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PREFACE 


As part of its project “Tensions Affecting International Understanding”, 
the Social Sciences Department of Unesco has promoted enquiries into “the 
ideas which the people of one nation hold concerning their own and other 
nations”. The articles brought together in the present issue of the International 
Social Science Bulletin set out briefly the results of some of the studies made 
under this head over the past four years. 

Behind most of the articles are extensive investigations, some of which 
will later be appearing in book form. These investigations, while widely 
divergent in character, have this in common: they open out new possibilities 
for international research on national stereotypes. They are all in their 
different ways pilot projects, either in method or in direction, or both. 


THE PRESENT STATUS OF STEREOTYPE RESEARCH 


In his background article, Professor Otto Klineberg makes a general review 
of work in this field to date, as well as suggestions for future research. It is 
clear that the study of national stereotypes is an aspect of social science research 
of great and growing importance while, at the same time of peculiar difficulty. 
The difficulty comes from the fact that we are all more or less prisoners of 
our own environment; and for most people that environment is a national 
one. In all work on national stereotypes there are not only the unstated 
assumptions but the unstated prejudices to overcome. 

As regards the importance of this work, nothing could be more evident 
than the patent fact—explicit in the columns of every popular newspaper— 
that if the peoples of the world are to learn to live together in peace they need 
to know one another better. As matters stand, each of us has oversimplified, 
stereotyped concepts of other peoples. These concepts are usually erroneous, 
out of date and, all too frequently, negative in character. Clearly this is 
not material with which to build mutual understanding and tolerance. If the 
peoples are to get along together in peaceful co-operation, they must rid 
themselves of some of the stale and harmful ideas which they have of each 
other; and, since a vacuum is as impossible in human nature as it is in nature, 
replace them by more accurate views. Progress from national stereotypes 
to international understanding is one of the fundamental conditions of modern 
life. 

In particular, children need to be the focus of attention; their education 
and personal development must not include prejudiced mis-information 
about their fellows in other parts of the world. A hundred years ago it was 
relatively unimportant (though never negligible) that dietary quaintnesses 
—the French living chiefly on frogs, the Chinese on birds’ nests, the British 
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on beef, the Germans on beer—and similar mistaken irrelevancies formed a 
large part of a child’s knowledge of other countries. At that time the 
world was wide, and relatively safe. It has now become a small, and 
dangerous, neighbourhood. If the children of the future are to become 
citizens of the world in the best sense, they have to know other peoples not 
as creatures of a different species but as they really are. 

Social scientists, in concert with educators, have here an almost limitless 
field. It is hoped that the various experiments outlined in the ensuing papers 
may provide inspiration for further work. The Social Sciences Department 
of Unesco would greatly appreciate information of all developments in this 
field, since here, more than in most realms of research, it is the collocation 
of knowledge that counts. 


THE ANALYSIS OF NATIONAL STEREOTYPES 


In his article “Stereotypes and Tensions as revealed by the Unesco Interna- 
tional Poll”, Mr. Buchanan acts as rapporteur for probably the most extensive 
public opinion survey made in the field of national stereotypes. The tech- 
nique employed is the well-known one of a list of traits—‘hard-working”, 
“intelligent”, “practical”, “conceited”, “generous”, “cruel”, “backward”, 
“brave”, “self-controlled”, “domineering”, “progressive”, “peace-loving”. 
Some 1,000 adults in each of nine different countries were asked to character- 
ize their own countrymen and various other peoples with the help of this 
list. 

Such a method has certain disadvantages. Obviously a great deal 
depends upon the make-up of the list itself. In applying it internationally 
there is the added difficulty of finding exact equivalents for the words in several 
languages. But it unquestionably gives results. That one nation should 
consistently be described as “domineering”, “backward”, and “cruel” and 
another as “generous”, “practical”, and “progressive”, leaves no doubt as 
to the prevailing outlook. The view taken by the various countries of them- 
selves is likewise interesting; not least the fact that five out of eight put as 
their outstanding trait “peace-loving”. 

The special advantage of this method of stereotype analysis is that it can 
be used at any time to get a “flash” impression, if not of the climate of inter- 
national opinion, at least of the prevailing weather. A great deal of social 
science research is necessarily of the long term type, giving results only after 
a period of years. The existence of public opinion survey organizations in 
a number of countries means that, within the limit of their capacities, results by 
this method can be reached in a matter of weeks. 

As a direct contrast to this highly extensive method of stereotype analysis 
comes the intensive piece of work described in Mr. Milton Graham’s article 
“An Experiment in International Attitudes Research”. The interesting, 
and new, feature of this investigation into British attitudes towards America 
and the Americans is that it uses the questionnaire method and manages to 
make it highly interesting. This, it will be admitted, is no mean feat. The 
way in which it was done is well worth examination. 

Mr. Graham started with a thoroughgoing analysis of books, newspapers 
and periodicals, going back as far as the 1800’s, giving indications of British 
stereotypes of Americans. His questionnaire was, therefore, built up with 
all the necessary background. As an appetiser, at the beginning of the 
questionnaire, he challenged the intelligence and general acuteness of the 
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observer by presenting him with a series of photographs and the demand: 
Are these typical Americans, and why ? The response to this left no doubt 
as to its value in gaining the all-important initial interest. In the set-out 
of the ensuing questions he gave every opportunity for saying most of the 
things one would like to say, complimentary and otherwise; and (an excellent 
device) saying them specially emphatically if so desired. It was not by any 
means remarkable that on a number of the returned questionnaires there 
was written at the end: “Thank you for helping me to sort out my ideas.” 
Finally, as far as possible, the questionnaires were presented to individuals 
gathered together in a discussion group, rather than to separate people. This 
had four manifest advantages: it made possible a good sample coverage of 
different political, business, social and other milieux; it concentrated enquiry 
(as was desired) on the more active-minded; it secured that the questionnaires 
were considered in a mood of responsibility and full awareness; and it steered 
a way through one of the great dangers of the questionnaire method when 
used in international research viz that the people who reply to questionnaires 
form a rather special stratum of the populatiena—those who drop the question- 
naire into the waste paper basket being sometimes more typical. 

It would be highly desirable if Mr. Graham’s experiment could be repeated 
in other directions. A triangular stereotype analysis—British-American, 
American-British, British-French, French-British, American-French, French- 
American—would provide a fund of information which could be of the utmost 
value in promoting mutual understanding between the three peoples. 


NATIONAL STEREOTYPES AND INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 


The investigation described by Professor de Bie in his article “Some Psycho- 
logical Aspects of Benelux” is of particular interest not so much in respect 
of method as of direction. For the peoples of the Netherlands, Belgium and 
Luxembourg a new international symbol has been created, the idea of Benelux. 
The survey sought to discern what opinions, values, concepts were forming 
around this symbol in the minds of young Belgians. 

One particular point brought out in this enquiry may perhaps have special 
relevance to the use of stereotype research in the promotion of international 
understanding and co-operation. The word used most often by the Belgian 
university and technical school students to describe their Dutch neighbours 
was travailleurs—hard workers. The word used most often by these students 
in describing their own countrymen was likewise travailleurs. This belief in 
the capacity of both peoples for hard work may well be the psychological 
foundation of Benelux. In much the same way as two men who look upon 
one another with respects as workers are well fitted to enter into a working 
partnership, it is reasonable to suppose that a people having this stereotype 
of themselves and of the neighbouring people are psychologically prepared 
for some measure of economic union. This hypothesis of the possible value 
of stereotype research as suggesting the direction of international co-operation 
might well be tested out in other fields. An examination of certain of the 
lists of traits cited in Mr. Buchanan’s article suggests interesting further 
possibilities of how like can work with like across national frontiers. 

Discovering what the situation actually is constitutes one method of 
stereotype research leading to international understanding. Another method 
is to change the stereotype. In his article, “Attitudes towards other Peoples”, 
Dr. H. E. O. James of the London Institute of Education deals with such a 
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possibility. In a series of interviews with English schoolboys and girls, he 
found that, in their attitudes towards foreigners, by far the most important 
single influence was human contact. Their concepts of Germans, for example, 
which had been largely formed during the war by films, propaganda, bombing, 
and the opinions of their elders, were in many cases completely changed when 
they made friends with a German prisoner of war quartered in the neigh- 
bourhood. It was not that one influence obliterated the other, but rather 
that the different influences were sorted into their respective categories. 
Hitler was a bad man, but Hans was nice. Germans, in spite of differences, 
were “like us”. 

Following this clue, Dr. James tried the experiment of bringing two West 
African teachers into a school class for about a fortnight, interviewing the 
children before and after the visit in order to ascertain its effects on their 
stereotypes. Dr. James’ description of the outcome is far too important and 
interesting to be spoilt by a résumé and needs to be read entire. It is parti- 
cularly significant that one of the apparent consequences was not only to 
change the children’s prejudices in regard to Africans but in regard to “foreign- 
ers” generally. In view of the practical possibilities thus opened up—as 
for instance in regard to the international exchange of teachers—this hypothe- 
sis of the primacy of human contact as a means of making the progression 
from national stereotypes to international understanding is clearly one that 
should be tried out under a variety of conditions so that it can be set upon 
an international basis of proved validity. 


NATIONALITY AND WORLD LOYALTY 


The next of the papers, Professor Jean Piaget’s study of “The Development 
of the Idea of Nationality in Children” is altogether exceptional, both in 
scientific and topical interest. Furthermore, it sets out a method which, in its 
simplicity and directness, might most valuably be followed in every country. 
By fortunate chance, the fact that Professor Piaget’s work was done in Geneva 
gives it special relevance to one of the crucial questions of the modern world: 
whether and how it is possible to have a dual loyalty. 

Most of the children interviewed were from the cantons of Geneva and 
Vaud. When asked what nationality they were, at the very earliest age they 
replied confidently, “Genevois”, “Vaudois”. When faced with the question 
whether they were not Swiss and how could they be both Genevese and 
Swiss the younger children were nonplussed. But with the older groups, as 
Professor Piaget’s fascinating account shows, the problem is triumphantly 
solved. The query that naturally arises in the mind is whether it would not 
likewise be possible, about the age of eight or 10, for children to recognize that 
they were both citizens of their own country and citizens of the world. 

On the other hand, if children—and adults—are to develop not only a 
national loyalty but a world loyalty, it is necessary to know much more than 
we do at present of the underlying psychological forces at work. In his paper 
“French National Images and National Stereotypes”, Mr. Gilbert Gadoffre 
reports upon an international meeting held at the Centre Culturel Interna- 
tional de Royaumont on this question of “Images nationales”. ‘The meeting, 
as it recognized at the time, did no more than open up the problem; but in 
fields as unexplored as these it is sometimes more important to ask the right 
questions than it is to get immediate answers. 

Mr. Gadoffre takes particularly the French national figure of “Marianne” 
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and shows some of the positive and negative forces constellated around her—the 
Revolution, the Republic, the woman of easy virtue, Jeanne d’Arc, “la belle 
France”. Underlying the whole of Mr. Gadoffre’s paper is the psycholo- 
gical hypothesis of the “primordial image” in this case the Magna Mater 
which, in the various forms of Cybele, Rhea, Isis, Selene, Diana, Astarte, 
Hecate, Demeter (to take only the Mediterranean area), has been the object 
of worship for countless thousands of years. The hypothesis that nationalism, 
in its more extreme manifestations, may be a resurgence in modern form of 
this primordial image, is one that might valuably be put to the test. The 
further development of this conception, the discovery of the psychological 
basis of world loyalty, is more vital still. If the idea of “One World” is to 
become something more than an idea—if it is to become an idée-force—it may 
well be that it needs to correspond not only to material interests but to some 
basic equivalent in the minds of men. 


CONCLUSION 


In sum, these various studies bear upon four key points: methods, extensive 
and intensive, of establishing what the stereotypes of other peoples are; the 
possible use of stereotype analysis for advancing not only international under- 
standing but concrete cooperation between peoples; methods of changing 
stereotypes, particularly in children and particularly those bearing upon the 
almost universal prejudice against the “foreigner”; and the psychological 
foundations of the “national image” and, by extension, world loyalty. 

With a view to stimulating further research in other parts of the world, 
the Department of Social Sciences has assembled in this issue a body of 
information relating to a group of countries in which stereotype research 
techniques have already been developed. It is not suggested that these few 
experiments by any means exhaust the field of new ideas in this aspect of 
social science research. It is suggested, though, that they are all well worth 
following up; and the more so because every additional piece of research 
along these lines adds more than it brings. If, for instance, the triangular 
discernment of attitudes suggested in relation to Mr. Milton Graham’s study 
were carried through, the total value of the six investigations would be much 
greater than six times the one. For out of it would come not only a better 
understanding of other peoples but the beginning of a self-understanding 
which might prove even more revealing. Burns’ lines “Oh, wad some power 
the giftie gi’e us To see oursel’s as others see us!’’ are no longer merely a 
poet’s musings, but something which social science can actually bring to pass. 
Not least of the values of co-ordinated stereotype research is that it can enable 
us to see our own defects, which might perhaps make us less censorious of 
other people’s. 

Consequently, to repeat what has already been said at an earlier stage, 
the Social Sciences Department of Unesco would welcome greatly accounts 
of work being done in this field; in the hope that it might be able to put investi- 
gators in touch with one another to mutual advantage, and, where ap- 
propriate, bring the results of their work together in a larger whole. 
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THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY 
OF NATIONAL STEREOTYPES 


Orro KLINEBERG 


In the series of resolutions adopted by the General Conference of Unesco 
in 1947 and 1948 in connexion with the Project on Tensions Affecting Inter- 
national Understanding, the Director-General was authorized to promote 
studies on national stereotypes. These are the “pictures in our heads” of 
our own or of other national groups. 


THE MEANING OF STEREOTYPES 


Stereotypes usually take the form of generalizations concerning the members 
of a particular national group. ‘They are regarded as applying rather widely; 
they take the form of opinions or judgments concerning the character of the 
Germans, the French, the Russians, the Americans, etc. Unlike certain other 
generalizations, however, stereotypes are based not on an inductive collec- 
tion of data, but on hearsay, rumour, anecdotes—in short, on evidence which 
is insufficient to justify the generalization. ‘They are not grounded on objec- 
tive facts, and as a consequence they represent a sort of “autistic thinking” 
which is relatively unresponsive to external reality. They may occasionally 
contain some truth, but if they do so, it appears to be largely by chance. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF STEREOTYPES 


The question has often been raised as to whether the existence of national 
stereotypes and their contents play any important part in international rela- 
tions. For example, the American stereotype of the Germans before World 
War I, and even between the two world wars, was a relatively favourable 
one and yet this fact did not prevent the outbreak of hostilities between Ger- 
many and the United States. On the other hand, the American stereotype 
of the Turks has for many years been rather unfavourable and unflattering, 
yet officially the relations between these two countries since World War I 
have remained free of any overt hostility. Granting all this, we still have no 
right to draw the inference that stereotypes are unimportant. At the most, 
we can say that they do not by themselves alone determine whether or not war 
will occur. It is not only possible, but even highly probable, that unfavour- 
able stereotypes concerning a particular nation constitute a fertile soil in 
which hostility may be more easily developed, although the specific outbreaks 
may be precipitated by other factors. Hostility can obviously be generated 
more easily between two nations which hold unfavourable stereotypes regard- 
ing each other. 

The suggestion has been made that the stereotypes held by many Germans 
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before World War II contributed in substantial degree to their warlike atti- 
tude and their preparations for war. The opinions held by many Germans 
concerning the Poles and Russians, for example, were by no means unimpor- 
tant in preparing the way for a German attack against these peoples. It 
might be argued with considerable plausibility that the opinions held by 
Hitler concerning the fighting qualities and the powers of resistance of the 
Russians and the British were in part responsible for his decision to run the 
risk of fighting on two fronts; it was because he thought, erroneously as it 
turned out, that both the Russians and the British would quickly give in, that 
he felt himself in a position to gamble as he did. A good case might be made 
for the view that if Hitler had recognized the real qualities of his enemies, 
instead of being misled by false and inadequate stereotypes, he might have 
made very different decisions, and the whole course of history might have 
been affected thereby. This analysis is admittedly speculative, but is suffi- 
ciently plausible to be used as an argument in favour of the notion that the 
existence of such stereotypes may play an important part in determining acts 
which lead to, or away from, war.? 

Stereotypes are important for still another reason. Though unfavourable 
stereotypes do not by themselves lead to overt hostility, they make it easier 
for hostility to develop. Frequently in the past, demagogues and dictators 
have shown their awareness of this fact. As a consequence they have ma- 
nipulated existing stereotypes in order to whip up war fever, or they have used 
oratory and the mass media to develop stereotypes which would facilitate 
warlike preparations against an alleged enemy. The use of stereotypes by 
the Nazis is perhaps the most glaring, but certainly not the only example of 
such manipulation. 

Because of the recognition of the importance of stereotypes the Unesco 
Project on Tensions Affecting International Understanding included this 
problem as one which was in need of detailed study. At the same time it 
was realized that the studies should not be restricted to one or two countries, 
but that a truly international approach was required. The methods might 
to some extent be developed within one nation, but the content of the stereo- 
types, so important as a background of international relations, could only 
be adequately understood if the project was undertaken cross-nationally. 


STEREOTYPES, PERCEPTION AND ACTION 


The importance of stereotypes can be demonstrated in another context, and 
from a different direction, in terms of their effect upon what we perceive, and 
therefore directly or indirectly upon what we do. This fact emerges clearly 
from an important study of the psychology of rumour conducted at Harvard 
University by G. W. Allport and L. Postman. These investigators used a 
technique known as “serial reproduction”. ‘They showed a picture to one 
subject, who described to a second subject what he saw in the picture. ‘The 
second subject then told a third what the first had told him; the third told 
fourth what the second had told him, and so on through a series of eight to 
10 reproductions. One of the pictures used in this investigation represented 
a scene in a subway in which, in addition to a number of people seated, there 
were two men standing, one a white man, the other a Negro. The white 


1 The author is indebted to Dr. Adolf Lowe, Dr. Arvid Brodersen and Dr. Siegfried Kracauer 
ral his ees with them at the New School for Social Research, on which this analysis 
is based. 
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man was dressed in working clothes, and an open razor was stuck in his belt. 
It so happens that the stereotype of the Negro in the United States includes 
the notion that Negroes carry with them an open razor, of which they make 
ready use in an argument. Not all Americans share this stereotype, of course, 
but it is held by a substantial number. Allport and Postman were able to 
demonstrate that in half of the groups who served as subjects for these ex- 
periments, before the end of the series of reproductions had been reached the 
razor had “moved” from the white man to the Negro. In some instances, 
the Negro was even represented as brandishing the razor violently in the face 
of the white man. ‘This does not mean that half of the subjects in the ex- 
periment “saw” the Negro with the razor, since if only one person in the chain 
makes this error, it will be repeated by those that follow. The frequency 
of occurence is, however, sufficiently great to indicate the effect of such expec- 
tations and stereotypes on what is seen and reported. 

Another more recent study, conducted by G. Razran, also demonstrates 
the effect of stereotypes on our perceptions. A group of college students 
were shown photographs of 30 girls and asked to rank each photograph on a 
five-point scale, indicating their general liking of the girl, her beauty, her 
intelligence, her character, her ambition and her “entertainingness”. ‘Two 
months later, the subjects were again shown the same photographs, but 
with surnames added. For some of the photographs Jewish surnames were 
given, such as Rabinowitz, Finkelstein, etc.; a second group received Italian 
' surnames, such as Scarano, Grisolia, etc.; a third, Irish surnames, such as 
McGillicuddy, O’Shaughnessy, etc.; and a fourth, “old American” names, 
like Adams and Clark. Razran was able to demonstrate that the mere 
labelling of these photographs with these various surnames had a very 
definite effect upon the manner in which the photographs of these girls were 
perceived. The addition of Jewish and Italian surnames, for example, 
resulted in a substantial drop in general liking, and a smaller drop in beauty 
and character. The addition of these same surnames resulted in a rise in 
the ratings for ambition, more marked in the case of the Jewish surnames. 
It seems clear that in these cases the stereotype associated with these ethnic 
groups had a very definite effect upon the perception of the photographs, 
and the judgement of the characteristics possessed by these girls. 

It has been pointed out that very frequently the beliefs we hold concerning 
the characteristics of another people may be more important in determining 
our relationships with them than their actual behaviour or characteristics. 
In this connexion, *. A. Visser’t Hooft writes as follows: 

“A Europe-myu: and an America-myth come into being. . . these myths 
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are in themselves facts .. . of tremendous influence as psychological realities. 
More important than the truth about America is what Europe thinks about 
America—if we view the matter from the standpoint of relationships; for 
Europe will be more influenced by its own picture of America than by 
America itself.” 

A. J. N. den Hollander goes on to point out that such a stereotype may 
even affect the behaviour of the group itself: what is expected of an English- 
man may influence the behaviour of the English. They may come to accept 
the image and act accordingly. The stereotype then becomes a psychological 
reality of tremendous importance, which operates in both directions in deter- 
mining group relations and group behaviour. 

It is not easy to explain why stereotypes are so widely accepted. They 
may perhaps best be regarded as examples of faulty and unfounded general- 
izations, facilitated by the fact that it is difficult for most people to withhold 
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conclusions until all the relevant data have been collected and analysed. It 
is much easier to adopt current notions, and even superior education and 
training are no guarantee against this dangerous tendency. Some people 
seem more prone to such thinking than others. The important study of the 
Authoritarian Personality by Adorno and others has indicated that certain 
varieties of persons are more likely to develop ethnocentric attitudes and 
prejudices, and that these same persons more often think in terms of stereo- 
types. It is only by the methods of depth psychology or psycho-analysis 
that these underlying personality differences can be explored. 


STEREOTYPES IN CHILDREN 


In general, young children do not share the stereotypes of adults in their 
environment; stereotypes must be “learned”. In the experiment by Allport 
and Postman described above, when the reproductions were made by young 
children, the razor was never reported as being in the possession of the Negro, 
Not having the stereotype, the children showed no distortion of the kind 
which occurred so frequently among the adult subjects. An unpublished 
study now being conducted by Mr. Muhyi at Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, utilizing the same picture with children of different ages, indicates 
that the adult stereotype of the Negro appears at about the age of 12 or 13, 
when distortions of the kind mentioned above begin to occur. 


STEREOTYPES IN THE MASS MEDIA 


The occurrence of stereotypes in newspapers, in radio brodcasts, cinema, 
school textbooks, popular magazines, etc., has been demonstrated by many 
investigations. One of the most important of these is the study by Berelson 
and Salter, who made a quantitative content analysis of 198 short stories 
published in eight of the magazines most widely read in the United States in 
1937 and 1943. They indicate a substantial difference in the presentation of 
“Americans” as contrasted with that of members of minority groups or of 
foreigners. In general, these latter groups were presented in terms of stereo- 
types, so that the Italian was frequently a gangster, the Negro amusingly 
ignorant, the Jew sly and shrewd, the Irish emotional, and so forth. ‘The 
authors believe that the effects of such magazine fiction would be to increase 
the tendency on the part of readers to assign stereotyped descriptions to 
foreign groups, and to give to readers the impression that they had found 
“proof” of the stereotyped traits. 

This is only one example among many studies of this question. There 
can be no doubt that the mass media play a very important role in the dis- 
semination of such stereotypes and that they bear a high degree of responsibility 
for their wide diffusion. A more extensive account of the studies in this 
field is presented in the author’s monograph “Tensions Affecting International 
Understanding; a Survey of Research”, published by the Social Science 
Research Council, New York, 1950. 
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CHANGES WITH TIME 


It has frequently been demonstrated that stereotypes show very marked varia- 
tions with time, frequently in response to demonstrable events of an economic 
or political nature. Shrieke, for example, was able to demonstrate such a 
change in a striking fashion in connexion with the Chinese in California. At 
a time when Chinese were in great demand as immigrants into California, 
in order that they might perform certain types of occupation which were 
unpalatable to white Californians who went there to get rich quickly, contem- 
porary newspapers and journals referred to the Chinese in glowing terms. 
They were described as “the most worthy of our newly adopted citizens”, 
“the best immigrants in California”, “thrifty, sober, tractable, inoffensive, 
law-abiding”, and as showing an “all-round ability” and an “adaptability 
beyond praise”. 

After 1860, when the economic situation had so changed that other groups 
were now engaged in competition with the Chinese, the stereotype of the 
Chinese changed accordingly. They were described as “a distinct people”, 
“unassimilable”, as “clannish, criminal, debased and servile”. It is not 
likely that the characteristics of the Chinese changed in this intervening period. 
Is is much more reasonable to conclude that the change in the stereotype 
occured in response to a change in the economic situation. 

There have been many other studies of changes in stereotypes. Meenes 
was able to demonstrate the marked changes in the American stereotype of 
the Japanese and the Germans as the result of the outbreak of World War II. 
Over a longer period of time, A. N. J. Den Hollander was able to show the 
marked changes that occurred in the stereotype of the Hungarian as held by 
other European nations. 

Very recently, G. M. Gilbert has made an important direct investigation 
of the problem of persistence and change of stereotypes among college students. 
It so happens that in 1932 Katz and Braly conducted a study of the stereo- 
types held by 100 students at Princeton University concerning a number of 
ethnic groups. They presented a list of 84 character traits, and each student 
checked the five which he regarded as typical of Americans, English, Negroes, 
Jews, Italians, Germans, Japanese, Chinese, Irish and Turks, respectively. 
Gilbert, who also taught at Princeton University, repeated the Katz and 
Braly study, using exactly the same techniques, on a new generation of 
Princeton University students, 333 in number. 

Gilbert’s results show that there was some persistence of stereotypes, . as 
shown by the fact that the traits checked most frequently in 1932 were usually 
the ones checked most frequently in 1950. The Germans, for example, were 
described most frequently as scientifically-minded and industrious by both 
generations of Princeton students. Gilbert noted, however, a very important 
change which he describes as “a fading effect”. There is in general much 
less agreement among the students in 1950 than there was in 1932; any specific 
trait is usually checked by a much smaller proportion of students in the later 
study. In 1932, for example, 84 per cent of the students described Negroes 
as lazy; in 1950, the percentage had dropped to 31. In 1932, 79 per cent of 
the students described Jews as shrewd; this droped to 47 per cent in the later 
study. The description of Italians as artistic drops from 83 per cent to 28 per 
cent, of the Japanese as industrious from 43 per cent to 12 per cent, of Ameri- 
cans as progressive from 27 per cent to 5 per cent, of the English as sports- 
manlike from 53 per cent to 21 per cent, of the Italians as impulsive from 
44 per cent to 19 per cent, and soon. Gilbert concludes that there has been 
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a very marked reduction in the extent to which these stereotypes prevail, as 
well as in the willingness of university students to generalize about ethnic 
groups. He suggests a number of possible reasons for this change — among 
others, “the gradual disappearance of stereotyped characterizations in ail 
entertainment and communication media”. This study is of very real impor- 
tance as indicating that, with time, stereotypes may not only change their 
character, but may also become considerably less definite and less general. 

There is also the possibility, however,—and this was not explored by 
Gilbert—that certain other stereotypes, for example of the Russians, have 
become more rather than less definite with the passage of time. 


STEREOTYPES AND THE “KERNEL OF TRUTH” 


It has sometimes been suggested that stereotypes must be at least partially 
true; otherwise, it is argued, it would be impossible to explain their occurence 
and wide-spread acceptance. Plausible as this may sound, actual investi- 
gation has demonstrated that stereotypes can and do develop without any 
basis in objective reality. Mention has already been made of the results 
of Shrieke’s historical analysis which showed how the stereotype of the Chinese 
in California changed under the impact of a change in economic conditions. 
Since it is unlikely that the Chinese themselves changed in that time, the 
conclusion is inescapable that either the earlier stereotype or the later one, 
or both, must be erroneous. 

A more direct attack upon this problem is represented by the important 
study of LaPiere, who was interested in the attitudes towards Armenian 
immigrants in California. The stereotype of the Armenian was relatively 
unfriendly, including the notion that the Armenians were dishonest, lying, 
deceitful ; that they were parasites and did not contribute their share to com- 
munity life and welfare; that they had an inferior code of morality and were 
frequently the cause of social friction. LaPiere checked on all of these alleged 
characteristics of the Armenians. To mention only one example, the Armeni- 
ans, who constituted approximately six per cent of the population of the 
county studied, appeared in only 1 14 per cent of police court cases, in spite 
of the accusation against them that they were always getting into trouble 
with the law. LaPiere came to the important conclusion that all of the accu- 
sations against the Armenians which constituted the Armenian stereotype 
had one factor in common, namely, that they were all definitely false. 

Further evidence in the same direction is supplied by the investigation 
conducted by Schoenfeld, who was interested in the occurrence of stereotypes 
related to proper names. He asked a group of 120 male students to “match” 
eight masculine names with eight personal characteristics. Of these 120, 
63 matched Richard with good-looking; 58 matched Herman with stupid, 
and 71 judged Adrian to be artistic. In a comparable experiment with 
female names, 58 out of 120 students stated that Maisie was talkative and 73 
stated that Agatha was middle-aged. These stereotypes have, of course, 
a cause, but the cause is more likely to be found in ¢haracterizations in novels 
or the cinema than in actual experience. Schoenfeld’s study, though not 
directly related to national stereotypes, does indicate that stereotypes can 
and do develop without any “kernel of truth”. This fact has important 
educational implications, since those who hold stereotypes usually do not 
stop to question their agreement with reality. If they can be persuaded 
that stereotypes may be completely erroneous, then this might possibly result 
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in their taking them a little less seriously, and in attempting to replace them 
by more objective facts. 

This does not mean that stereotypes never contain a “kernel of truth”. 
Gilbert, in the study to which reference was made above, believes that he 
sees some signs in stereotypes held by Princeton University students in 1950 
of a closer approximation to the actual characteristics of national cultures. 
Perhaps the safest conclusion to reach in this connexion is that every stereo- 
type must: be examined in order to determine its relation to objective reality, 
and that no stereotype must be regarded as even partially “true”, simply 
because it exists. 


THE REDUCTION OF STEREOTYPES 


Gilbert believes that one of the possible reasons for the decrease in stereotype 
thinking, as demonstrated in his study, may be explained by the effect of 
college courses in the social sciences: He suggests that such courses have 
introduced caution and a critical attitude towards ethnological generaliza- 
tions. On the other hand, Fernberger in a recent study shows considerably 
less enthusiasm for the effect of the acquisition of new information. He 
himself lectured to his classes in elementary psychology on the alleged differ- 
ences among races and between the sexes, stressing the fact that many such 
supposed differences had never been experimentally demonstrated. He 
then required his students to take a sentence completion test which gave 
them the opportunity to introduce judgments regarding sex differences. 
He found that the great majority expressed the view that men are more intel- 
ligent, more crude, more dependent on the opposite sex, and also superior 
generally; the majority also agreed that women talk too much and are more 
“sensitive”. Fernberger concludes that lecture courses have very little effect 
on social stereotypes and that with a majority of the students “little if any 
impression seems to have been made on the popular stereotyped attitudes 
in regard to these problems”. 

Fernberger’s conclusion suggests une need for caution in assuming that 
information by itself will automatically and completely remove the danger 
of stereotyped thinking. It would be a mistake to conclude, however, that 
information has no effect whatever. Fernberger’s own results show that 
among his graduate students, who had been much more exposed to the find- 
ings of the social sciences, the stereotypes occurred with very much less fre- 
quency. One lecture alone, as Fernberger demonstrated, can not have the 
requisite effect, but fuller exposure to the available truth does seem to exert 
an influence in the direction of reducing stereotyped thinking. 


TENTATIVE CONCLUSIONS 
Although the whole subject of national stereotypes requires much more 


research, it seems reasonable to suggest the following tentative conclusions as 
emerging from the available material: 


Stereotypes are dangerous. Although not themselves responsible for war or 
other forms of overt hostility among nations, they constitute the soil on which 
hostility may more easily be developed. They affect perception, thought, 
judgment and action. 
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Stereotypes may contain some truth, but they may be completely false. It is incorrect 
to assume that because stereotypes exist they must therefore be at least par- 
tially true. There are causes of stereotypes, but that does not mean that 
they are justified by objective facts. 


Stereotypes are “learned”. Very young children do not share the stereotypes 
found among adults. Stereotypes are conveyed through the mass media, 
such as newspapers, the cinema, the radio, school textbooks, popular maga- 
zines, etc.; they are frequently accepted, uncritically, by the audience of the 
mass media. ‘There is some indication that stereotypes are reduced in strength 
and in frequency when steps are taken to eliminate them from the mass media. 


National stereotypes change with time, and are responsive to the economic and po- 
litical situation of the moment. This constitutes an additional argument 
against the assumption that because stereotypes exist they must necessarily 
be true. 


Stereotypes can and should be “treated”. An educational programme should 
be directed toward reducing the tendency to think in terms of stereotypes. 
There is evidence that education can and does have this effect, and it is impor- 
tant to extend such education whenever possible. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER RESEARCH 


In spite of the considerable amount of research data already available in this 
field, much remains to be done. For one thing, many if not most of the 
studies which have been published deal with stereotypes held by Americans, 
and more particularly by American students. It is of the greatest impor- 
tance that investigations should be extended to other countries and that the 
research should be carried out on an international scale. Unesco has made 
a beginning in this direction, and the following pages give examples of research 
on stereotypes, conducted at Unesco’s suggestion and with Unesco’s help, 
in Switzerland, Belgium, France and England, as well as in the United States. 
This is an important beginning, and it is to be hoped that these studies will 
soon be extended to include other countries as well. 

Among the problems which seem to be worthy of further investigation, 
the following may be mentioned as representative: 


The development of adequate techniques for the sctentific study of nattonal stereotypes. 
A number of such techniques are already available, but their reliability and 
validity have not always been sufficiently demonstrated. It is particularly 
important to compare the results obtained by different methods of studying 
stereotypes. 


Further studies of the “kernel of truth” in stereotypes. It wouldseem of the greatest 
importance to compare the national stereotypes which are widely held with 
the actual characteristics of the nations involved. 


The “treatment” of stereotypes. The problem here is to discover the best tech- 
niques for reducing the tendency to stereotyped thinking. It is particularly 
important to know the extent to which such thinking can be reduced or 
eliminated through the acquisition of new information. 
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A comparison of the national self-image with the stereotypes held about that nation by 
other nations. A comparison could be made between the characteristics ascribed 
to Frenchmen by Frenchmen, and those ascribed to Frenchmen by members 
of other national groups. 


The stereotypes of one nation as held by different nations. It would be interesting, 
for example, to compare the stereotype of Italians in the United States and in 
Brazil. The position of this ethnic group in the two countries is quite differ- 
ent, and it may be that this difference reflects itself in the contents of the 
stereotypes. 


A comparison of stereotypes in the mass media with the contents of stereotypes as held by 
individuals. 


A comparison of the stereotypes in different mass media. This would involve a 
comparison of the manner in which various national groups are represented 
in the newspapers as contrasted with, for example, the cinema in the same 
country. 


The degree of acceptance of the stereotypes. It has been suggested that many 
individuals may attach certain characteristics to certain nations without 
actually accepting such characterizations as true. The question arises as to 
whether there is necessarily a relationship between the results of such “match- 
ing” and the beliefs concerning the truth of the characterization. 


The degree of change and persistence of stereotypes through time; and the causes—poli- 
tical, economic, historical, etc.—of the changes which do occur. 


The manner in which stereotypes are acquired, particularly by young children. 


The relation between stereotypes and certain popular slogans. In many countries 
slogans are in wide use, and these may help to determine both the self-image 
of the nation, and the image of that nation held by others. Examples include : 
“Deutschland iiber Alles”, “the American Way of Life”, “Britannia Rules 
the Waves”, etc. These slogans are not exactly stereotypes, but they appear 
to be closely related to them, and their influence should be further explored. 

This list is not to be regarded as in any sense exhaustive, but as giving 
some indication of the kind of research which might yield interesting results, 
from the point of view of science, and also in terms of practical application. 
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STEREOTYPES AND TENSIONS AS REVEALED 
BY THE UNESCO INTERNATIONAL POLL 


WILLIAM BucHANAN 


As a part of the International Tensions Project, the Social Sciences Division 
of Unesco in 1948 sponsored a public opinion poll in nine countries. One 
of the 14 questions consisted of a list of adjectives which respondents were 
asked to apply to a series of peoples. An analysis of the whole questionnaire 
is in preparation; the results treated here are selected portions which bear on 
national images or stereotypes. 


NATURE OF THE SURVEY 


Hadley Cantril, then Director of the Tensions project in 1947-1948, Henry 
Durant of the British Institute of Public Opinion, and Alfred Max and Jean 
Stoetzel of the French Institute collaborated in drafting, testing and revising 
the questionnaire. The final draft was sent to the nine survey organizations 
in both English and French texts to give translators a better understanding 
of the meaning of the questions. 

Herewith follows a list of the countries in which polls were taken, the organ- 
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izations taking them, their directors, the dates during which the survey was 
made, the size of the sample, and any pertinent variations: 
Australia. Australian Public Opinion Polls, Roy Morgan, July 1948, sample 


945- 

Britain. British Institute of Public Opinion, Henry Durant, July 1948, sample 
1195. 

France. Institut Frangais d’Opinion Publique, Alfred Max and Jean Stoetzel, 
June 1948, sample 1oo0. 

Germany. Public Opinion Research Office, Political Division, British Military 
Government, James R. White, August 1948, sample, Berlin, 644; British 
Zone 3371, combined in tabulations. (An equivalent survey was made 
in the American Zone, but results are not at hand; therefore references 
to “Germany” and “Germans” herein mean residents of the British zone 
only.) 

Italy. Doxa (Istituto per le Ricerche Statistiche e l’Analisi dell’Opinione 
Pubblica), P. Luzzatto Fegiz, July 1948, sample 1078. 

Netherlands. Nederlandsch Instituut voor de Publieke Opinie, Jan Stapel and 
W. de Jonge, July 1948, sample 942. 

Norway. Norsk Gallup Institutt A.S., Bj. Balstad, August 1948, sample 1030. 

Mexico. International Public Opinion Research, Inc., Elmo C. Wilson, Decem- 
ber 1948-January 1949, sample 1125. Interviews only in cities of 10,000 
or more population. 

United States. Benson and Benson, Inc., Lawrence E. Benson, September- 
October 1948, sample 1015. 

All the organizations used quota sampling methods and the standardized 

practices then in use in public opinion and market research surveying. 

Among other questions, respondents were asked: 

“From the list of words on this card, which seem to you to describe the... 
people best ? Select as many as you wish and call off the letters and words 
that go with them. If you have no particular feelings one way or the other, 
just say so. 

“Now go over the list again and select the words you think best describe 
the . . . people. 

“Now select the words that best describe (own countrymen).” 

Australians, French, Italians and Norwegians were asked to describe 
Americans, Russians and their own countrymen. Americans were asked 
to describe British, Russians and their own countrymen. Mexicans, Germans 
and Dutch were asked to describe Americans, Russians, British, French, 
Chinese and their own countrymen. British were asked to describe Americans, 
Russians, French, Chinese and their own countrymen.? 

Hereafter, for the sake of simplicity in reporting, the country in which 
the survey was made will be called the “describer” nation, and the people 
to whom the adjectives were applied the “described” people. 

The list of words was printed on a card, which each respondent consulted 
as he answered the questions. Since the essence of the problem of the word- 
list technique in international surveys is one of translation,? the word list for 


~ 


In Germany, Britain and the Netherlands, respondents described Americans, Russians 
and their own countrymen on the Unesco ballot, and the other peoples on a later ballot 
put into the field by the agency. In these cases the cross-section was the same, but the 
size of the sample varied slightly, and the respondents were, of course, different persons. 
The difficulties which beset international surveyors are dealt with in two articles : ‘‘Experi- 
ence in the Time International Survey: A Symposium”, Public Opinion Quarterly, Winter 
1948-49, pp. 709-21; and Radvanyi, L., ‘‘Problems of International Opinion Surveys’, 
International Journal of Opinion and Attitude Research, June 1947, pp. 30-51. 
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each survey is given in Table A in the order in which the words appeared on 
the card. 

In each national survey the percentage of respondents selecting each 
word to describe each people was tabulated, and the results forwarded to 
Unesco. These percentages are given in full in Table B, so that students 
who are interested may make their own analyses. The figures on each 
adjective from the Mexican survey are not available. Certain summaries 
from this survey are used in later analyses. 


INTERPRETING THE SURVEY: A CAUTIONARY NOTE 


Several qualifications should be made concerning generalizations from results 

of a survey using this technique: 

(1) The wording of the question to some degree implies that a “people” may 
be described in one or a few words, and so may evoke from the compliant 
respondent an answer that can be classified as a stereotype, although the 
respondent is well aware that he has been forced into fallacious thinking. 
Eysenck and Crown found that 136 of 204 English middle-class subjects 
in a similar experiment gave some indication that they were aware of this. 
A majority indicated that “they did not know any representatives of the 
races concerned, and had quite unanimously to fall back in most cases 
on what they had heard or read about the unknown nationalities, or seen 
at the cinema, or picked up in casual conversation. They were recording 
stereotyped opinions, certainly, but in a high proportion of cases were 
fully conscious that their ideas were based on meager evidence.” ? 

By including the “Impossible to characterize” category, and in wording 
the question, the Unesco survey drafters provided two possible escape 
routes for those sophisticated respondents who felt strongly that the test 
was unfair. 

(2) The limited choice of 12 words may not give the respondent enough materi- 
al to reproduce with any accuracy his mental image of one or several 
of the peoples to be described. Therefore, this survey is more useful in 
comparing stereotypes held among different groups of describers than in 
exploring the content of stereotypes. Free answer techniques are better 
adapted for the latter purpose. 

(3) The variations in familiarity between one word and another—some 
being in everyday, colloquial use, others met with more rarely—make it 
dangerous to assume that departures from chance expectations are due 
solely to stereotyping. In earlier studies using somewhat the same 
method, Schoenfeld? found that a control group picked from the Katz- 
Braly* word list certain adjectives which they would use more frequently 
to describe any race or nationality. 

This difficulty is aggravated in an international survey because it may 
be impossible to find a familiar word with even the approximate connota- 
tion of the term in the English-French text. Hence one should be slow 


1 Eysenck, H. J., and Crown, S. National Stereotypes : ‘An Experimental and Methodo- 
logical Study’’, International Journal of Opinion and Attitude Research, Spring 1948, pp. 26-39. 


_ * Schoenfeld, N. ‘An Experimental Study of Some Problems Relating to Stereotypes’, 


Archives of Psychology, n°. 270, 1942 
V 


942. 
’ Katz, D., and Braly, K. W. “Verbal Stereotypes and Racial Prejudice” in Newcomb 


and Hartley, Readings in Social Psychology, Henry Holt et Co., New York, 1947, pp. 204-10. 
This summarizes two experiments conducted in 1932, which led to the wide use of the word- 
list technique in American studies of stereotypes. 
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to attribute a deviation from the international norm to a propensity on 
the part of a particular describer nation to stereotype a certain people 
in terms of one adjective; on the other hand, the existence of such a norm 
(i.e., the tendency of a large proportion of respondents in eight countries, 
speaking six languages, to apply the same term to one people and not to 
another) is indicative either of astereotype or of the septuple coincidence 
of a cancelling-out effect in the translating process. 

(4) There is no proof that certain of these words cannot be objectively shown 
to be more applicable to certain peoples than to others. A comparison, 
for example, of the average work-week and rate of production might show 
that one people is more “hardworking”. This “kernel of truth” hypo- 
thesis is discussed by Schoenfeld and Klineberg.1 Mace? sees a stereotype 
as the possible result of both “cognitive” and “emotional” factors. 

Such information not being available—if it ever has been compiled— 
the word “stereotype” is used consistently here because it conforms to 
the definition of stereotype as a view that is “not well thought out” even 
though it may not be provably “deceptive”. 

(5) All the figures in Table B are no more than percentages of a sample which 
selected certain words. ‘This fact, as well as the use of the term “des- 
criber nation”, imputes a collective character to what actually represents 
a common aspect of a number cf individual stereotypes. It is necessary 
occasionally to remind oneself that, for example, the use of the values 
25 per cent in Australia and 13 per cent in Italy in conjunction with 
the word “progressive” as applied to the Russians does not mean that 
Australians think of Russians as twice as progressive as Italians do, or that 
the penchant for thinking of Russians as progressive is twice as strong in 
a given Australian, or an average Australian, as in an Italian. The use 
of “describer nation” is an example of that compulsion to economy in 
thought and word which Lippmann originally advanced as the motive 
which underlies the stereotyping process. 


THE EXISTENCE OF STEREOTYPES 


Merely scanning Table B will suffice to show that it is riddled with difference, 
in adjectives chosen. The statistically significant difference at the 95 per cent 
level for two percentages based on samples of 1,000 is about five per cent or 
six per cent. Many of the differences are greater than this. However, 
vertical differences (i.e., between two adjectives applied to the same people) 
may be due to a variation in the familiarity of the words or their place on the 
list; and horizontal differences (i.¢., between the same adjective as applied 
to different peoples) may be due to the relative familiarity of the population 
with the peoples described, as evidenced by variations in the “Impossible to 
characterize” category. If these factors could be held constant, the residue 
might fairly be labeled a pure stereotype. Since they cannot, the character- 
istics which are to be analysed contain an unspecified amount of impurities, 
and the indices computed are therefore to be considered as qualitative rather 
than rigorously accurate. 

It has been noted that respondents were given adequate opportunity to 


1 Klineberg, O. Tensions Affecting International Understanding, Social Science Research 


Council Bulletin 62, New York, 1950, pp. 118-23. : me 
2 Mace, C. A. National Stereotypes: their Nature and Function, Sociological Review, January- 


April, 1943. 
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avoid responding with a stereotype. Were all those who fell in the “Impos- 
sible to characterize” cell (ranging from 71 per cent of Germans asked to 
describe the Chinese down to three per cent of French and Americans asked 
to describe themselves) ‘respondents who avoided the choice of adjectives on 
rational grounds? There is evidence that they were not. Four surveys 
(Germany, Netherlands, Norway and the U.S.) were cross-tabulated by 
educational groups, and in all of them this final category attracted a higher 
percentage of uneducated than educated respondents. This is in line with 
an almost universal tendency in opinion polling for the less advantaged group 
to prefer the “no opinion” and “no answer” boxes. 

So it must be supposed that this category contains a mixture of sophisti- 
cated respondents, respondents who may have had stereotypes not describa- 
ble in the adjectives on the list, respondents unfamiliar with the peoples 
asked about, and along with them a sprinkling of the taciturn, illiterate and 
totally uncomprehending. 


STANDARDIZATION OF STEREOTYPES 


Each respondent was given a choice of 12 adjectives. In all, five peoples 
were described: the Russians by eight other nations, the Americans by them- 
selves and seven others, the British and French by themselves and three 
others, and the Chinese by three others. Eight described their own count- 
trymen. Table C gives the adjectives selected by the three highest percent- 
ages in each country, and the total in each cell represents the number of 
countries in which that adjective was among the three most popular. Table 
D gives the rank order of the six most frequently used adjectives. 

The picture of the Russians is quite consistent from country to country, 
that of the Americans somewhat less so. There is an indication that the 
British, French and Chinese are even less consistently pictured, but the lower 
percentages of respondents who found any adjectives applicable and the fact 
that these peoples were described in only three surveys makes comparisons 
difficult. : 

These consistencies, which surmount the translation barrier, suggest that 
stereotyped views of certain peoples are common property of the Western 
culture rather than the effect of differing bilateral national outlooks. The 
consistency of the Russian and American stereotypes might also be counted 
an effect of the so-called “bi-polar” world. 


THE STEREOTYPE AS A PROJECTION OF THE EGO 


The last column in Table C gives the adjectives picked by the three highest 
percentages in each nation to describe their fellow countrymen. There is 
evidently a universal tendency to appropriate the complimentary adjectives 
for ones own countrymen, and, by reflection of virtue, for oneself. Lippman 
said: “A pattern of stereotypes is not neutral.... It is not merely a short cut 
.... It is a guarantee of our self respect; it is a projection upon the world 
of our own value, our own position and our own rights.... They are the 
fortress of our own tradition and behind its defences we can continue to feel 
ourselves safe in the position we occupy.”?! 


1 Lippmann, W. ‘Public Opinion”, New York, Harcourt Brace, 1922, p. 96. 
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TABLE C 


Number of countries in which an adjective was one of the three most frequently chosen to describe their own 
countrymen or another country; (e.g., “hardworking”? was among the three adjetives most often used to 
describe Americans in three out of the seven countries describing them). 




















aainae pis caine thei Russians Americans British French Chinese coud 
(8) (7) (3) (3) (3) (8) 
Hardworking 5%! 3 I I 3 5 
Intelligent . I 2 2 1/3 5 
Practical. — 6 yy — ao 
Conceited. . — I 1, 2 -- — 
Generous. oo 3 —— I — 3 
Cruel. 6 _— a o 11/3 — 
Backward . 5 a= -- = 3 - 
Brave .. . — — I I 1/3 5 
Self-controlled . — — 2 a a a 
Domineering. 7% I — yy, “= a 
Progressive. — 6 — — —- _- 
Peace-loving — — I 1% I 6 
24 21 9 9 9 24 
1 Fractions represent ties for third place. 
TasBLeE D 
The six adjectives most frequently used to describe five nations. 
Brackets indicate tie in percentages. 
Description of Russians by: 
Australians British French Germans 
Domineering Hardworking Backward Cruel 
Hardworking Domineering Hardworking Backward 
Cruel Cruel Domineering Hardworking 
Backward Backward Brave Domineering 
Brave Brave Cruel Brave 
Progressive Practical Progressive Practical 
Progressive 
Italians Dutch Norwegians Americans 
Backward Cruel Hardworking Cruel 
Cruel Domineering Domineering Hardworking 
Domineering Backward Backward Domineering 
Hardworking Hardworking Brave Backward 
Brave Brave Cruel Conceited 
Intelligent Progressive Practical] Brave 
Progressive 
Description of Americans by: 
Australians British French Germans 
Progressive Progressive Practical Progressive 
Practical Conceited Progressive Generous 
Intelligent Generous Domineering Practical 
Conceited Peace-loving Hardworking Intelligent 
Peace-loving Intelligent Intelligent Peace-loving 
Generous Practical Generous Hardworking 
Self-controlled 
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Italians Dutch Norwegians 
Generous Practical Hardworking 
Practical Progressive Practical 
Hardworking Hardworking Progressive 
Intelligent { Generous Generous 
Progressive Peace-loving Peace-loving 
Peace-loving Intelligent Intelligent 
Description of British by: 
Germans Dutch 
Intelligent Self-controlled 
Self-controlled Peace-loving 
Conceited Practical 
Domineering Conceited 
Practical Hardworking 
Progressive Intelligent 
Description of French by: 
British Germans 
Intelligent Intelligent 
Conceited Conceited 
Hardworking Domineering 
Peace-loving Peace-loving 
Practical Cruel 
Generous Backward 
Brave 
Progressive 
Description of Chinese by: 
British Germans 
Hardworking Hardworking 
Backward Backward 
Peace-loving Intelligent 
Brave Cruel 
Cruel Brave 
Intelligent Self-controlled 
{ Peace-loving 
Description of own countrymen by: 
Australians British French 
Peace-loving Peace-loving Intelligent 
Generous Brave Peace-loving 
Brave Hardworking Generous 
Intelligent Intelligent Brave 
Practical Generous Hardworking 
Hardworking Practical Progressive 
Italians Dutch Norwegians 
Intelligent Peace-loving Peace-loving 
Hardworking Hardworking Hardworking 
Brave Intelligent Brave 
Generous Progressive Intelligent 
Peace-loving Brave Generous 
Practical Practical Progressive 
Conceited Self-controlled 
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Americans 
Intelligent 
Hardworking 
Brave 
Peace-loving 
Conceited 
Self-controlled 


Dutch 

Brave 
Generous 
Peace-loving 
Conceited 
Progressive 
Intelligent 
Backward 


Dutch 
Backward 
Har dworking 
Cruel 

Brave 
Self-controlled 
Peace-loving 


Germans 
Hardworking 
Intelligent 
Brave 
Practical 
Progressive 
Peace-loving 


Americans 
Peace-loving 
Generous 
Intelligent 
Progressive 
Hardworking 
Brave 
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STEREOTYPE DIRECTION AND TENSIONS 


The drafters of the questionnaire designated four of the adjectives—con- 
ceited, cruel, backward and domineering—as negative in connotation, and 
eight—hardworking, intelligent, practical, generous, brave, self-controlled, 
progressive and peace-loving—as positive. This is a rough measure, since 
it makes no allowance for varying degrees of attractiveness or repugnance of 
the qualities concerned; but in view of the variations in connotation, famili- 
arity and forcefulness of the adjectives when translated into seven different 
languages, no more precise index was practicable. The correctness of this 
division was demonstrated when the least popular positive adjective was 
found to have been chosen by a greater proportion of respondents than the 
most popular negative adjective in describing their countrymen, with the 
single exception of “conceited” in three of the nine countries. 

The average number of mentions of the positive terms and of the negative 
terms (i.e., the total of the times each such term was applied to a particular 
people divided by the number of respondents in the sample) is given at the 
bottom of Table B. 

To get a “stereotype score” which evaluates the “direction” or tone of the 
stereotype, the average number of negative words used to describe a people 
was doubled (to adjust for the two-to-one ratio of positive to negative terms) 
and subtracted from the positive average. This provides an index which 
could vary from + 8.0 (if every respondent had selected all positive but no nega- 
tive adjectives) to— 8.0 (if everyone had selected all negative but no positive 
adjectives). This “stereotype score” was computed for the 29 instances in 
which one nation described the people of another, and is given in Column I 
of Table E. 

Earlier in the survey respondents had been asked, “Which foreign people 
do you feel most friendly toward ?” and “Which foreign people do you feel 
least friendly toward ?” In each national survey six to 10 peoples were 
mentioned by more than one per cent of the sample. 

For each of the “stereotype scores”, the percentage of respondents. desig- 
nating that country as the one which they felt “least friendly” toward was 
subtracted from the percentage designating it as the one they were “most 
friendly” toward, in order to get a “friendship score”. (Less than one per 
cent was counted as zero.) This could range between + 100 (if 100 per cent 
of respondents had been friendly toward the same country, and none un- 
friendly), and — 100 (if 100 per cent had been unfriendly, none friendly). It 
may be worth reiterating that this represents friendly respondents minus 
unfriendly ones, rather than the degree of friendliness shown by any or all 
the people; whereas the “stereotype score” summarizes over a group of people 
positive and negative tendencies which may be exhibited by the same indi- 
viduals. The “friendship score” is given in Column II of Table E. Table F 
shows the relationship of the two scores. This bears out on an international 
level the conclusion, which Katz and Braly drew from a survey of 100 Prince- 
ton students, that “there is a marked similarity between the relative ranking 
on the basis of preference for group names and the average scores represent- 
ing an evaluation of typical traits.” 









CHANGES IN STEREOTYPES 


In 1942 the Office of Public Opinion Research asked a sample of 1,200 Ameri- 
cans to select those adjectives from a list of 25 which best described the Rus- 
sians.!_ Seven of these adjectives were also used on the Unesco survey. The 
results are as follows: 








1942 1948 
a a a a 61% 49% 
tee aes, a a a a a ae 16% 12% 
es: « « “s ce eo Be TBS 18% 13% 
a a a ee a 3% 28% 
a a er se 9% 50% 
Pe 9. « is * # & 26 vas 48% 28% 
Sa a a ee a a a 24% 15% 





A “stereotype score” was computed for these percentages in the manner out- 
lined above, except that the negative average was multiplied by 2.5 rather 
than 2 to adjust for the different ratio of positive to negative adjectives. For 
1942 the score is 1.4; for 1948 it is 0.8. (For all 12 adjectives it is 2.0 in 1948. 
This is indicative of the effect that alteration of only a few words can have.) 
Allowing for the difference between the length and content of the two word 
lists, it still seems obvious that some other factor is at work, and it is most 
reasonable to assume that this is the deterioration in Russian-American 
relations. In this case, stereotypes may be more flexible than is often as- 
sumed. ? 

This alteration over a period of time suggests that stereotypes are less 
likely to govern the likes and dislikes between nations than to adapt themselves 
to the positive or negative relationships based on matters unrelated to images 
of the people concerned. Rather than summing up the characteristics of a 
people as “pictured in his head” and deciding whether this is a portrait of 
a “nice” or a “bad” person, (a subjective method which would be somewhat 
analogous to the compilation of the “stereotype score” above), it seems that the 
individual is first brought to a feeling of like or dislike, after which he re- 
focusses his mental image to correspond. 

Schoenfeld, in comparing the content of the stereotypes he found just 
after Pearl Harbour with those found by Katz and Braly in the early 1930's, 
concludes that “the influence of historical events has changed somewhat 
the quality of the German, Italian and especially the Japanese stereotypes. 
Many of the old qualities have been retained, but to them have been added 
new ones, such as arrogant, conceited, cowardly, deceitful. In addition, 
some former qualities of a pejorative nature have increased in frequency of 
assignment. To the traditional stereotypes of those nations with which we 
are allied, there have also been added new qualities, but these are generally 
of a likeable kind; while former complimentary qualities have in some in- 


1 Cantril, H. and Strunk, M. ‘Public Opinion” 1935-46, Princeton, 1951, p. 502. 

2 Mace, C. A. op. cit., “...current usage tends to restrict the term to ideas that are fixed when 
fixity is inappropriate, or oe on other than purely intellectual grounds. It implies 
most frequently fixity of ideas or invariability of responses in circumstances which call 
for plasticity or adaptability.” 
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TABLE E 





Col. I, “Stereotype Score’’—average number of positive adjectives applied to a people, minus twice the num- 
ber of negative adjectives. 

Col. II, “Friendliness Score”’— percentage designating themselves “most friendly” toward a people minus per- 
centage designating themselves “‘least friendly’’. 








laiesinlia Score” «Friendship Score”’ 
Dutch to Americans. 2.6 26% 
Norwegians to Americans 2.5 21% 
Italians to Americans. . 2.1 50% 
Australians to Americans. . 1.9 60% 
French to Americans. . 1.9 11% 
Germans to Americans... .. 1.8 24% 
Americans to British . ‘ 1.0 31% 
British to Americans. . 1.0 26 % 
Dutch to British . 0.7 8% 
British to French. 0.4 9% 
Germans to British . 0.4 9% 
Mexicans to Americans. 0.3 18% 
Dutch to French. 0.2 4% 
British to Chinese. 0.2 0% 
Mexicans to French. O.I 0% 
Germans to Chinese. oO 0% 
Mexicans to British . . ‘ ‘ : oO 0% 
Dutch to Chinese. . : ‘ : —0.3 0% 
Germans to French. ... ec —0.4 — 2% 
Mexicans to Chinese. ‘ : ‘ ‘ —o.6 —10% 
Norwegians to Russians. . . .  . —0.7 — 26% 
Mexicans to Russians. . . . . —o.8 —24% 
Australians to Russians. . F : ‘ —1.0 — 34% 
British to Russians. . ‘ F : —1.0 —37% 
Germans to Russians. . . ‘ : —1.5 —56% 
French to Russians. . . es —1.6 — 22% 
Americans to Russian. . . . . — 2.0 —51% 
Dutch to Russian. . . . . —2.2 — 36% 
Italians to Russians. . . . . —2.5 — 39% 





stances increased in frequency of assignment—apparently it is possible for a 
nationality stereotype to undergo marked changes of direction or intensity 
without correspondingly great changes in quality.” 

Further light on this process is obtained if the 1942 and 1948 stereotypes 
above are divided into two patterns—a positive and a negative. The rank 
order and the rough proportions of the percentages are the same for both 
periods within each pattern. In both, more respondents think the Russians 
cruel than think them conceited; in both more think them hardworking than 
brave, brave than progressive, progressive than practical, practical than 
intelligent. But in the interim all the bad qualities have come to the fore 
and the good ones receded. 

These isolated findings are, of course, indicative rather than conclusive; 
but repetition of word-list studies over a period of time long enough to relate 
national stereotypes to events of international significance may shed further 
light on their swiftness of change and susceptibility to events. 








TABLE F 
Relationship of ‘‘Stereotype” and “Friendship” score in Table E. 





“Stereotype Score” 





“Friendship Score” 


40 % and over - —- — 
31 to 40 % —_—- = 
21 to 30% — — — 
I tio 20% _ _- — 
I to 10% _- — — 


fe) o— — —_— 


—i11to—20% —- — — 
—21to—30% — I — 
— 31 to— 40 % 2 — — 


o/ 
— 1to—10% —-— — — I I o= 
2 
2 
—40% andover — I I = 





SUMMARY OF THE FINDINGS 


The Unesco poll indicates: (a) that there exists in all eight countries surveyed 
a tendency to ascribe certain characteristics to certain peoples; (b) that there 
is a uniform tendency of respondents of all countries, taken as a whole, to 
describe the Russians in the same terms, and somewhat less agreement on 
the Americans; (c) that stereotypes of one’s own countrymen are invariably 
in flattering terms; (d) that the prevalence of complimentary over derogatory 
terms in a national stereotype is a good index of friendliness between nations. 

There is limited evidence that national stereotypes are flexible over a 
period of years; and thus thay they may follow and rationalize, rather than 
precede and determine, reaction to a certain nation. 

The tenor of the findings as a whole is in the direction of minimizing the 
causative effect of either favorable or unfavorable stereotypes in relations 
between nations, and suggesting that they may not exist until objective events 
demand their creation. Perhaps their important function is the wartime 
one of providing a rationale within which men are able to kill, deceive and 
perform other acts not sanctioned by the usual moral code. 


POSSIBILITIES FOR FURTHER RESEARCH 


This material was analysed almost entirely for evidence of stereotypes as 
related to international tensions. It is obvious that there remains to be done 
a great deal of research toward describing and accounting for stereotypes. 
Unsummarized results of this type, in the form of punch cards, might reveal 
more about the extent to which stereotypes are phenomena of individual 
personality or class outlook; certainly these findings suggest that differences 
within a nation may be more extreme than those between nations. 

The survey as a whole shows that suggestive findings can come from an 
international poll, and that even a technique so sensitive to semantic diffi- 
culties as the word list may produce useful results. 
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AN EXPERIMENT 
IN INTERNATIONAL ATTITUDES RESEARCH 


Mitton D. GRAHAM 


There is an apocryphal story about an American tourist who was travelling 
abroad for the first time. Confronted with the puzzling alternative of passage- 
ways marked “British subjects” and “Foreigners” at the British passport 
control, he confidently selected the “British subjects” passageway. When 
he showed his American passport, the old “bobby” on guard politely informed 
him that he would have to join the “Foreigners” queue. “But I’m no foreign- 
er”, the exasperated tourist replied, “I’m an American.” With the faint 
sigh called forth by endless repetition of a regulation with which he person- 
ally did not hold, the bobby answered, “I know, mate, but my guv’ner says 
you are and his guv’ner says you are. So let’s say you are. It’s easier.” 

The story does not go on to tell how the tourist received this advice, or 
whether he came to realize after a few days in Britain that he was a foreigner, 
that he was looked at and generally judged in the light of certain national 
images and national stereotypes that the British hold concerning Americans 
and the U.S.A. It is too bad that this apocryphal story of the American 
tourist ends as it does, leaving to the realms of conjecture and possibly fantasy 
what might have happened if he had militantly set himself against the whole 
concept of “being foreign”. 

The cause of increased international understanding faces the same formi- 
dable obstacles as did the American tourist of the story. The basic, long- 
lasting attitudes maintained by one people towards another‘ people change 
very slowly. Personal contacts are limited and often far from representative, 
as, for instance, in the case of wealthy tourists who come to visit historical 
monuments and shrines. Secondary sources of information, such as books, 
the press, films and radio, are distinctly limited in their power to convey an 
accurate and fair presentation of foreigners, for they speak in the local idiom, 
in well established national contexts. The consequent confusing effect upon 
international understanding is well-known, though not enough stress is laid 
on its importance. Take, for instance, the debate on emigration to America 
in the post-Napoleonic era. The radical politician William Cobbett wrote 
glowing accounts of the material well-being of American farmers, such accounts 
serving the double purpose of encouraging emigration and furthering his 
own proposed agricultural reforms in Britain. His primary interest was 
the English farmer, but his arguments involved the American farmer, so 
that his opponents in English politics also took to depicting the American 
farmer and the western immigrant in terms that suited their domestic politics. 
As a result, a generation of British writers constructed a series of conflicting 
national stereotypes of the American farmer, and these persisted for many 
years. Even when the cruder stereotypes were at last replaced by more 
objective appraisals, not all the elements of the stereotypes were discarded. 
The belief current in some quarters today, that Americans are materialistic 
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in the extreme, that they put far too much stress on material well-being, 
owes much to the controversy that William Cobbett encouraged in British 
accounts of America 135 years ago. 

The roles of the national image and the cruder national stereotype are 
various and subtle. They affect the statesman formulating policy; the poli- 
tician plays on them to justify his acts; the ordinary person confronted with 
a “foreigner” calls on them to help him deal with the “foreigner”. At every 
point of contact between different nationalities, words and actions are influ- 
enced by the national image and the national stereotype. Yet for all their 
importance, relatively little has been done in the way of systematically cata- 
loguing these images and stereotypes, or in the way of examining their possible 
sources, their complex interplay, their general effectiveness in international 
relations, or their susceptibility to deliberate manipulation by unscrupulous 
persons or agencies. 

Believing that a rudimentary catalogue of national images and national 
stereotypes would be useful in itself and might suggest other exploratory 
studies in this field, I undertook in June-September 1950 a study of British 
attitudes towards Americans and the U.S.A. At the outset I hoped not 
only to catalogue the most frequently occurring images and stereotypes, but 
(a) to determine if those individual images and stereotypes could be fitted 
into larger, more comprehensive patterns of ideas, and (b) to relate those 
patterns, if possible, to source materials and to personal information offered 
by the respondents. 


I found that there was little literature on studies with similar emphases | 


so I settled on the less ambitious plan of enquiring into the technique of inter- 
national attitude research. My paper consequently became more an ex: 
periment in methodology than anything else. My methodology had to evoke 
and record individual attitudes and opinions that could be roughly validated 
by a content analysis of British literature on America or by commercial opinion 
surveys already made; it also had to facilitate analysis of individual responses, 
so as to determine whether larger patterns of ideas existed, i.e., to determine 
a general framework of ideas into which most individual responses could be 
fitted. 

First I sought advice from experts in Anglo-American relations and from 
attitude research experts in Britain. Secondly, I decided on a questionnaire, 
the answers to which would provide me with datafor summarization. Third- 
ly, I decided to conduct a series of non-directive group discussions, to com- 
plement the questionnaire data and correct any serious errors of direction or 
bias which I might have committed. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


One initial problem of the development of the questionnaire was to select 
items that would encourage really well-thought-out answers, while at the 
same time sustaining interest in a long, complicated series of items. I decided 
that the verbal items must be sufficiently idiomatic and familiar to avoid 
appearing stilted or contrived. This meant presenting verbatim quotations 
from books, newspapers and periodicals, and from radio broadcasts, public 
speeches or public discussions. 

From these sources I catalogued words, phrases or sentences of opinion 
concerning the Americans and the U.S.A. From this catalogue I selected 


the most frequently appearing items, and from these items I chose those that 
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were phrased in the simplest and most provocative language. I found that 
my final selections fell roughly into four categories by subject matter: (a) 
remarks about friends or personal acquaintances; (b) remarks about “Ameri- 
can types”, whether personally contacted or not; (c) remarks about “the 
Americans” taken as a people; and (d) remarks about the U.S.A. as a nation 
and as a dominant world power. 

To determine what amount of categorization, if any, was taking place 
in the minds of my respondents, I introduced into the questionnaire the fa- 
miliar question: “What do you usually think of first when you hear the word 
‘American’?” Analysis of the responses to this question indicated that rough 
categories similar to those of my initial content analysis did exist in the minds 
of my respondents. 

To evoke maximum responses to items within these four categories, I 
used in the questionnaire four techniques commonly employed in many types 
of social research project: (a) I tried to determine the degree of personal 
acquaintance with Americans, by asking direct questions in the personal 
information section of the questionnaire. Voluntary remarks written on 
the questionnaire by respondents also occasionally helped to determine the 
degree of relationship. (b) As to “American types”, I had reproduced 
10 photographs from the United States Information Service file of “American 
types”. Respondents were instructed to select any that appeared to them 
tobe “American types” and to explain briefly why. (c) As to “the Americans” 
as a people, I listed 72 descriptive words and phrases from British historical 
and contemporary writings, including such statements as: “Americans are 
friendly”, “Americans are materialistic”, “Americans talk too much”, “Ameri- 
cans pamper their women”, etc. Before final inclusion in the questionnaire, 
the 72 words and phrases were submitted to 20 judges for rating on a 5-point 
scale (strongly favourable, favourable, ambivalent, unfavourable, strongly 
unfavourable) so as (i) to ensure an equal number of favourable and unfa- 
vourable items from which selections could be made, and (ii) to permit numeri- 
cal scores to be computed for each individual respondent. (d) As to opinions 
about the U.S.A. as a nation and as a dominant world power, I selected 50 
statements from mainly contemporary sources, such as the newspaper and 
periodical press. Sample statements were: “America is a rapacious imperia- 
listic power intent on destroying Britain’s independence”, “A good education 
is in the reach of the poorest American”. Listed under each statement were 
the words “Strongly agree, agree, bit-of-both, disagree, strongly disagree”, 
with “bit-of-both” defined as partially agree and partially disagree. Before 
these statements were listed in the questionnaire, 20 judges were asked to 
evaluate each of them as under (c). The method by which total scores for 
the 50 items were computed for each respondent is described below. 

To complete the questionnaire, I added a fifth section of personal infor- 
mation questions, making it clear that individual respondents would remain 
anonymous and that group identification numbers only were on the question- 
naires. I further explained that such personal information made the previous 
attitude and opinion selections and responses more meaningful. Information 
requested included: (a) age; (b) place of residence, length of time in present 
residence and whether in own home or parents’ home}; (c) marital status; 
(d) method of wages or salary payment; (e) participation in organized social 

and group activities; (f) preference of political parties; (g) social class; (h) 
reading habits; (i) educational attainment; (j) trips abroad and visits to the 
U.S.A.; (k) the name of an American of whom all Americans should be proud; 
(I) the title of a favourite American film; (m) the various ways in which the 
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respondent had come into contact with Americans; and (n) the various ways 
in which the respondent received information about Americans and the 
U.S.A. 


THE SAMPLE 


With the questionnaire completed, the sample had to be very carefully se- 
lected. From the beginning of the study I ruled out all possibility of at- 
tempting to obtain a national sample. I had no intention of attempting to 
predict the attitudes and opinions of the British population asa whole. I felt 
that I had enough to do in trying to catalogue the most frequently occurring 
attitudes, in determining attitude patterns, sources, derivations and inter- 
pretations. My idea was to obtain respondents who were articulate, who 
were willing to express their ideas about Americans at length, and who would 
be co-operative. I achieved this (and incidentally simplified the process 
of obtaining data through the questionnaire) by contacting various organi- 
zations. Some were political in nature (e.g. a Young Conservative Club), 
some educational (e.g. a Workers’ Educational Association class), some 
social (e.g. a local Rotary Club), and some internationally oriented (e.g. 
alocal section of the United Nations Association). Only organized 
Communist groups declined to co-operate, and even so, several Communist 
sympathizers in other groups completed the questionnaire. 


I used various methods of contacting individual respondents through | 
these organizations. In about one-third of the cases, I presented my enquiry | 


directly to a group and solicited its co-operation in completing the question- 
naires; in these cases, it was made clear that I was an American. In the 
remaining two-thirds of the cases, the fact of my being American was not 
brought up, since the questionnaires were either presented to groups by a 
British sponsor, or were sent out by post and returned by post. All told, | 
distributed 1,050 questionnaires; 724 were returned, eight of which were 
so incompletely answered as to be useless. ‘The remaining 716 questionnaires 
had very few omissions or illegible replies. An analysis of these 716 completed 
questionnaires disclosed the sample to be: (a) 54 per cent under-30-year-olds, 
i.e., 17-29; (b) 59 per cent middle and upper middle class by their own desig- 
nation; (c) 53 per cent with some university training; (d) 41 per cent Labour 
party sympathizers, 31 per cent Conservative party sympathizers by their 
own statement; and (e) 16 per cent who had personally visited the United 
States. As compared with known class or generally accepted estimates, the 
social status and educational level of the respondents inmy sample were consider- 
ably superior to the estimated national distributions, as might be expected 
among respondents who are exceptionally articulate and who are active in 
organizations. Much closer to national distribution figures and estimates 
were the distributions in my sample of (a) political preferences; (b) regional 
distribution; (c) rural-urban distribution; and (d) personal visits to the 
United States on the part of individual respondents. In short, my sample 
was not a representative cross-section, but might be characterized as consisting 
chiefly of opinion leaders or potential opinion leaders. Such a selection 
seemed to me to be desirable, considering the aim of my enquiry. 
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INTERPRETATION OF DATA 


The data collected from the 716 questionnaires, I interpreted by two tech- 
niques: (a) simple statistical tabulations and tests for significant differences; 
and (b) non-directive group discussions. Much of the data lent itself to 
simple ranking, such as the 10 photographs of possible “American types”, 
the 72 descriptive words and phrases and the 50 opinion statements. Another 
classification of responses to the question “What do you usually think of 
first when you hear the word ‘American’ ?” resulted in a tabulation by subject 
matter (e.g., dress, GI’s, accent, etc.), further subdivided into “favourable”, 
“unfavourable” and “ambivalent”, according to my judgment. 

Tabulation of responses to the 50 opinion statements was more compli- 
cated. First of all, all responses had to be interpreted according to their 
degree of favourableness to the United States. As the statements were some- 
times phrased sympathetically and sometimes antipathetically it was necessary 
to assess all responses accordingly. If the 20 judges had evaluated a statement 
as “favourable” and a respondent marked “strongly agree” to that statement, 
the resultant score was tabulated as a 1 or strongly favourable; likewise, 
another respondent marking “strongly disagree” to a statement judged “un- 
favourable” would be credited with a 1, while “strongly disagree” to a “fa- 
vourable” statement would be tabulated as 5 or strongly unfavourable. 

To help further in the analysis of an over-all pattern of ideas, the 50 opinion 
statements were also divided into five categories according to subject matter, 
and the scores were considered on that basis. The five categories were: 
(a) statements primarily pertaining to international politics (examples: 
“America leads by right the free nations of the world”); (b) statements pri- 
marily pertaining to economics (example: “The Marshall Plan is a device for 
widening America’s markets overseas.”); (c) statements primarily pertaining 
to military matters (example: “We in Britain can speak openly with pride of 
closer military collaboration with America.”); (d) statements primarily per- 
taining to American cultural topics (example: “In literature, the Americans 
have produced little of importance.”); and (e) statements primarily pertain- 
ing to American domestic affairs (example: “Racial and religious discrimi- 
nation is being attacked with increasing effectiveness on many fronts in 
America.”). The scores of all respondents within these five categories fur- 
nished data for another tabulation. 

However, I not only wanted to ascertain the over-all frequency distribu- 
tion of the 50 opinion statements and the 72 descriptive words and phrases, 
but also to discover whether the answers varied strikingly from one group 
of respondents to another. Consequently I drew matched sub-samples of 
30 from the respondents, that is, I matched two groups of 30 respondents 
for four of the five following characteristics: age, education, political preference, 
social status class, and visits tothe United States, to see ifthe one variable charac- 
teristic would give rise to any statistically important differences between the 
scores computed for responses. By the use of four-fold tables and of the 


aaa 
d 
formula for correlated proportions 2Dp= \V a I then tried to determine 


at the .95 confidence level what significant differences could be found. 
Several of these were such as might have been readily expected; for example 
(a) respondents who had personally visited the U.S.A. were more favourably 
inclined and (b) university students of conscription age were more unfavour- 
able on military topics, etc. 
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In addition to these statistical techniques, I also conducted some 35 group 
discussions throughout the United Kingdom. The discussion groups were 
collected in much the same way as the groups of respondents for the question- 
naire, through organized bodies such as political clubs, adult education classes, 
social societies, etc. Groups generally numbered about 30 people and dis- 
cussions generally lasted two-and-a-half hours. The order of the meetings 
was almost always the same. I introduced the subject and purpose of my 
enquiry and invited any comments or questions on America or Americans. 
If provocation were needed, I generally introduced the question, “Do you 
think that American films portray American life fairly >” Beyond that, I 
attempted no control of the discussion except to keep it on the general topic 
ef America and Americans. Such discussions, discursive as they were, were 
most helpful in providing suggestions for the interpretation of remarks written 
on the 716 questionnaires. For example, the American accent was occasion- 
ally mentioned by respondents as the first thing they thought of when the 
word “American” was mentioned. Few explained why. The discussions 
offered several explanations: the American accent was friendly as a North- 
country accent (which it resembles in some ways) is friendly; the American 
accent was disturbingly nasal (an attribute that in historical accounts was 
assigned to the much disliked Puritans and Cromwellians); the American 
accent was not cultured (there being no American equivalent of the British 
public school “cultured” accent), etc. After these group discussions, I 
summed up various points and issues raised and found them of great help 
in interpreting my questionnaire data. 

After interpretation of the questionnaire data by the group discussion and 
statistical techniques, I made an evaluation of the completed survey on two 
counts: (a) whether it specifically met the initial requirement of evoking 
relatively complete and well-thought-out responses so that reasonably accurate 
attitude patterns could be worked out, and (b) whether it fulfilled the more 
general requirement of contributing in a small way to a field of enquiry that 
needs contributions, the promotion of greater international understanding. 

Considering the more specific requirement first, I felt on conclusion of 
the survey that response had certainly been evoked, that it was remarkably 
complete and considered, and that rough patterns of ideas could be worked 
out for individual respondents and for groups of respondents. One evidence 
of the degree to which response was evoked was the good percentage of returns 
(about 70 per cent) on questionnaires handed out. This is the more re- 
markable in view of the fact that the questionnaire was long and often compli- 
cated, with a minimum completion time of one hour and an average completion 
time of 80 minutes. To sustain interest and co-operation for this length of 
time had been one of the problems that had bothered me from the first. Three 
helpful factors seem to have intervened here: (a) The subject matter itself 
was interesting ; everybody, it seemed, had opinions about Americans, and very 
little reticence was shown in expressing those views. (b) Further interest was 
aroused by the explanatory remarks, to the effect that the survey was being 
conducted by a private person interested in problems pertaining to the promo- 
tion of greater international understanding; it was not a poll; it was not an 
organized publicity stunt; it was, if anything, too serious and too ambitious. 
(c) The questionnaire material sustained the interest. There were enough 
—and not too many—opportunities for respondents to express themselves 
freely by writing in answers. There were adequate numbers of favourable 
and unfavourable items from which to choose; there was no obviously pro- 
or anti-American attitude; there was no indication that any one particular 
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choice or attitude was desired from the respondent. (These points were all 
raised in several group discussions devoted to the drafting of the question- 
naire.) 

But the most important contributory factor to the sustaining of interest, 
I believe, was the variety of the techniques presented. The photographs 
of “possible American types” had the general appeal of visual material. 
Ninety per cent of the respondents made selections from these, and 75 per cent 
went to the trouble of adding explanatory remarks. The photograph proved 
a good initial attention-getting device. The second technique, despite its 
difficulty, encouraged free expression. “What do you usually think of first 
when you hear the word ‘American’ ?” is at best a difficult question to an- 
swer, and one that might be expected to elicit replies only from the most 
loquacious of respondents. Nevertheless, 75 per cent of the respondents 
made some answer, generally of a spontaneous or fragmentary nature, such as 
“Dollars”, or “Cowboys and Indians”, or “Power which I should like to see 
Britain have!” The answers to this question were valuable not only for their 
descriptive content, but also as an indication that some respondents thought 
immediately of American acquaintances, some thought of “American types” 
or of Americans as a people and some thought of the U.S.A. as a dominant 
political, economic and military power. 

The third technique was much simpler. The 72 descriptive words and 
phrases from which respondents were asked to check off all those that they 
thought fitted the Americans proved to be the most popular of all techniques 
—permitting a wide range of comments and requiring no justification for 
the selection of any particular item. Moreover, many respondents spontane- 
ously added remarks in the margin of the questionnaire, alongside their 
selections. The average number of selections was 30, indicating that possibly 
the list of 72 was unnecessarily long and that 45 or 50 would have been suffi- 
cient. I had deliberately made the list this length, so as to be able to include 
words and phrases current before 1860 in equal number with more recent 
ones. In general, the older phrases were far more popular than the more 
modern ones, if frequency of selection among the respondents is a fair cri- 
terion. The selections suggest that frequency of response depends chiefly on 
continued and consistent usage over a long period of time, and that even 
those few contemporary descriptive phrases that proved popular are nothing 
but variations of phrases once popular but now seldom used. Not one of 
the descriptive phrases frequently selected could be called a new concept, 
i.e., one which had arisen in the last five years. 

Another very noticeable aspect of the descriptive phrases was the ineffec- 
tiveness of “double-barrelled” statements and statements taken from an 
unusual context. In one case, I had combined an early nineteenth century 
judgement that Americans are “fickle” with a contemporary judgment that 
Americans are “changeable”. ‘The resultant “fickle and changeable” drew 
one of the lowest frequencies of all, and several respondents made it quite 
plain that they could agree to “changeable” but not to “fickle” so they had 
marked nothing. An example of a statement taken from an unusual context 
was a phrase from a newspaper editorial lauding the Marshall Plan as the 
product of “far-sighted planners”. ‘Taken from this context and made to 
apply to the Americans it proved most unpopular. 

The fourth technique used in the questionnaire was the reproduction of 
a David Low cartoon, released at the time of the Anglo-American slanging 
match just prior to the Washington Economic Conference of August 1949. 
The cartoon depicted American financial leaders expressing confidence in 
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Britain and several British renegades decrying such a position with defeatist 
slogans and banners. Respondents were asked what they thought of the 
cartoon. Answers, of course, were so varied and sketchy that no detailed 
analysis of them could be made, but it was apparent that very few respondents 
considered the message of the cartoon in the broader perspective of Anglo- 
American understanding. I had not, in fact, expected the responses to the 
cartoon to yield even that generalization, since I had included it to break up 
the heavy verbal appearance of the questionnaire and also to turn attention 
from the Americans as a people to the U.S.A. as a world power, thereby 
introducing the next section. 

The fifth technique was the familiar affirmative statement to which agree- 
ment is asked, in this case on a 5-point scale. As explained previously, the 
statements were mainly on contemporary issues, balanced as to sympathetic 
and antipathetic sentiment, and listed in a random fashion, to avoid any 
apparent design or deliberate “rigging” of answers. 

On the whole, then, I felt that the lengthiness of the five techniques had 
proved to be justified; interest was sustained, answers were given in several 
different ways, and in general responses were complete and consistent. 

The result was that some rough over-all patterns of ideas emerged from 
the mass of data, ideas that suggest the importance of further investigating 
the field of international attitude research. In the various sections of the 
questionnaire, distinct preferences were revealed among the respondents; 
these preferences, related to one another, prompted me to make certain gener- 
alizations about possible over-all patterns of ideas. 

Taking the responses to the questionnaire section by section, the selection 
of photographs of “possible American types” showed that 95 per cent of the 
respondents made no reservations about the use of the term “types” but 
were willing to generalize about the characteristics of Americans whether 
they had had personal experience of them or not. The order of popularity 
of the photographs is revealing. 


PHOTOGRAPH OF “‘AMERICAN TYPES” SELECTED BY RESPONDENTS 








Photo description % of respondents selecting it 
Texas county sheriff ee ds oe. Mew 76% 
Mid-western city school superintendent. : 1 SM seh 70% 
War-time Air Force mechanic. .. Se ees 69% 
Negro skilled worker on TVA project. . . . . . 52% 
Maine French-Canadian farmboy ‘ a , si 33% 
New York High School couple. : : : - « 28% 
Middle-aged Red Cross volunteer worker atte ee ee Oa el 
Elderly Texas couple at cattle show . : : : : : 27% 
Mid-west farmwife. .  . gle Oe 14% 
Connecticut Kosher poultry raiser a ard SR AES 6% 





Of these 10 “types”, only the wartime GI was widely known by personal 
contact in Britain, though the film cowboy and the film newspaper executive 
are more popular as “American types”. 

Among responses to “What do you usually think of first when you hear 
the word ‘American’ ?”, 50 per cent related to acquaintances and less well 
known “American types”, about 35 per cent to the U.S.A. as a world power, 
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and the remaining 15 per cent to miscellaneous items of interest such as sky- 
scrapers, automobiles, cowboys and Indians, etc. 

Selections from the list of 72 descriptive words and phrases showed the 
most popular (top 20 per cent of the distribution) to be: 


DESCRIPTIVE PHRASES MOST POPULAR WITH RESPONDENTS 


(listed with the most popular first) 











Favourable Ambivalent Unfavourable 
Americans Americans Americans 

are friendly. are a mixture of many are cocksure. 
are informal. nationalities. are noisv. 
are enterprising. stress technical efficiency. boast and brag 
are gregarious. : a lot. 
are energetic. are well-dressed and 
are generous. well-fed. 
are hospitable. cater to their young people. 
are warm-hearted. mechanize everything. 
are industrious. are outspoken. 


are sentimental. 





The least frequently selected descriptive phrases were of two types: those 
that were confusing or “double-barrelled” and those which, as indicated by 
remarks and discussions, were deliberately not selected because they did not 
“fit” Americans. 


DESCRIPTIVE PHRASES LEAST POPULAR WITH RESPONDENTS 
(listed with the least popular first) 


(A) The double-barrelled and confusing Statements 








Favourable Ambivalent Unfavourable 
Americans Americans Americans 
are far-sighted are fickle and changeable. 
planners. are wasteful and impro- 
vident. 
are intolerant and pre- 
judiced. 





Selections from the list of 50 opinion statements showed the most frequent 
(top 20 per cent of the distribution) to be: 


OPINION STATEMENTS MOST POPULAR WITH RESPONDENTS 

(most popular listed first) 

No answer with: Too many American labour unions hold or increase their membership 
by use or threat of physical violence. 


Agree with: We in Britain can learn several things from American productivity methods. 
Disagree with: Americans are not interested in Britain. 
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(B) Deliberately not selected, i.e., do not fit Americans 








Favourable Ambivalent Unfavourable 
Americans Americans Americans 

have a facility for self- have no respect for are domineering. 

criticism. tradition. are ill-mannered. 
are well-educated. are idealistic. are vulgar. 
make fine soldiers. have little respect for 
are good sports. law and authority. 
are imaginative. drink heavily. 


gamble a lot. 





Agree with: The U.S. must learn that international trade is a two-way traffic. 

Disagree with: America has become a rapacious, imperialist power intent on destroying 
Britain’s independence. 

Agree with: Restrictions should be removed from travel of visitors to Britain from U.S. 

Agree with: Americans can improve, adapt and mass-produce with an unsurpassed 
skill. 

Agree with: American business is equal to the task of readjusting itself to changing 
conditions. 

Agree with: One of the greatest hopes for peace in our time is that America is prepared 
to throw her energies into the task of achieving world economic recovery. 

Disagree with: The U.S. is swiftly moving toward a one-class society by turning the 
whole community into a prosperous middle-class. 


From these selections and responses I concluded that in general : 

(1) When Americans as individuals, as “types” or as a people were mentioned, 
the response was more often favourable than unfavourable. 

(2) On current international and political matters, the response was more 
often favourable than unfavourable. 

(3) On current military or on cultural topics, the response was so mixed and 
divided that these topics found no place among the most popular state- 
ments. : 

(4) American domestic affairs drew more ambivalent and contradictory 
responses than any other category of statements. 

After reaching these four general conclusions, I made a detailed examination 

of their content and of the possible contributory factors that had led to their 

formation. The responses to points concerning Americans as individuals 
and as a people suggested several large areas ‘where investigation might be 
continued. Americans mentioned as individuals by the respondents were 
generally personal friends or acquaintances, reactions to whom were strongly 
favourable. GIs who were billetted in or frequently visited British homes, 
school chums, Americans on business or social trips to Britain, or friends met 
in America accounted for most such associations. Americans as “types” 
seemed in some cases to be Americans contacted superficially (such as the 
bulk of the tourists and the GIs) or specific national stereotypes created by 
mass media (such as the cowboy or the Wall Street tycoon or the Negro). 

A “type” represents the cumulative attributes of a group of individuals who 

are not well known to the respondent but who seem to have certain traits 

incommon. The judgment may be based either on superficial contact or obser- 
vation or on consistent portrayal over a long period of time in books, the 
press or the films. But no matter what the basis of the judgment, the trend 
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from the individual to the “type” is from the specific to the more general, 
and from the strongly favourable to the moderately favourable. These 
trends continue as the still more general concept of the “American people” 
comes into consideration. Here, much greater reliance is placed on second- 
hand information such as press and literary accounts; personal attributes 
become more blurred, generalizations become more sweeping, considerations 
of American national and international policy begin to affect some respon- 
dents’ replies, and the circle from the individual American friend to the 
U.S.A. as a dominant world power is closed. 

There are no tidy cutting-off points for “American types” and “the Ame- 
ricans” and “the U.S.A.” in the respondents’ opinion patterns; on the contrary 
there is a fairly evident fusion of all three into a single element which lends 
itself to occasional over-simplifications such as: The GIs were generous, the 
Americans have a Yankee shrewdness, therefore the Marshall Plan arose 
from mixed motivations of generosity and self-interest; as the estimated propor- 
tions of self-interest and generosity vary, so judgement of the Marshall Plan 
tends to vary. Adda third variable, that Americans are not domineering 
and therefore have not sought to dictate British domestic policy through 
administration of the Marshall Plan, and it becomes most difficult to distin- 
guish clearly what opinion factors are most operative in acceptance, criticism 
or rejection of the Marshall Plan. 

A more striking—and a more serious—example of the interdependence 
and interplay of concepts of “American types”, “the Americans”, and “the 
U.S.A.” arises from the belief, general among the respondents, that Ameri- 
cans are relatively uncultured and that America’s world leadership reflects 
not only her lack of experience but also her lack of those well-trained, well- 
educated leaders for which British world leadership has always been distin- 
guished. Without following up the ramifications or reflecting on the justice 
of such a comparison, it is sufficient to say that the respondents’ appraisal 
of American culture and their confidence in American world leadership are 
somehow related. 

These two examples of attitudes towards the Marshall Plan and towards 
American world leadership suggest the great potential valves of international 
attitude research projects. My exploratory study has convinced me that 
further investigation of this field can yield many valuable contributions to 
the cause of increased international understanding—a cause which the 
social sciences certainly cannot afford to neglect. 











CERTAIN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS 
OF BENELUX 


PIERRE DE BIE 


IMPORTANCE OF PSYCHOLOGICAL FACTORS IN INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


At the present day when many people make democracy a religion, there is 
lively interest in the part played by psychological factors in the maintenance 
and growth of social relations and social structures. Research has demon- 
strated the importance of such factors as opinions, prejudices and sympathy 
or antipathy in certain crucial sectors, e.g., industrial relations, administra- 
tive organization or contacts between groups differing in race, religion or 
culture, a factor making for efficiency, smooth functioning or peaceful co- 
existence, understanding and friendly contacts respectively. 

More recently a similar spirit of enquiry has been evident in the sphere 
of international relations. The question is being asked whether the directive 
taken by international policy and understanding between nations are not in 
fact dependent on the ideas and wishes of the citizens of the countries con- 
cerned—whether their mental images and judgments of each other, their mutual 
esteem, their feelings and affections for each other may not be among the 
factors determining the relations between their countries. If the will of the 
citizens is the surest foundation of a national democracy, is it not also the 
essential basis for an agreement between democratic nations? 

These questions, crystallized by recent progress in social psychology, 
undoubtedly represent one form of the democratic ideal. In practice, how- 
ever, it would be rash to give an affirmative answer without further thought. 
History shows us clearly that foreign affairs are pre-eminently the concern 
of a ruling minority. The first question which therefore arises is whether this 
minority bases its actions on the opinions and attitudes of broader strata of 
the community, which leads in turn to the further question whether such 
opinions and attitudes do in fact exist. In other words, how far are they 
coherent, clearly formulated and related to fact? What amount of weight 
have they? Are they positive factors which must be taken into account by 
the leaders and, if so, how do they find expression and become apparent to 
the rulers? 

It is claimed on many sides, perhaps with some reason, that foreign policy 
rests almost exclusively on the acts and political views of a few administrators, 
experts or officials responsible for foreign affairs. May it not be then, that 
the democratic ideal leads to an excessive optimism in this field and that it 
may perhaps be achievable only to a limited degree? What is important 
is to know what really happens. 
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_ AIMS OF THE INVESTIGATIONS EFFECTED IN THE BENELUX COUNTRIES 


The would-be student of the psychological and sociological basis of inter- 
national relations has a long road to travel, hedged in with question marks, 
and the investigations carried out in 1948, of which certain facets are here 
summarized, are only the first steps along that road. In Benelux the develop- 
ment of a closer relationship between several States is proceeding under 
our eyes; and the object of the enquiry was to determine some characteristics 
and the incidence of certain psychological factors in connexion with it. 

In the first place, what does the term “Benelux” signify? What is the 
meaning read into it in different circles and why? In what way do feelings 
and ideas about it differ according to the cultural level and the maternal 
language of each subject interrogated; to his position in his group, his interests, 
experience and past contacts with members of other groups? But the colla- 
tion of opinions and reactions to “Benelux” as such gives only part of the 
psychological picture: the participating peoples, views of each other are also 
highly relevant. This fact gave rise to the notion of effecting a more finely 
gradated investigation of opinions and attitudes towards Benelux, of speci- 
fied segments of the Belgian population on one hand, and of the people of 
Luxembourg and the Netherlands on the other. 


AIM AND SUBJECT OF THE ENQUIRY BY INTERVIEW 


For the purposes of this paper attention will be confined to the results of an 
enquiry by interview carried out among students in higher educational es- 
tablishments in Belgium. The object was to ascertain the influence of cultural 
affinities and contacts on the views and attitudes to Benelux, the Dutch and 





Luxembourg, of a relatively homogeneous group from the strata—the “pro- 
fessional” categories—shown by public opinion polls to be among the best- 
‘informed in Belgium. This particular enquiry was a sequel to an earlier 
investigation carried out among senior officials, intellectuals, industrialists 
and business men. The earlier investigation had brought out the enormous 
variety of possible opinions which were difficult to explain in terms of readily 
classifiable external factors, but which did suggest that cultural affinities or 
contacts with the Dutch probably played an important part—hence the idea 
of studying homogeneous categories by suitable methods and thus examining 
the influence of a limited number of factors. 

The method adopted was that of the interview, and the enquiry was 
carried out during the second half of 1948. At that date Benelux had already 
been discussed at length in the Dutch and Belgian press, and the Customs 
Convention as well as the new common tariff of the three countries had been 
in force since 1 January. The ministers of the countries concerned had held 
their third official meeting and the second Benelux Economic Congress had 
met in Amsterdam in June. 

The principal aim of the interview was to learn the level of information 
of the subjects, and their opinions about Benelux, together with their 
views and attitudes regarding Holland and Luxembourg. The object 
of interviewers was to secure frank and detailed answers with reasons for the 
views expressed. There were necessarily certain set questions, but inter- 
iewers were at liberty to ask such other questions as seemed to them 
appropriate and in the order they judged best. 

Apart from the usual personal questions as to age, type of education 
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received and the residence and profession of parents, the interviewer’s primary 
task was to ascertain his subject’s cultural affiliation—Flemish, Walloon or 
Bruxellois—and to explore his contacts with Dutchmen. ‘This involved a 
series of subsidiary questions as to whether he had visited Holland and for 
how long, whether he had any Dutch friends or acquaintances either in 
Holland or Belgium, and whether he read Dutch newspapers or maga- 
zines. 

Six groups of distinctive cultural affiliations were investigated, comprising 
a total of 136 persons. In selecting the sample, care was taken to ensure the 
maximum homogeneity in age, occupational background and cultural affili- 
ations within each group. Ages ranged from 18 to 23 years; the occupational 
strata represented were those shown by public opinion polls to be the best- 
informed on international affairs—the liberal professions, business executives 


and traders; and finally each group was definitely Flemish, Walloon, Bruxel- 


lois or Dutch by cultural affiliation. 
The best procedure will probably be to begin by examining the results 


for the whole sample and then go on to the group results which constitute the f 


most distinctive data elicited by the enquiry. 


BENELUX 


Degree of Information 


Almost all the subjects interrogated, some 97.8 per cent, had of course heard 
of Benelux, being chosen from among students of university or equivalent f 


standard. 
Turning to the extent of their knowledge, however, we find that less than 
four per cent were really accurately informed. Practically all had gathered 


that the basis of Benelux was a series of agreements concerned solely or mainly f 


with tariffs and economic affairs, six per cent of the subjects did not know 
this much. 


The great majority answered correctly up to a point. Their answers are f 


of two distinct types. The first, equivalent to 43.3 per cent of the whole 
cross-section, hold a “narrow” view of Benelux, defining it mainly as an 
economic or customs convention or agreement. ‘The second type, equiva- 
lent to 47 per cent of the cross-section, is further from the truth than the first, 
but represents the “broad” view of Benelux, which is variously believed to 
include, in addition, cultural agreements (21.3 per cent), a military pact 
(5.9 per cent) and a political understanding (10.9 per cent). 

A point to be emphasized is that the majority of the inaccuracies found 
in definitions of Benelux consist in the ascription to it of additional cultural, 
political or military features. More is seen in it than it really contains—e.g. 
a cultural agreement between Belgium and Holland. Such bilateral agree- 
ments do in fact exist, as well as agreements on a broader basis like the Five 
Power Pact and the Atlantic Treaty on the political and military side, but 
they are not technically part of the Benelux agreement or features of the 
scheme. 


Attitudes of Subjects Interrogated 
Of those with some notion of what Benelux is, 130 answered the general 


question “are you in favour of Benelux or against it?” The replies received 
confirmed the results of public opinion polls: the vast majority—83.8 per cent 
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—is in favour; ten per cent is in favour with some reservations; 6.1 per cent 
is definitely against. 

We can thus take it as proved that, on the whole, opinion is favourable 
to Benelux. Some reasons for this attitude will become apparent when we 
go on to examine the hopes expressed. One significant fact is that more 
than half of the cautious or hostile answers—seven out of 13 in the former, 
and six out of eight in the latter case—came from the smaller category of 
those with a reasonably correct but “narrow” idea of Benelux. Among 


| those who thought Benelux had cultural, military or political features, it 


was these adventitious elements which proved to have motivated the cautious 
or hostile reactions found. These attitudes were thus the product of notions 
having no basis in fact. 


Hopes Expressed 
What are the grounds for, and scope of, the above general attitude of sym- 


pathy ? 
A striking point is the number of those relating Benelux to an attempt at 


_ international co-operation on a wider scale. Over the whole sample, 30 per 


cent of the subjects interrogated stress the point that Benelux should be regard- 
ed as a stage towards a European Union or a world federation, but 12 per 
cent stop at general assertions, e.g. “It is good for the peoples to draw to- 


gether”, “Union is strength”, etc. Against this, 19 per cent emphasize the 


advantages which will accrue to the partners without indicating explicitly 
that Benelux should be regarded as a first step towards the achievement of 
more general accords. 

As regards views on future developments, it seems that economic union 
alone is favoured by 61.7 per cent, economic union plus cultural rapproche- 
ment by 14.6 per cent and major changes in the social and political structure 
of the countries concerned by 16.9 per cent. With two exceptions, all those 
holding this last view also claim that Benelux should be a step towards a 
“union” or the formation of a federal unit: on this point the logical consist- 
ency of the replies is remarkable. A last point is that in no instance is a 
strengthening of military power suggested as a desirable object of Benelux. 

Benelux is not an easy undertaking. All those sufficiently informed on 
current negotiations are alive to the many difficulties arising which must be 
smoothed away to reach a final agreement on a particular point. Thus it 
is not astonishing that in answer to the question as to obstacles and difficulties 
blocking or slowing down the realization of Benelux, 75.7 per cent of the 
subjects interrogated quoted various types of difficulties. From the analysis 
of the replies received, four main types of difficulty can be distinguished, 
which are given below in order of frequency in the answers: (1) Narrow nation- 
alism, lack of the spirit of sacrifice (39.6 per cent); (2) Economic difficulties 
(35.2 per cent); (3) Unfavourable trends in foreign policy (13.2 per cent); 
(4) Difficulties of a cultural, linguistic or religious nature (11 per cent). 


Examination of Replies Received from the Several Groups Interrogated 


The opinions and attitudes summarized above vary markedly with each 
group of students interrogated. There is a difference both in the incidence 
of specific types of response and in the quality of the answers in the several 
groups, and it is in this respect that the results are most revealing. 

The main assumption on which the groups for interrogation were selected 
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was that opinions and attitudes will vary according to the subjects’ contacts 

and in particular will be governed by cultural characteristics, such as the 

linguistic or national group to which the subject belongs, his social back- 
ground—i.e. the profession of his parents—and lastly his educational level. 

On this basis, the young people interrogated can be divided into six 
categories ; 

(A) Three groups of upper-middle-class university students between 18 and 

23 years of age, from social strata following the liberal professions, selec- 
ted from all university faculties and consisting of one group of 20 Fle- 
mings (UF), one group of 17 Walloons (UFr) and one group of 15 Dutch 
students (UH). 
Three groups of youths between 17 and 24 from technical colleges drawn 
from the middle-class strata of office workers and traders. Lower in 
the social scale than the professional class groups in category A, they 
consist of one group of 38 Flemings (F 1), one group of 30 French-speak- 
ing students (Fr 1) and a second group of 16 French-speaking students 
Fr 2). 

All bed a in category B reside in the Brussels area. As Brussels is the 

meeting-point of two cultures, in which there is a tendency for the French 

tongue to become dominant, the cultural affiliations of the French linguistic 
group are less clear-cut than elsewhere, and it is here described as “French- 
speaking” and not as “Walloon”. Group Fr 2 represents a lower social 

level than Group Fr 1. 

From the point of view of the quality of their information about Benelux, 
the university groups head the list. It is among them that we find the largest 
proportion of subjects with a fair idea of what Benelux is, whether they tend 
to the narrow or the broad interpretation; they provide no examples of real 
vagueness or ignorance. 

The Flemish is distinguished from the Walloon group by a slight predom- 
inance of the broad interpretation and above all by a much greater tendency 
to think Benelux a cultural as well as an economic agreement. This insist- 
ence on the cultural aspects of Benelux, on the notion of moral solidarity 
and a common destiny, is entirely understandable if we take into account 
the historic oneness of the “Low Countries” and the aspirations nursed by 
many Flemish intellectuals in this respect. This lends significance to the 
fact that in the Flemish group, 55 per cent of the young people questioned 
want Benelux to be extended to the cultural sphere and 25 per cent want closer 
integration politically, while 94.1 per cent of the French-speaking group 
are definitely of the opinion that Benelux ought to stop at an economic agree- 
ment or union. On these points, the influence of cultural affinities results 
in a clear-cut difference in points of view. 

It might be expected that there would be more sympathy for Benelux 
in the Flemish than in the Walloon group. This is not the case, and in fact 
25 per cent of the members of Group UF make reservations, against no more 
than 11.8 per cent in Group UFr. It is a somewhat delicate problem to 
explain why these reservations are more emphatic and frequent in Group UF 
than in Group UFr or any other. It would be wrong to regard the pheno- 
menon as merely reflecting the converse of the Walloon attitude. The 
grounds advanced make it clear that the Flemish attitude is the more complex 
and the product not of blind idealism but of real acquaintance with certain 
psychological and administrative difficulties. Of the groups under consider- 
ation, the Flemish has had most contact with the Dutch and reveals most 
interest in the various cultural aspects of a rapprochement. It is not sur- 
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prising to find in this better informed group both sympathies and antipathies 
of greater substance. In Group UFr, on the other hand, contacts with the 
Dutch are much less numerous and 94.1 per cent of its members base their 
view of Benelux’s desirability on broader international considerations, which 
are indeed this group’s only grounds for favouring it. Their outlook is 
perhaps more international than that of the Flemings. It is less firmly based, 
however, on knowledge of the practical conditions governing achievement of 
an objective which many Flemings would like to see broader in conception, 
and which a small number of Flemings view with qualified optimism. 

The small number of Dutch students residing in Belgium whom it was 
possible to interrogate hold an opinion very close to that of the Flemish group 
on a number of points. Certain distinctions between their attitudes must, 
however, be made clear: in their definition of Benelux, nearly half the Dutch 
group uses the term “union”, which occurs once only in the answers from the 
Flemish group. Secondly there is a marked difference between the views 
of the two groups about the future, where we find the traditional contrast 
between Flemish eagerness for, and Dutch coolness towards, the tightening of 
cultural links. 

Of the Flemings 55 per cent hope for closer cultural ties and increased 
solidarity, a view shared by 26.6 per cent only of the Dutch group and with 
much greater reserve. 

The opinions and attitudes of the groups in Category B, from a less culti- 
vated social background, may be dealt with more briefly. In each of these 
groups, the standard of information is markedly more elementary than in 
the university groups: this is made clear by the more frequent use of the adjec- 
tive “political” to define Benelux and by vague or negative answers; it also 
emerges from the views expressed about the future, the difficulties envisaged, 
or the reasons given for certain attitudes. A large proportion of these young 
people confined themselves to short, superficial answers which were in them- 
selves evidence of their lack of information. A striking point is that in the 
majority of cases, this lack of information is no obstacle to adopting an attitude 
of sympathy or antipathy. The great majority of those with a vague or 
muddled idea of Benelux, or with only elementary information, are in favour 
of it; reservations or hostile reactions being mostly restricted to the better 
informed. Only 12 subjects from these groups express reservations or hostility, 
and of these there are two whose hostility derives from a strong personal 
antipathy to the “Dutch”. 


THE BENELUX PARTNERS 


Let us now examine the replies received to certain characteristic questions. 
Two of them are open questions allowing the subject freely to define his point 
of view—“are the Dutch likable or unlikable?” and “what do you think of 
the contemporary attitude of the Dutch to the Belgians?” Secondly, we 
have two more specific questions designed to assess the degree of estrangement 
between the two peoples on a social distance scale—“would you give up the 
idea of marrying someone because he or she was Dutch?” and “would you 
be prepared to live in Holland?” 





Sympathy and Antipathy 


Replies to these questions have been classified according to the degree of 
sympathy or antipathy they reveal. Over the whole sample, two of the most 
outstanding facts are the proportion of “sympathizers”, largely out-numbering 
the hostile, and the large percentage of reservations in answers to the first 
question (26.4 per cent) and of failures (38.9 per cent) to describe the contem- 
porary attitude of the Dutch towards Belgians. An interesting fact is that 
the proportion of sympathizers is very much the same in the Flemish and 
French-speaking groups respectively. There is a striking contrast between 
the answers given to the question regarding possible marriage with a person 
of Dutch nationality, and to that regarding willingness to live in Holland. 
Nearly 80 per cent of the subjects have no objection to marrying a Dutch 
person, whereas nearly half (47.1 per cent) show the strongest reluctance to 
taking up residence in Holland. These contrasting attitudes are understand- 
able; lively hostility to everything Dutch is found in a very few instances 
only, and what we have here is hostility not to individuals but to a culture. 
The subjects are opposed to a way of life and a social setting, rather than to 
individuals, as is shown by the large proportion of those refusing (47.1 per 
cent) or reluctant (26.4 per cent) to take up residence in the different cultural 
milieu. Here, too, taking each group as a whole, there is no strongly marked 
difference between the percentages of positive answers from the Flemish and 
French-speaking groups respectively; 87.9 per cent of the Flemish and 
71.4 per cent of the Walloons would have no objection to marrying a Dutch 
subject; 28.6 per cent of the Flemings and 19.6 per cent of the French speakers 
would be prepared to take up residence in Holland. 


Examination of Answers According to Group 


For those who wish to understand the genesis and scope of these opinions, 
analysis of over-all results will hardly suffice. Little is to be learnt from the 
mere examination of answers in general terms classified under somewhat over- 
simplified heads. We need to study more closely the content and quality 
of replies within the several groups. 

This approach reveals certain major differences. Two of the groups in 
question, UF and UFr, stand out by the relative soundness of their inform- 
ation as shown in their replies to the two first questions. 

Of the two, Group UF is markedly the better informed: 14 of its members 
have Dutch friends either in Holland or in Belgium and nine of them empha- 
size that their relationship is that of friends. This group also has a far greater 
total of days spent in Holland than any of the others. 

Of the answers received from Group UF, three express unqualified sympathy, 
12 qualified sympathy, and four antipathy. Among the 12 qualified answers 
seven subjects distinguish between southern and northern Dutchmen, their 
liking being restricted to the southerners, who are Catholic, “more forthcom- 
ing”, and with a cultural background bearing a closer resemblance to that 
of the Flemings. Where antipathy is expressed, the chief reason for it seems 
to be an attitude of superiority frequently adopted by their Northern neigh- 
bours, to which some Flemings react aggressively. Analysis of the answers 
to the question about the present-day attitude of the Dutch shows clearly the 
affective importance of the Dutch “superiority complex”, to which a corres- 
ponding inferiority complex is found in many Flemings. The “superior” 
attitude of the Dutch is the point on which most of the answers concentrate, 
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13 out of 20 referring to it explicitly, though in four cases it is held to be 
decreasing as a result of more frequent contacts between Dutch and Belgians. 
The conclusion which emerges is that day-to-day contact between Flemings 
and Dutchmen is not always as easy as one might imagine from certain cultural 
similarities; and the fact that the linguistic and cultural divisions between 
the two groups are less clear-cut than those between Walloons and Dutch 
does not necessarily imply better understanding; psychologically the line of 
demarcation is very evident: either sympathy or antipathy may develop. 

In Group UFr, we find a slightly higher proportion of persons with Dutch 
contacts, but only four claim to have Dutch friends in the full sense. Further, 
the frequency and length of visits to Holland by members of this group are 
markedly less. 

Here attitudes of sympathy or antipathy are less significant, being neither 
as strongly felt nor as fully motivated. For instance, three subjects find the 
Dutch “likable”, without enlarging on the point; another finds them more 
“likable” than the Flemings. Answers classifiable under “qualified sympa- 
thy” reveal an indifference which is non-existent among the Flemings of 
Group UF, while in those expressing antipathy, strong feeling appears in one 
instance only. 

In answer to the question about the present-day attitude of the Dutch, 
the assertion is made that the latter are more open to French culture, and 
Walloons feel more in sympathy with them than Flemings, a view which 
squares with the criticism of their Francophile tendencies often levelled at the 
Dutch by knowledgeable Flemings. Unlike those of Group F1, answers 
expressing disapproval of the present-day attitude of the Dutch in no case 
mention their superiority complex, and it would appear that the Walloons 
are not sensitive to this. The principal ground for their disapproval is that 
the Dutch seem to want too much out of Benelux. 


Table I. Incidence of attitudes of sympathy, antipathy, and reserve to questions 1 and 2 among university 
groups UF and UFr and non-university groups F1, Fri and Fre. 





Student Groups 
UF and UFr Fi, Frt, Fr2 





Question 1. 
(Are the Dutch likable or Sympathy. . ... 73.8 
unlikable ?) Reserve. .  «§ « % : 16.6 
Antipathy . 2 6.0 
No reply. . ; : : ; 3.6 
100.0 








Question 2. 
(What do you think of the atti- Sympathy . 
tude of the Dutch ?) Reserve. . 
Antipathy . 
No reply. 








In Table 1, the attitudes of members of Groups UF1 and UFr are contrasted 
with those of the other three Groups F1, Fr1 and Fr2. In the latter groups, 
we find a much higher percentage of favourable attitudes in response to the 
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general questions (1 and 2), though a considerable proportion of the subjects 
left question 2 unanswered. The contrast between the two divisions is strik- 
ing, and examination of the content of the answers shows clearly that in the 
three latter groups—where contacts with the Dutch and time spent in Holland 
are at least 50 per cent less than in the case of Group UFr—the grounds for 
the opinions expressed are much less substantial, their attitudes appearing 
notably more superficial. In this connexion it should again be stressed that 
the most general attitude among these groups is favourable, sympathetic, 
though verging on indifference among the French-speaking groups. In the 
few cases where antipathy is expressed, it can be clearly traced to personal 
experiences in contact with Dutch persons. The spontaneous nature of the 
sympathy found where precise information or regular contacts with members 
of the other group are lacking, is certainly a point to be noted. Neither 
among the French-speaking group nor among the Flemings interrogated do 
we find anti-Dutch prejudice. The difference is that in the case of the Flem- | 
ings there is a natural sympathy for people of closely similar culture, while 
the attitude of the others is rather one of indifference. 


Mental Picture of Neighbours: Qualities and Faults 


This question was put to four groups out of five. The list of defects and 
qualities thought by the young people interrogated to be typical of the Dutch 
is a long one, the total for all groups amounting to 41 separate qualities and 
32 faults. The two lists will first be examined separately and then briefly 
compared. Finally, we shall consider the incidence of the several viewpoints 
in the different groups. 


Qualities 


Examination of the frequency with which the several qualities are attributed 
to the Dutch quickly shows certain preferences. Table II below gives those 
instanced by not less than three subjects. Only the quality of being hard- 
working is common to all four groups to which this question was put, while 
only orderliness, perseverance, cleanliness and culture are mentioned by 
three out of the four groups. 


Table II. Qualities attributed to the Dutch by the four groups interrogated given in decreasing order of 
frequency. 





Hardworking (19) Commercial sense (7) 
Cleanliness (15) Phlegm (6) 

Culture (14) Hospitality (5) 
Organizing capacity (8) Orderliness (4) 
Courage (8) Honesty (4) 
Perseverance (7) Serious-mindedness (4) 





Taking the answers as a whole, the qualities could be broadly classified under 

certain general heads which give an idea of how those interrogated picture 

the Dutch. 

(1)First there is a group of moral qualities reflecting a strong impression of 
purposeful living; the Dutchman is hardworking (19), courageous (8), 
persevering (7), enduring (1). He is orderly (4), serious-minded (4), 
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strong-willed (1). He has “know-how”, being described as an organizer 
(8), shows initiative (2), is systematic, decisive, resourceful (1). 

(2) Next come certain social qualities specially appreciable in his relations 
with other people: honesty (4), good manners (2), politeness (1), sincerity 
(1). His hospitality is fairly frequently instanced (5) and in one case he is 
described as obliging. 

(3) The third group of qualities describes the Dutch as citizens : they have a 
sense of nationality (2); they are disciplined (2); they form a close-knit 
body (1); but are open to contacts with other nations: they are peace- 
loving (2), European-minded (1), fond of travel (1). They are not war- 
like; they have commercial sense (7). 

(4) The high level of Dutch culture and civilization is frequently mentioned 
(14); two answers describe the Dutch as above-average intellectually, 
and a further two as sensible and balanced (2). 

(5) Lastly, in no less than 15 cases a quality is attributed to the Dutch which 
is drummed into all young Belgians in the primary school: the Dutch are 
clean. 


Defects 


The faults attributed to the Dutch are fewer than the good qualities. Of 
the 32 separate faults mentioned, a number are stereotypes. A list of faults 
attributed to the Dutch in at least three instances is given in Table III. 

Only one fault, stiffness, is mentioned by all four groups and none of the 
remainder by more than two. 


Table III. Faults attributed to the Dutch by the four groups of subjects interrogated, given in decreasing 
order of frequency: 





Stiffmess (22) Contemptuousness (6) 
Pretentiousness (12) Lack of frankness (4) 
Formalism (7) Chauvinism (3) 
Attitude of Superiority (6) Lack of elegance (3) 





It is noteworthy that nearly half these faults can be re-classified under two 
heads, laying striking emphasis on two attitudes for which the Dutch are 
reproached: stiffness and complacency. In addition to the explicit quality 
of “stiffness” criticized in them, the Dutch are accused of being formalistic (7), 
cold (2), hard (1), taciturn (2), without spontaneity (1). Further faults 
found in them on the psychological side are lack of imagination (1) and origi- 
nality (1); the same criticisms being expressed in the physical sphere by the 
terms “slow and heavy” (2), and “inelegant” (3). With the fault of preten- 
tiousness (12), may be coupled those of contemptuousness (6), an attitude of 
superiority (6), or haughtiness (1). The common characteristic of all these 
faults, of which only the psychological implications are relevant in this context, 
is their importance in individual relationships. Their existence, whether 
they are objective or subjective, is in itself a brake on easy, spontaneous and 
friendly relationships. 

Of the remaining faults, only lack of frankness recurs four times. Next 
in order are various forms of stolidity: the Dutchman is accused of being 
obstinate (2), narrow (1), intolerant (1), intellectualistic (1), lacking in 
discernment (1). He is too concerned with his personal interests: his commercial 
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sense is too keen (1), he is a profiteer (2), an opportunist (1), an egoist (1), 
pushing (2) and chauvinistic (2). 

If we balance alleged virtues against alleged faults, the main traits ascribed 
to the typical Dutchman can be arrived at without difficulty: the picture which 
emerges is of a conscientious worker and good organizer, but one inclined to 
be stiff, cold and lacking in spontaneity in his dealings with Belgians. He 
has reached a relatively high level of culture and civilization, but is felt 
to be too much aware of it, whence the complaint of his superiority complex, 
mainly on the part of the Flemings. While certain inconsistencies are ap- 
parent, for instance, between the suggestions that he is (a) lacking in frankness 
and (b) sincere, they do not relate to any of the most widely agreed-upon 
traits and can in all probability be explained in terms of personal experiences 
from which hasty generalizations have been made. 

The results over the entire sample reveal certain interesting discrepancies 

bearing a direct relationship to the respective cultural affinities of the French- 
speaking group and the Flemings. The views of these two sections on the | 
Dutch differ considerably. Taking only the qualities and faults most fre- 
quently mentioned, we find a marked variation in the number of references 
to each by either group; only the French speakers stress cleanliness and 
courage; emphasis among the Flemings is rather on the Dutch talent for 
organization, their discipline and their high level of civilization. Again, 
none of the Flemings mentions lack of frankness, but many of them make 
much more than the French speakers of Dutch pretentiousness and formal- 
ism. 
It is eminently desirable that research should be carried a step further 
along these lines with a view to ascertaining how the notion evolved by mem- 
bers of a national group, of their neighbours as a body, is influenced by their 
individual cultural outlook and their affinity with foreign national groups. 

In this connexion, it is interesting to correlate the traits which the Belgians 
consider typical of their northern neighbours, with those which they attribute 
to themselves. Unfortunately we lack data on this for the groups interro- 
gated, but an indication can be found in the qualities and faults mentioned 
most frequently by a group of 49 young people between the ages of 18 and 25, 
who were asked the following question: “If you had to describe the Belgians 
to a foreigner, what good and what bad qualities would you mention ?” 
Table IV below gives the list of good and bad qualities most frequently cited. 


Table 1V. Good and bad qualities attributed to the Belgians by a group of 49 young Belgians, graded in 
order o frequency. 





Good Qualities Bad Qualities 





Hardworking (43) Grumbling (21) 
Courageous (28) Materialistic (20) 
Forthcoming (14) Undisciplined (11) 
Generous (13) Ill-bred, Coarse (7) 
Independent (12) Lacking in Civic Spirit (7) 
Persevering (11) 

Ingenious (9) 

Liberty-loving (8) 





The quality most prized by Belgians in their compatriots is the one that they 
are most willing to concede to their Duch neighbours. On the other hand 
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a connexion can be traced between their awareness of their own indiscipline 
and lack of civic spirit and their attribution to the Dutch of qualities of civi- 
lization, orderliness and community feeling. Again, the Belgians regard 
themselves as independent, liberty-loving, even exaggeratedly individualistic, 
while the Dutch are methodical organizers, disciplined and conscientious. A 
possible explanation for Belgians being so much struck by the coldness, hard- 
ness and formality of the Dutch, may well be their assumption of the existence 
among their own countrymen of the opposite qualities of generosity, sponta- 
neity and hearty good-humour. Much fuller research would of course be 
necessary to warrant the assertion of the existence of a relationship between 
the mental images of oneself and of others. However, to fill out the picture, it 
is worth including certain points taken from the judgments on the good and 
bad qualities of Belgians expressed by a group of Dutch university students 
residing in Belgium. 

These judgments are coherent. The principal qualities in Belgians 
remarked by the Dutchmen questioned are those which are the converse of 
the chief faults for which the Belgians criticize the Dutch: cordiality, natural 
simplicity, as opposed to haughtiness, hardness and formality. However, 
Dutch formalism finds expression not only in the behaviour of the individual, 
but also in the conduct of commercial affairs; and here the Dutch find the 
Belgians too casual and informal. The culture and refinement which the 
Belgians attribute to their neighbours is balanced by the Dutch impression 
of the crudity and vulgarity of the Belgians. 


The facts set out above represent only a part of the results of this study. To 
the enquiry by interview among university students it would have been desir- 
able to add certain data from an enquiry by cuestionnaire carried out over 
a group of 717 children between 12 and 15 years of age. The latter investi- 
gation demonstrates (a) a clear difference in level of information between 
town and country; (b) the existence of a type of “frontier nationalism”, 
expressed in an enhanced dislike of the idea of residence in Holland and in 
the number and variety of stereotypes applied to the Dutch; (c) differences 
in attitude towards the Dutch between Flemish and Walloon children; (d) 
some indications confirming the spontaneous tendency to sympathy; (e) some 
evidence that the attribution of good and bad qualities is based in fact on a 
mere repetition of catchphrases or stereotypes and thus indicates lack of any 
realistic opinion of the Dutch. The good and bad qualities postulated cor- 
respond only to a limited extent with those attributed by adults interrogated 
by the interview method. 

These enquiries undertaken in regard to Benelux are on a small scale. 
Certain suggestions for later research do nevertheless emerge. 

The fact is that if we wish to establish international co-operation on demo- 
cratic foundations, there is a minimum degree of interest and assent which 
we must try to arouse in all citizens. Mere proclamation of principles is 
not enough. It is necessary to learn what in fact are the ideas of the citizens, 
their interests and hopes; there must be analysis of the conditions making 
them willing, psychologically at least, to play their part in the United Nations 
world being built for them. 

Hence, it is in this field that our researches can be of value: Benelux is 
a difficult undertaking, offering the promise of certain advantages and requir- 
ing certain sacrifices. Any attempt of this kind automatically presupposes 
friction, clashes and damage to certain interests. Nevertheless, it is our 
task, and Benelux will become what we wish it to be. 
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The enquiries of which a partial account is given here are modest in scope. 
The facts speak for themselves, and we have therefore tried to reduce our 
interpretations to the minimum. A few of the salient points, giving rise to 
a number of suggestions for further research, may be reiterated: 

(1) A historical study of Belgium’s policy vis-a-vis the Netherlands confirms 
the hypothesis that international policy, in so far as it is determined by 
the human factor, depends much more upon the political views and be- 
haviour of a few individuals than upon the mass of people. _ It is the leaders 
and the moulders of opinion who have to be reached. 

(2) The analysis of public opinion in Belgium as ascertained by the polling 
method does not invalidate the results of the historical study. Of the 
whole body of citizens, only a small fraction is interested in international 
questions. 

(3) A closer examination of the opinions and attitudes of persons interested 
in internationa] questions, of their social and cultural background, and 
of the factors which condition their views and feelings, might furnish data 
for the better development of international-mindedness. The usual 
public opinion polling method is quite inadequate for such an examina- 
tion and must be replaced by the method of free interviews. 

(4) Thus, although the quality of information concerning Benelux varies 
with the level of education, the enquiry carried out by means of interviews 
with university people shows that international information among the 
highly-educated is still very imperfect. The term “Benelux” has dif- 
ferent meanings according to individual aspirations and to attitudes towards 
the Dutch. 

(5) Lack of information in most of the cases observed does not prevent the 
adoption of an attitude. In the cases examined, the spontaneous attitude 
is usually one of sympathy, but it is not so strong as an attitude based on 
knowledge of the facts. 

(6) The attitudes vary principally in accord with individual experience, the 
nature of the contacts made, and the linguistic group to which the subject 
belongs. The investigation does not support the view that increased 
contact or stronger cultural affinity automatically lead to a better under- 
standing between the groups concerned. 

(7) The picture of the Dutchman in the mind of the Belgians interrogated 
is clearly consistent: it is influenced by cultural affinities and bears a 
relationship to the concepts that Belgians have of themselves. It would 
be interesting to examine this relationship more closely, with a view to 
determining to what extent a sound appraisal of self contributes to a sound 
appraisal of others. 
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ATTITUDES TOWARDS OTHER PEOPLES 


H.E.O. James AND C. TENEN 


The investigation upon which this paper is based consisted of two parts: 
a survey of the attitudes of some 400 11 to 15-year-old boys and girls towards 
other peoples, and an experiment in changing the attitudes of some 60 13-year- 
old boys and girls. 

We had been impressed while making the survey by the large number 
of changes of attitude that were reported to have followed talking with or 
seeing some representatives of a people. In the most noteworthy set of 
cases, anti-German attitudes that derived from the powerful influences opera- 
tive during and for some time after the 1939-1945 war, had become less hos- 
tile or even friendly, and this in circumstances that indicated favourable 
personal contact as the most important condition of change. It seemed that 
satisfactory first-hand experiences with Germans, and the new attitudes 
deriving from them, had got the better of older, hostile attitudes based largely 
on second-hand experiences, namely, those arising from spoken and written 
statements about Germans, as well as moving and still pictures of them. This 
outcome was surprising, not only because of the strength of the attitudes that 
had been overcome but also because of the fact that literature on the subject 
was almost exclusively concerned with the part played by second-hand in- 
fluences in the formation and change of attitudes. It might be that this 
preoccupation reflected not so much the greater importance of second-hand 
influences as their greater accessibility to investigation. It might even be 
that second-hand influences are genuinely effective in special circumstances 
only, for example, when contradictory first-hand experience is not available. 
Some experimental verification was needed before the survey data could be 
definitely interpreted; and to this we proceeded. 

Our main hypothesis, stated concretely, was that good personal contacts 
with one or more Germans would improve attitudes towards Germans in 
general, at least in the case of those who had had little or no previous first- 
hand experience of Germans. Bad contacts might be expected to have the 
contrary effect, but any test of this was ruled out by practical and moral 
considerations. 

As there were few foreigners who met our rather exacting requirements 
and were also able and willing to co-operate, our choice of people was in fact 
decided by the availability of two African women who were both fluent in 
English and first-rate teachers, and whose personalities were such as to make 
good relations between them and their charges very probable. The two 
Africans were to teach in the same school for the same fortnight, each having 
charge of a class of about 30 13-year-old boys and girls. The school condi- 
tions were not such as to hinder the development of good relations between 
black teachers and white pupils, but the relations that actually developed 
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were to be ascertained by observation. Attitudes towards Negroes and other 
peoples were to be assessed by means of interviews before and after the visit. 
Each child was to be interviewed twice at an interval of four to five weeks 
before the visit, and twice afterwards at a similar interval; each class thus 
served as its own control. 

The order of events was as follows: First pre-visit interview. Interval 
of five weeks. Second pre-visit interview. Visit: Africans taught in school. 
Interval of four weeks due to school holiday. First post-visit interview. 
Interval of five weeks. Second post-visit interview. 

As the interview was the chief instrument of research, it is necessary, if 
our findings are to be correctly understood, to give at least a brief description 
of it and a summary of our reasons for placing so much reliance upon this 
device. The interviews were of the free or unguided kind: the boy or girl 
being interviewed was first reassured and won over, then led to talk about 
any foreigners and foreign peoples that had been met, seen in the flesh or on 
the screen, read about, or heard of; it was the child who decided what peoples 
to talk about and what to say about them. There was no schedule of questions, 
expressed or implied; and the interviewer, who was the same throughout, 
restricted herself to asking for explanation or amplification of what had been 
said, and to leading those who digressed too long, back to the point. Only 
relevant statements were recorded, but these verbatim and at the time. 

Such a method has obvious disadvantages: the peoples and topics men- 
tioned vary from interview to interview; much time is spent in listening to 
irrelevancies; and the evaluation of the data requires much time and labour. 
Nevertheless the disadvantages were outweighed in our opinion by advan- 
tages. The frame of mind and intentions of the speaker became clear as he 
went on, whether he was trying to say what he thought and felt about other 
peoples, or to do something else, for instance, to defend himself against some 
imagined danger, to show off, or to hoax the interviewer; and if the latter, 
the interviewer could try to put matters to rights; if the attempt failed, at 
least this was known and the statements concerned could be correctly inter- 
preted. In exchange for this internal standardization, which is indispensable 
to the evaluation of statements, the advantages of a schedule of questions 
had to be surrendered; but its disadvantages were avoided as well. The 
effects of dictating and interrupting the course of a speaker’s thoughts and 
feelings, as is done by making him conform to a schedule of questions, have 
not yet been fully worked out: but it is certain that people can be led by 
means of questions to express opinions on topics that matter little to them 
and that they have previously thought little about, or to express opinions 
which arise out of special circumstances and are misleading as guides to the 
speakers’ fundamental attitudes. Furthermore, the mention of a topic points 
to its being of some importance to the speaker, only if the mention is sponta- 
neous and not made in response to prompting or questioning. Lastly, ambi- 
guities and misinterpretations often disappeared when the speaker was allow- 
ed to have his full say; at worst they could arise only from the interviewer's 
misunderstanding what was said, and not from the interviewee’s misunder- 
standing the question, or, as in the case of a written questionnaire, from in- 
ability to read and write properly. 

Our exposition will be more intelligible if, before summarizing the findings, 
all the statements made about Negroes by one girl in each of her four interviews 
are given. (It should be understood that the interviews contained many 
statements about other peoples and about irrelevant matters, and that the 
statements about a particular people made in a single interview did not 
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always occur in one continuous passage. Negroes were mentioned first in 
hardly any of the interviews before the visit, but in nearly all those which 
followed it; in these post-visit interviews they were spoken of at greater length, 
and there were other though less easily described indications of increased 
interest in them. 


First Pre-visit Interview. I saw a black man once at Cambridge and another 
at Enfield, but I’ve never talked to any. I don’t like the colour. It frightens 
me. It makes you think they’re bad people and they’ll do something to you, 
and I don’t like them. I’ve seen them on the pictures, in Africa in jungles, 
and they were savages and go about in the jungle and don’t half look funny 
with rings through their noses, and that, and they do look fierce. So when 
you see them here, you think they’re just the same in their nature, even if 
they’re dressed in English clothes. They’re not like us at all, even if they’re 
dressed in English clothes. They’re not like us at all, even when they come 
here, and they never would be, because they’ve different natures from us as 
well as a different colour. They’re not as good as the white, even when 
they’re educated here. 


Second Pre-visit Interview. 1 don’t like black people. It’s the colour. It 
makes me nervous. They might be savage. I’ve seen them on the pictures 
—African savages. So it makes you afraid when you meet one here. They’re 
different in nature to us, more savage and cruel sometimes, so you don’t 
trust them ever. 


First Post-visit Interview. Miss V. and Miss W. were the first black people 
I’d talked to, and I quite liked them. They were friendly. I didn’t use to 
like black people. I thought they were savage and fierce. But V. and W. 
weren’t. They were nicer than the other teachers to be with, because they’d 
talk to you more. They used to tell us about their country and it was inter- 
esting. They were kind to you. I think they liked us. They were good- 
tempered and never shouted at us. And we liked them and behaved our- 
selves for them. It would be a good idea always to have them at school. 
We’d learn more about other countries and other kinds of people that way, 
because I never really knew what Africans were like till I met them; and I 
used to be afraid of Africans. But I’m not now. I like those two, and pro- 
bably the others would be all right as well, I think. They’re not savage. 
They’re quiet, quieter than us, judging by V. and W. They never raised 
their voices and they spoke quietly and nicely. I like the way they spoke, and 
you soon get used to the way they pronounced words. What I liked best was 
the way they were so friendly. You got used to the colour. I didn’t use to 
like it, but I don’t mind it now. I got used to it. I forgot it after a bit. 
It used to frighten me before I met them. But it doesn’t now. I’ve seen 
more black people in town since V. and W. left, and now they seem just like 
ordinary people to me,—I mean just like anybody else. I don’t dislike them 
now. Now I should just judge them by those I met, and if they were nice, 
I’d like them, just like anybody else. Miss V. and W. were nice and I liked 
them. 


Second Post-visit Interview. Miss V. and Miss W. were nice people. They 
were nice to talk to, friendly! They told you interesting things about them- 
selves and their country. You didn’t think about the colour when they’d 
been here a bit—I prefer white colour to black, but I never thought about 
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it with them. They’re just as civilized as we are and seem just the same— 
there doesn’t seem any difference between them and us, except for the colour. 
I like them. They’re nice people. Before I met V. and W., I’d never known 
any Negroes and I thought the colour looked so different from us; but now 
I’ve known some, I’ve changed my mind and I don’t think they’re any dif- 
ferent. Colour makes no difference and I like them. 


A comparison of the statements made in the interviews before and after the 
visit shows plainly that the girl’s attitude towards Negroes had improved. If 
the attitudes towards Negroes shown in each interview are rated on a seven- 
point scale, ranging from “very favourable” to “very unfavourable”, the 
average rating before the visit is “slightly favourable”, but afterwards it is 
halfway between “favourable” and “very favourable”; the difference is 
about a quarter of the entire scale and is statistically significant. The average 
amount of change between the two pre-visit or between the two post-visit 
interviews was not statistically significant. Further the number of interview- 
ees who changed their attitudes for the better between the last pre-visit 
and the first post-visit interviews is significantly greater than the number 
who changed between the two pre-visit or between the two post-visit inter- 
views; and there was no one whose attitude changed for the worse as a result 
of the visit. 

A detailed comparison of the items mentioned before the visit with those 
mentioned afterwards shows a decrease in the number who mentioned disturb- 
ing or disquieting items, namely, those indicating dislike and fear of Negroes, 
their colour, dress, appearance, behaviour, and way of life. It shows an 
increase in the number of boys and girls who mention items referring to 
satisfactory social relations and experiences, such as talking and answering 
questions about oneself, one’s home, family, country, and people, and joining 
in their activities; being friendly in manner, words and acts; being kind, 
good-tempered, patient and calm; showing affection for them, desiring to 
help them and being unwilling to hurt their feelings; being interesting in 
conversation and in teaching. And it shows a reduction in the number who 
mentioned such reassuring items as Negroes’ being trustworthy or accepted 
by other people or to be pitied, presumably because reassurance was no longer 
needed as much as before. 

These changes in the numbers mentioning particular items understate 
rather than exaggerate the changes in attitude. The expressions of attitude 
in the pre-visit interviews are more favourable than the fundamental attitudes 
they express; for it was not until the visit and the changes it brought about, 
that many realized clearly what their former attitudes had been. After the 
visit, 54 out of 57 stated that they now considered Negroes better, namely, 
nicer, more likable, more civilized, better educated, or more like themselves, 
than they previously had done; and some admitted to attitudes that they 
had not fully disclosed in the pre-visit interviews. 

The improvement in attitude towards Negroes was not transient. No 
indication of a relapse during the five weeks between the two post-visit inter- 
views could be discerned or statistically demonstrated. Further, some of 
the girls interviewed in the survey had been taught by an African woman 
the year before. Their attitudes towards Negroes were appreciably more 
favourable than those of the other girls interviewed in the same school, and 
their statements about Negroes were remarkably like those made in the post- 
visit interviews. Lastly, there were many in both survey and experiment 
who asserted that they had changed their attitudes towards Germans or 
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Italians years before, as a result of getting to know some personally, and that 
the changed attitude still persisted. 

Attitudes towards peoples other than Negroes were also improved by the 
visit. This effect was, however, confined to attitudes towards other coloured 
peoples, namely, Indians, Chinese and Japanese, and did not extend to 
white peoples, namely, Germans and Americans; this difference may have 
arisen, because nearly all had met or at least seen the latter, whilst relatively 
few had had either experience with the former, especially with Japanese and 
Chinese. The improvement was to be found in some but not in all of the 
children; when it occurred, it did not apply to all coloured peoples—there 
might, for instance, be an improvement in attitude towards the Chinese and 
not towards the Japanese and Indians; it was much smaller than the change 
towards Negroes; and it was qualitatively different—preparation for change 
rather than change itself, the beginning rather than the completion of change. 
I suppose you’d get just as friendly with the Chinese people if you knew them 
as well as V. and W.... I don’t know what sort of people they are, but if 
they turned out to be as friendly and likable as the Africans, I think I would 
feel friendly to them! Such a statement is typical. 

There was an improvement in attitude towards Negroes in general as a 
result of the visit, and both the observations made during the visit and the 
interviews recorded afterwards, showed that relations between white pupils 
and black teachers had been good. It seems reasonable to infer that good 
relations with two Africans led to better attitudes towards the generality of 
Negroes. 

It should be noted that the experiment took place in a social setting that 
did not force the participants into either good or bad social relations. If 
whites and blacks had met as members of privileged and unprivileged social 
classes respectively, there would have been small chance of satisfactory social 
relations, still less of an improvement in general attitude. Here, however, 
the social setting was one in which personal contact might be either good or 
unsatisfactory; the school environment was mildly favourable to Negroes, 
the home environment perhaps slightly unfavourable. 

How did this change for the better come about ? The short answer is 
that satisfactory first-hand experiences with the two Africans generated a 
favourable or even affectionate attitude towards them, and that this attitude 
dominated thought about the generality of Africans; in consequence, atti- 
tudes towards the latter changed for the better. 

The various aspects of this change can be observed in the interviews. 
There is the development of friendly relations with, and of a favourable atti- 
tude towards the two Africans. There is the direct transfer of inferences 
about them to Africans in general: the niceness or friendliness or civilization 
of the two is generalized to the many. There is the discrediting of beliefs 
that are inconsistent with the new experience and the new attitude, for example, 
of the belief that Africans are savage and uncivilized. And there are the selec- 
tion and acceptance of evidence favourable to the new attitude, and the ignor- 
ing or toning down of facts, such as colour, that some have difficulty with. 
This transition from the particular to the general may not be logically valid; 
psychologically it is both valid and common. The truth is directly or intui- 
tively perceived; in consequence of the new insight which results from new 
experience; there is re-organization, including an overhaul of old beliefs, and 
an incorporation of new beliefs to fit in with and to support the new attitude. 

The following interviews illustrate these aspects. 

(1) Miss V. and Miss W. were nice, miss! I liked their ways. They got 
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friendly with the children very quickly, talking to you and laughing and 
telling you tales. I like that colour, though I prefer white. But it looked 
nice on them. I didn’t think black people were as nice as that, because 
on the pictures Africans torture white people if they get them, because 
they’re white. But now I don’t believe it, because Miss V. and Miss W. 
told us all about their country and people, and you could tell they’re 
just like us, just like any ordinary people, only black. Their ways are 
like ours, and they’re as good as us. I like black people. They’re nice. 

(2) Miss V. and Miss W. were nice! They were always interested in what 
we were doing—they used to join in, whether it was games or lessons, 
and they’d help us. They were nice people. Friendly to us. They 
always used to speak to you whenever they saw you. And they were so 
cheerful; they always used to laugh at what we did, and they told us 
jokes and stories of their country. I don’t really like their colour because 
it’s a bit dull, but they seemed to be the same colour as us after a bit! 
In your mind, I mean, they seemed just like ourselves. I thought Africans 
would be more savage than that, really, by the pictures I’d seen of Afri- 
cans in “mags”; and they were all naked, with rings in their noses and big 
ear-rings. But Miss V. and Miss W. were as civilized as us. I should 
think most Africans are, too. It’s only in a few parts of Africa that they’re 
like those in the “mags”. I like Africans next best after the Americans of 
all the foreigners I’ve heard about. I like all black people, especially 
Africans. 

(3) Miss V. and Miss W. were nice people, and I think Africans are. I like 
them. Miss V. and Miss W. were pretty. I liked their colour and their 
hair and the way they talked. I like English with a foreign accent. It’s 
attractive. ‘They were nice, too. They didn’t get angry with us or tell 
us off; they were patient with us, and friendly. When we walked round 
with them, they told us all they used to do at school. They’d talk to you. 
I always liked black people a bit, but I like them very much now. They’re 
like us but for the colour, and that’s just as nice. I used to think Africans 
were savage. They are on films. They dance round fires and don’t 
wear any clothes. That must have been a long time ago, or the films 
just made it up, because it isn’t true now. You could tell by the way 
Miss V. and Miss W. were. Nothing so silly about them or the country 
and the people. From what they told us about their country and people, 
I could tell they weren’t people like that. Of course, they have certain 
dances and things like that, customs; but so has everybody. But black 
people are as good as us and the Americans, and black people are my 
favourites. 

(4) I liked Miss V. and Miss W. They were always laughing and joining 
in everything we did. They were so friendly. I don’t really like the 
colour, black, but it didn’t make them look ugly. It suited Miss V.! 
And you soon forgot it, anyway, and you didn’t remember they were any 
different colour from yourself, because they were like us in everything else 
and had the same interests. I’d not liked black people before. I suppose 
their colour put me off. But when you get to know them, you find it 
doesn’t, and they’re just like white people. They’re as nice as white and 
I like them very much. 


It should not be overlooked that these children had previously had little or 
no personal contact with Negroes; otherwise the change would have been 
slighter. A repetition of first-hand experience of Negroes, could hardly, 
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other things being equal, be expected to be as effective as the first contact. 
But it is true to say that these first-hand experiences have overcome the effects 
of second-hand experiences. ‘To anyone who has observed how easily unan- 
swerable arguments and indisputable evidence can be ignored, denied, dis- 
counted, and misinterpreted, this victory must come as a surprise; it certainly 
calls for explanation. 

The explanation volunteered by the children is that personal contact, 
“getting to know people”, as they often call it, is the fundamental method 
of obtaining knowledge about people, and that the knowledge obtained in 
this way is more valid than that obtained in other ways. Some will reserve 
judgment about a people, on the ground that they have never met any of 
them; others will say that they like a people because they know them better 
than other peoples; others again will put the matter quite plainly. “You 
can’t judge by looks. I judge by their nature, and I find out about that by 
the way people act, not look. Of course, in the stories they make them act 
bad, so’s you’ll judge them to be bad people. And the only way of finding 
out the real truth is if you happen to meet any for yourself, like we met V. 
and W. Once you do, you can tell. that colour has nothing to do with it.” 
But such an explanation requires us to consider what sort of knowledge about 
people these boys and girls wanted most, and how personal contact was best 
fitted to supply it. 

These adolescents wanted to know what people’s intentions were, and 
how they would behave, towards them; whether they were weil or ill-disposed ; 
whether they liked them and were interested in them and their activities, and 
would be friendly, helpful and kind, a source of reassurance and of joy; or 
whether they were indifferent to or even disliked them, and would be unfriend- 
ly and unsociable, perhaps even hostile and harmful. 

When the items mentioned in both the experiment and the survey were 
examined, it was found, not only that they were a definite selection from all 
possible items but that the bulk of them had one or more of three functions; 
they might disturb and disquiet, they might reassure, or they might promise 
enjoyment, usually enjoyment in social relations; many items combined the 
two latter functions. 

Although such items as cruelty, torture, violent or rowdy behaviour, or 
refusal to speak, were almost invariably disturbing, the function of many 
items was variable. A black or yellow skin, strange speech, strange appear- 
ance, were sometimes pleasantly interesting and liked, though usually disturb- 
ing and disliked. Classification could not therefore be mechanical; the 
speaker’s intentions and the context had to be taken into account; interpre- 
tation was involved. In the survey a count was made of the items mentioned 
by 120 girls which could be justifiably classified in these three ways. About 
go per cent of all items could be so classified, the proportions distributed 
amongst the three functions varying with the people under discussion. Thus 
in the case of the Americans, the favourite people, 61 per cent of all items pro- 
mised social enjoyment, 15.8 per cent were reassuring and 12.5 per cent disturb- 
ing; in the case of the Japanese, the most disliked people, the percentages 
were 2.2, 2.2, and g0.g respectively. 

If one considers the number of children mentioning an item instead of 
the number of times it was mentioned, the same conclusion is reached: the 
popular items are those that disturb or reassure or promise enjoyment. 

Now these boys and girls are convinced that a person’s behaviour towards 
themselves is the best guide to his nature, intentions, and future actions. 
This conviction is not surprising if the interaction that is the essence of personal 
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contact is considered. There are reciprocal reaction to and interpretation 
of each other: the words and acts, gestures and other modes of expression of 
the other person in this particular context and situation are interpreted; this 
interpretation prompts and shapes the overt reaction and is itself commented 
upon and modified by the other’s response. This interplay, which may 
involve more than two persons, has an urgency and speed, an emotional 
significance and drama, in short a compelling dynamism that can work great 
changes in the participants. 

The interviews contain references to this process and its effects: we see 
the children approaching the Africans with definite expectations and even 
apprehensions, checking these against the Africans’ behaviour in situations 
that are not always accidental, and coming to the conclusion that Africans are 
friendly, well-disposed, and just like themselves; and we feel the quality of 
their conviction that they have in this way got to know what the two Africans 
are really like, and through them, Negroes in general. Many quotations— 
for which there is not space—would be needed to describe, let alone establish, 
this process and its effects; but it would be wrong to leave them entirely unil- 
lustrated. “You could feel they were equals with ourselves, I mean, in 
spite of what people say about Negroes. They were with you all the time; 
they didn’t make any difference in their manner or thoughts; you always 
felt you were with someone like yourself. There was nothing missing, if you 
know what I mean. I think those white people who say Negroes are below 
us, can never have been friends with one, else they would have found 
out they are wrong, because you can feel when you are with them that 
they are people like yourself in every way. Different little habits, such as 
food, etc., in their own country don’t make any difference to what I mean. 
I mean the real person underneath is like ourselves. And that applies to all 
Negroes... .” 


If interaction occurs, then interpretation concerns itself primarily with the 
acts, words and expression involved in friendly or unfriendly behaviour and 
the like. But if interaction does not occur, then fixed characteristics such 
as colour and other physical features, habitual facial expression, characteristic 
dress and manners, become more important. But as the interpretative skills 
of these boys and girls have been formed in dealing with English people, 
there may be actual misinterpretation when they are applied to the physical 
features or expressive habits of very different peoples: so Chinese look sly, 
Indians stern, and Negroes cheerful. Or there may be a feeling of being at a 
loss, of being unable to interpret the unusual with sufficient certainty; in such 
cases uncertainty is apt to change into disquiet or even alarm. It is when 
the strange is baffling, when “you don’t know what they’re thinking”, when 
“you don’t know what they’d do”, that perplexity turns into a disquiet that 
colours perception, interpretation, and action; the worst is seen and prepared for. 

The disquiet that springs from not knowing what to expect and from being 
unable to prepare for it, and the fact that liability to such disquiet is greater 
in regard to Chinese than to Indians and Africans, are shown in the following 
passage: “Only some might be a bit funny—they’re more likely to be than 
the Africans or Indians—some might be a bit nasty in the way they talked 
to you, they might be a bit sarcastic if they didn’t like you, because you never 
can tell what Chinese people are thinking. You wouldn’t feel as sure of them 
being good and kind and liking you, as you would with Africans and 
Indians. Of course, if they did like you, they’d be all right and just as good 
and kind to you as the Africans. Only you’d feel more doubt whether they 
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liked you and were going to be good and kind, till you got to know them, 
than you would with the Africans. You could soon tell that the Africans 
liked you. You could see they did. It would take longer to find out with 
the Chinese, because their faces don’t show so easily what they think of you!” 

But characteristics must not be considered in isolation. They do not 
appear alone, but embodied in persons who act and speak, gesture and look, 
in particular contexts and situations. It is the totality that is disquieting 
or reassuring, not particular components, though these may play an impor- 
tant part, or be made to do so by the person concerned. A Chinaman who 
mends one’s kite, who is known to parents and neighbours, who is met near 
home and who is patient and kind, has eyes that are no less “slit” and a skin 
that is no less yellow than those of a Chinaman who is met far from home, 
whom nobody knows, who does not speak and who behaves oddly; but the 
effect is quite different and eyes and colour may be spoken of in quite different 
terms. 

When interaction does not occur, the unusual or striking characteristic 
plays a more important part, as when people are merely seen, either in the 
flesh or in a photograph. In second-hand experiences, however, such charac- 
teristics as Chinese colour and eyes can be exaggerated, and their effect 
heightened by making their owners behave appropriately; so we get the 
sinister and mysterious Chinaman, the savage African Negro, the cheerful 
Negro clown, and the other stereotypes of the films and other fictions. The 
influence of such experiences can be very great if contact does not occur, or 
if it occurs under such conditions as to be unsatisfactory or disturbing. The 
effects can be overcome by satisfactory contacts, but these do not always take 
place. 


THE DEVELOPMENT IN CHILDREN 
OF THE IDEA OF THE HOMELAND 
AND OF RELATIONS WITH OTHER COUNTRIES 


J. Piacet 
assisted by ANNE-MarIE WEIL 


Any psychological and sociological study of tensions presupposes some acquaint- 
ance with certain findings of child psychology. We may begin by enquiring 
whether, in view of their particular method of development, the cognitive 
and affective attitudes associated with loyalty to the homeland and initial 
contacts with other countries may not be at the root of subsequent interna- 
tional maladjustments. Even if this theory does not at first glance appear 
to be borne out by facts, we should next proceed to investigate why the child, 
as he grows, does not acquire enough objectiveness and understanding of 
others, or readiness to give and take, to withstand those influences for tension 
or maladjustment that are brought to bear upon him in adolescence or adult life. 
These were the two points of view on which the survey described below 
was based. From the very outset, we were struck by the fact that, whilst 
children, in the initial stages of their development, did not appear to display 
any marked inclination towards nationalism, a slow and laborious proces: 
in developing a faculty for cognitive and affective integration was necessary 
before children attained an awareness of their own homeland and that of 
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others; this faculty, being far more complex than would appear on first con- 
sideration, is accordingly precarious and liable to be upset by later impacts. 
For the purpose of studying social and international tensions in general, it 
is therefore worth giving close consideration to the development and nature 
of this faculty for integration, since subsequent disturbances will, in the last 
resort, depend on its strength—or its weakness. 

Admittedly, our survey covered only Swiss or foreign children living in 
Geneva, and, in interpreting the data assembled, some allowance should be 
made for the influence of the children’s adult environment. But, even if 
we make this allowance, and pending confirmation of our findings by surveys 
in other areas, we are faced with a paradox which, though it may be peculiar 
to a particular part of Europe, is none the less indicative. 

This paradox may be summed up as follows: the feeling and the very 
idea of the homeland are by no means the first or even early elements in the 
child’s make-up, but are a relatively late development in the normal child, 
who does not appear to be drawn inevitably towards patriotic sociocentricity. 
On the contrary, before he attains to a cognitive and affective awareness 
of his own country, the child must make a considerable effort towards “decen- 
tration” or broadening of his centres of interest (town, canton, etc.) and 
towards integration of his impressions (with surroundings other than his own), 
in the course of which he acquires an understanding of countries and points 
of view different from his own. The readiness with which the various forms 
of nationalist sociocentricity later emerge can only be accounted for by sup- 
posing, either that at some stage there emerge influences extraneous to the trends 
noticeable during the child’s development (but then why are these influences 
accepted?), or else that the same obstacles that impede the process of “decen- 
tration” and integration (once the idea of homeland takes shape) crop up 
again at all levels and constitute the commonest cause of disturbances and 
tensions. 

Our interpretation is based on the second hypothesis. The child begins 
with the assumption that the immediate attitudes arising out of his own special 
surroundings and activities are the only ones possible: this state of mind, 
which we shall term the unconscious egocentricity (both cognitive and affec- 
tive) of the child is at first a stumbling-block both to the understanding of 
his own country and to the development of objective relationships with other 
countries. Furthermore, to overcome this egocentric attitude, it is necessary 
to train the faculty for cognitive and affective integration; this is a slow and 
laborious process, consisting mainly in efforts at “reciprocity”, and at each 
new stage of the process, egocentricity re-emerges in new guises farther and 
farther removed from the child’s initial centre of interest. These are the 
various forms of sociocentricity—a survival of the original egocentricity—and 
they are the cause of subsequent disturbances or tensions, any understanding 
of which must be based on an accurate analysis of the initial stages and of 
the elementary conflicts between egocentricity and understanding of others 
(“reciprocity”). 

We shall set forth under three separate headings the facts we have been 
able to assemble; in the first section we shall study the cognitive and affective 
development of the idea of homeland (between four and five and 12 years of 
age); in the second section we shall analyse the reactions of children towards 
countries other than their own, while the third section will deal with the 
problem of cognitive and affective understanding of others (“reciprocity”). 

Over 200 children between four and five and 14 and 15 years of age were 
questioned. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE IDEA OF THE HOMELAND 


The child’s gradual realization that he belongs to a particular country pre- 
supposes a parallel process of cognitive and affective development. This is 
not surprising, since any mental attitude is always a blend of cognitive and 
affective components (the cognitive functions determine the “pattern” of 
behaviour, whilst the affective functions provide its “dynamism”, or driving 
force, which is responsible for the net result by which behaviour is judged). 
But there is more than interdependence between the two: the cognitive and 
affective aspects may be said to be parallel or isomorphous, since the very 
young find the intellectual concept of “reciprocity” as difficult to grasp as 
affective “reciprocity” when this passes beyond the range of their immediate 
practical experience. 


Cognitive Aspect 


We came across normal children who, until they were seven or eight years 
old, had none of the basic knowledge essential to understanding the idea 
of their country. One boy of seven was positive that Paris was in Switzerland 
because the people there spoke French, and that Berne was not in Switzerland. 
As a rule, very young children, up to five or six years of age, are apparently 
unaware that Geneva is in Switzerland. At the outset, then, children have 
only a simple notion of the territory in which they live (e.g., their home 
town), a notion comprising a more or less direct knowledge of certain charac- 
teristics (approximate size, main language spoken, etc.), but these ideas are 
mixed up with verbal notions such as “canton”, “Switzerland”, etc., which 
they can neither understand nor fit into a coherent picture. Among these 
verbal notions picked up from other children or adults, one finally becomes 
rooted in their minds at about five or six years of age: this is that “Geneva is 
in Switzerland”. But the interesting point is whether this piece of acquired 
knowledge immediately affects their attitude. 

Until they are about seven or eight, though children may assert that 
Geneva is part of Switzerland, they none the less think of the two as situated 
side by side. When asked to draw the relationship between Geneva and 
Switzerland by means of circles or closed figures, they are not able to show 
how the part is related to the whole, but merely give a drawing of juxtaposed 
units: 


Arlette C. 7;6.1 Have you heard of Switzerland? Yes, it’s a country. Where 
is this country? J don’t know, but it’s very big. Is it near or a long way from 
here? It’s near, I think. What is Geneva? It’s a town. Where is Gene- 
va? In Switzerland (The child draws Geneva and Switzerland as two 
circles side by side). 


Mathilde B. 6;8. Have you heard of Switzerland? Yes. What is it? A 
canion. And what is Geneva? A town. Where is Geneva? In Switzer- 
land (The child draws the two circles side by side). Are you Swiss? No, 
I’m Genevese. 


1 Editors note. 7;6 abbreviation for 7 years 6 months. 








Claude M. 639. What is Switzerland? It’s a country, And Geneva? A 
town. Where is Geneva? In Switzerland (The child draws the two circles 
side by side but the circle for Geneva is smaller). I’m drawing the circle 
Sor Geneva smaller because Geneva is smaller. Switzerland is very big. Quite 
right, but where is Geneva? Jn Switzerland. Are you Swiss? Yes. And 
are you Genevese? Ohno! I’m Swiss now. 


We see that these children think of Switzerland as comparable to Geneva 
itself but situated somewhere outside. Switzerland is of course “near” Geneva 
and “bigger”. But they do not understand, either geographically or logically, 
that Geneva is in Switzerland. Geographically, it is alongside. Logically, 
they are Genevese, and not Swiss, or “Swiss now” (like Claude) but no longer 
Genevese—which in both cases shows inability to understand how the part 
is included in the whole. 

At a second stage (7-8 to 10-11 years of age), children grasp the idea that 
Geneva is enclosed spatially in Switzerland and draw their relationship not 
as two juxtaposed circles but as one circle enveloping the other. But the 
idea of this spatial enclosure is not yet matched by any idea that logical 
categories can be included one in another.? 

Whilst the category of Genevese is relatively concrete, that of Swiss is 
more remote and abstract: children, then, still cannot be Swiss and Genevese 
“at the same time”. 


Florence N. 733, What is Switzerland? It’s a country. And Geneva? It’s 
a town. Where is Geneva? Jn Switzerland (Drawing correct). What 
nationality are you? I’m from Vaud. Where is the canton of Vaud? Jn 
Switzerland, not far away (The child is made to do another drawing showing 
Switzerland and the canton of Vaud. Result correct). Are you Swiss 
as well? No. How is that, since you’ve said that the canton of Vaud is 
in Switzerland? You can’t be two things at once, you have to choose; you can be 
a Vaudois like me, but not two things together. 


Pierre G. 9;0. (The child replied correctly to our first questions and did 
the drawing properly.) What is your nationality? I’m Swiss. How 
is that? Because I live in Switzerland. You’re Genevese too? No, I can’! 
be. Why not? I’m Swiss now and can’t be Genevese as well. But if you are 
Swiss because you live in Switzerland, aren’t you also Genevese because 
you live in Geneva?.... 


Jean-Claude B. 933. You’ve heard of Switzerland, I suppose? Yes, it’s a 
country. And what is Geneva? A town. Where is this town? In Swit- 
zerland (The drawing was correct). What is your nationality? I’m 
Bernese. Are you Swiss? Yes. How is that? Because Berne is in Swit- 
zerland. So you can be Bernese and Swiss at the same time? No, J can’t. 
Why not? Because I’m already Bernese. 


The reader can see how these children hesitate: some, like Florence, deny 
the possibility of being “two things together”, although they have just asserted 
and illustrated with their drawings that Geneva and Vaud are in Switzerland; 
others, influenced by statements heard repeatedly in their family or in school, 


1 Geneva is drawn as a small circle within the large circle which represents Switzerland. 
However, Switzerland is often thought of as a large circle separate from the small circle. 
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hesitate to admit that they belong both to their home town (or canton) and 
to their country, and don’t really believe they can: Jean-Claude, after first 
admitting it, hastens to add that it is impossible when he hears the words 
“at the same time”; and Pierre, who says he is Swiss and not Genevese, can 
only justify his statement by an argument that applies to Geneva as well 
(“because I live in Switzerland”). It may be said that their real loyalty is 
to the canton and not to their country. But we find the same response in 
children who are not living in or do not even know their canton, as well as in 
Genevese who know they belong there. We have met children who hardly 
know their home canton, yet stoutly declare they belong to it, out of attach- 
ment to their family. The fact is, that at this stage the homeland is still only 
an abstract notion: what counts is the town, or the family, etc., and the state- 
ments heard there; but the children do not yet synthesize these statements 
into any coherent system. 


However, at 10-11 years of age, children enter upon a third stage, in the 
course of which their ideas are finally synthesized correctly. 


Micheline P. 1033. (The child replies correctly to the first questions and 
makes an accurate drawing.) What is your nationality? I’m Swiss. 
How is that? Because my parents are Swiss. Are you Genevese as well? 
Naturally, because Geneva is in Switzerland. And if I ask someone from Vaud 
if he is Swiss too? Of course, the canton of Vaud is in Switzerland. People 
from Vaud are Swiss, just like us. Everyone living in Switzerland is Swiss and 
belongs to a canton too. 


Jean-Luc L. 1131. (The child replies correctly to our first questions and 
makes no mistakes with the drawing.) What nationality are you? I’m 
from St. Gallen. How is that? My father is from St. Gallen. Are you 
Swiss too? Yes, St. Gallen is in Switzerland, even though the people there talk 
German. Then you are two things at once? Yes, it’s the same thing, since 
St. Gallen is in Switzerland. All people from Swiss cantons are Swiss. I’m from 
St. Gallen and still Swiss, and there are others who are Genevese or Bernese and 
still Swiss. 


It is only at this stage that the notion of country becomes a reality and takes 
on the idea of homeland in the child’s mind. The problem is then to deter- 
mine whether this development is merely the outcome of a cognitive corre- 
lation (inclusion of the part in the whole); whether the age at which these 
correlations are understood depends on affective factors; or whether both 
sets of factors evolve side by side. 


Affective aspect 


Obviously, the child’s emotions cannot be analysed in the course of a simple 
conversation of the kind used for ascertaining his logical make-up. Never- 
theless, though no absolute significance can be ascribed to the actual content 
of his value judgments, and although, in particular, the importance of affec- 
tive reactions he cannot put into words must not be overlooked, it is still 
possible, through comparison of replies made at different ages to quite com- 
monplace questions (what country do you prefer, etc.) to draw some conclu- 
sions as to both the type of motivation and the real but unexpressed motives. 
It is a striking fact that the three stages briefly described above correspond, 
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as regards affective evaluations, to three stages in a clearly marked process 
of “decentration”, starting from motives essentially bound up with subjective 
or personal impressions (of the most fleeting or even accidental kind) and 
progressing towards acceptance of the values common to the group, first to 
the family group and then society as a whole. 

During the first stage, the child who is asked for a value judgment does 
not even think of voicing any preference for Switzerland. He likes any 
country that appeals to his fancy at the moment and, if Switzerland is chosen, 
it is for some such reason. The following are the preferences actually ex- 
pressed by three Swiss youngsters. 


Evelyne M. 539. I like Italy. It’s a nicer place than Switzerland. Why? I 
was there these holidays. They have the loveliest cakes, not like in Switzerland, 
where there are things inside that make you cry... . 


Denise S. 630. I like Switzerland because it has such pretty houses. I was in the 
mountains and they were all full of chalets. It’s so pretty, and you can get milk 
there. 


Jacques G. 633. I like Germany best because my mummy just got back from there 
to-night. It’s ever so big and far away an’ my mummy lives there. 


These childish affective reactions are analogous to the difficulty, usually 
experienced by children during this first stage, of integrating their country, 
canton or town in one logical concept. The question then arises whether 
it is because it does not yet represent an affective reality that the country is 
merely juxtaposed to the canton or town, instead of being included in it as 
part of a whole, or whether it is because the idea of inclusion cannot be logic- 
ally grasped that the country does not yet arouse any real affective response. 
A third solution is obviously possible: as reality is centred around their own 
particular doings and immediate interests, children at stage I lack the requi- 
site logical “decentration” to conceive of their town or canton as enclosed 
in a larger whole; nor have they a sufficient degree of affective “decentration” 
to grasp collective realities outside their narrow individual or inter-individual 
circle: at this level, their failure to grasp the idea of their country or homeland, 
either on the cognitive or on the affective plane, thus represents two inter- 
dependent and parallel aspects of the same spontaneous, unconscious egocen- 
tricity—the original obstacle to any integration of logical relationships and 
affective values. 

Next we give the typical reactions at stage II to the same questions of 
preference or choice. 


Denis K. 833. I like Switzerland because I was born there. 


Pierrette J. 839. I like Switzerland because it’s my own country. My mummy 
and daddy are Swiss, so I think Switzerland’s a nice place. 


Jacqueline M. 933. I like Switzerland. It’s the loveliest country for me. It’s 
my own country. 


The reader senses immediately that, despite the persistence of the same ego- 
centric statements as at stage I, the motivation is quite different: family 
loyalties and traditions now begin to predominate over purely personal motives. 
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The country becomes the ¢erra patria, and, though there is still difficulty in 
ranging the town, canton and nation in an exact order, this is unimportant: 
their common and therefore undifferentiated affective appeal is based on family 
feeling. Thus we have here a close parallel between the inability to make 
logical distinctions (e.g., the idea of spatial or spatio-temporal inclusion is 
accepted, but not that of the inclusion of one class of ideas in another) and the 
inability to make affective distinctions, so that the different conceptions are 
reduced to a single emotional factor—that of family tradition. To be more 
precise, considerable progress has been made in both directions at once; we 
find the beginnings of logical “decentration”, enabling the child to subordi- 
nate his territory (town or canton) to a larger unit in which: it is enclosed; 
and, at the same time, the beginnings of affective “decentration”, enabling 
him to subordinate his egocentric motives to collective values beyond his 
personal interests. But, in both cases, this process of “decentration” has 
only just begun and is restricted by the above-mentioned inability to differ- 
entiate (due to the remnants of egocentricity surviving in more extensive form 
in the new field of consciousness recently mastered). 

At the third stage, finally, the motivations once again change and are 
more or less adjusted to certain collective ideals of the national community: 


Juliette N. 1033. I like Suntzerland because we never have any war here. 
Lucien O. 1132. I like Switzerland because it’s a free country. 


Michelle G. 1135. JI like Switzerland because it’s the Red Cross country. In Swit- 
zerland, our neutrality makes us charitable. 


Neutrality, freedom, a country spared by war, the Red Cross, official charity, 
and so on: it sounds like a naive summary of patriotic village speeches! But 
the very banality of these motivations is revealing: the most general collective 
ideals are those which make the strongest appeal to the child. Merely to 
state that he repeats what he has been told at school is not enough to explain 
why he repeats it and, more especially, why he understands it; he gives these 
reasons because, beyond his personal feelings and the motives of family loyalty, 
he is finally realizing that there exists a wider community with its own values 
distinct from those of the ego, the family, the town and visible or concrete 
realities. In brief, he is attaining to a scale of values culminating in rela- 
tively abstract virtues, and at the same time he is succeeding in integrating 
spatio-temporal and logical relationships into the invisible whole formed by 
the nation or the country: here, once more, we have parallelism between the 
processes of logical “decentration” or integration, on the one hand, and affec- 
tive or ethical “decentration” or integration on the other. 


II 
OTHER COUNTRIES ' 


We shall now give a brief account of this second part of our investigation, 
considered from the following two standpoints. First of all, we wished to 
determine whether ideas or feelings about other countries, or peoples of other 
nationalities (as far as the child was acquainted with any such) develop along 
the same lines as those referred to in the first section, or whether there is an 
appreciable difference between the two types of concepts. Our second, 
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and more important aim, was to lead up to the analysis of “reciprocity” which 
is presented in the third section. For whether the child’s ideas and affec- 
tive reactions regarding his own and other countries develop along similar 
or different lines, it will be instructive to discover how, in the light of those 
attitudes, he arrives at that intellectual and ethical “reciprocity” which is, 
essentially, the faculty for social awareness and international understanding. 
Admittedly, the “decentration” we have just described, in contrast with the 
initial egocentricity during stages I-III may, in part, result from active rela- 
tionships set up by the child, and in that case will necessarily lead to a certain 
degree of reciprocity: or, to be more precise, it will constitute an integral part 
of that reciprocity, of which it will be both the effect and the cause. But 
such “decentration” may also result, to some extent, from the pressure of 
the social environment: in that case, it will not automatically lead to an 
attitude of reciprocity, but is just as likely to transform egocentricity into 
sociocentricity as into real understanding. It is thus essential to make a 
further study—for the purpose of gathering preliminary data, and by using 
a process of interrogation similar to those previously adopted—of the child’s 
reactions towards countries other than his own, before presenting him with 
the problem of reciprocity as such. But, in view of the similarity we have 
noted, from the intellectual standpoint, between the new reactions and those 
we have just described, it is pointless to examine separately the development 
of logical concepts, on the one hand, and the affective aspect of the replies, 
on the other hand, since the latter alone present any fresh interest. 

The children at stage I are found to have the same intellectual difficulty 
about including the part in the whole in regard to other countries as in regard 
to their own, and the same judgments, based on subjective and fugitive con- 
siderations:? 


Arlette. 736 (Genevese). Do you know any other countries, foreign coun- 
tries? Yes, Lausanne. Where is Lausanne? Jn Geneva (Juxtaposed 
circles). 


Pierre G. 9;0 (cf. Chapter I, stage II). Do you know any foreign countries? 
Yes, France, Africa and America. Do you know what is the capital of France? 
Lyons, I think, I was there with daddy, it’s in France (Juxtaposed circles, Lyons 
touching France “because the city of Lyons is on the edge of France”). And 
what are the people who live in Lyons? Frenchmen. Are they Lyonese 
too? Yes. ... no, they can’t be. They can’t have two nationalities at once. 


Monique C. 535. Are there any people who don’t live in Geneva? Yes, 
there are the people living in the Diablerets. How do you know? I was on 
holidays there. Are there people who don’t live either in Geneva or in the 
Diablerets? Yes, there is Lausanne. My aunt lives there. Is there any differ- 
ence between the people of Geneva and other people? Yes, the others 
are nicer. Why? ‘The people who don’t live in Geneva are nicer than 
the people who do? Oh yes, in the Diablerets I always get chocolate to eat. 


Bernard D. 6;3. Have you heard of any people who are not Swiss? Yes, 
there are the people of the Valais (Valais, as everyone knows, is one of the 
22 Swiss cantons, and the child himself is a native of Valais). And have 


1 We have come across normally intelligent school children living in Geneva who had 
reached the age of seven without having ever heard of France (‘“‘No! I don’t know what 
that is’’), but only of Savoy, etc. 
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you heard of other countries too? Are there any differences between the 
countries? OA yes, there isn’t a lake everywhere. And are the people the 
same? No, people don’t all have the same voice and then they don’t all wear the 
same pullovers. At Nax, I saw some lovely pullovers, all embroidered in front. 


Herbert S. 732. Are there any differences between the different countries 
you know and the different people living there? Oh yes. Can you give 
me an instance? Well, the Americans are stupid. If I ask them where the rue 
du Mont Blanc 1s, they can’t tell me. 


It is superfluous to stress the analogies between the reactions of this stage as 
recorded above and those described in the first section: their concurrence 


is the less surprising since most of these children are unaware of belonging 


to their own particular country (cf. Bernard once again). 

The reactions of children at stage II, on the other hand, reveal that their 
ideas of other countries have developed in exactly the same way as those 
concerning their own, but frequently with an antagonism between the two 
types of affective ideas or reactions. Identical development in the first place: 
in both cases, there has been a “decentration” of the original egocentric 
attitude, which has now given way to an acceptance of the ideas or traditions 
of the child’s immediate environment, especially those of his family. But 
thereafter—and the possible antagonism originates here—the child’s reactions 
towards other nationalities may be guided into the most varied channels, 
according to whether his social environment is understanding, critical, or even 
censorious of foreigners. Here are some instances of these acquired attitudes, 
the last of them shedding light on the degree of logic to which the child has 
attained: 


Murielle D. 832. Have you heard of foreigners? Yes, there are Germans and 
French. Are there any differences between these foreigners? Yes, the Germans 
are bad, they’re always making war. The French are poor and everything’s dirty 
there. Then I’ve heard of Russians too, theyre not at all nice. Do you have 
any personal knowledge of the French, Germans or Russians or have you 
read something about them? No. Then how do you know? Everyone 
Says $0. 


Frangois D. 930. Have you heard of such people as foreigners? Yes, Italians, 
Germans, the French and the English. Are there any differences between 
all these people from all these different countries? Of course. What 
difference? The language, and then in England everyone’s sick. How do you 
know? Daddy told Mummy. And what do you think of the French? 
They went to war and they haven’t got much to eat, only bread. And what do 
you think of the Germans? Theyre nasty. They quarrel with everyone. 
But how do you know that? Have you been to France or Germany? Yes, 
I’ve been to the Saléve. And it was there that you saw that the French have 
practically nothing to eat? No, we took our food with us. Then how do 
you know what you’ve told us? J don’t know. 


Michell M. 9;6. Wave you heard of such people as foreigners? Yes, the 
French, the Americans, the Russians, the English.... Quite right. Are there 
differences between all these people? Oh yes, they don’t speak the same 
language. And what else? J don’t know. What do you think of the 
French, for instance? Do you like them or not? Try and tell me as much 
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as possible. The French are not very sertous, they don’t worry about anything, 
an’ it’s dirty there. And what do you think of the Americans? They're 
ever so rich and clever. They've discovered the atom bomb. And what do you 
think of the Russians? They're bad, they’re always wanting to make war. And 
what’s your opinion of the English? J don’t know... they’re nice.... Now 
look, how did you come to know all you’ve told me? J don’t know... 
Tve heardit... that’s what people say. 


Claudine B. 9;11. Do you know any other countries besides Switzerland? 
Yes, Italy, France and England. I know Italy quite well, I was on holidays there 
with Mummy and Daddy. What town were you in? In Florence (Drawn 
correctly). What nationality is a child living in Florence? He’s Italian, 
Is he a Florentine too? Oh yes, Florence is in Italy.... Do you know any 
town in France? Yes, Paris and Lyons (Drawn correctly). And what 
are the people living in Paris? French. And are they Parisians too? Yes, 
oh no, you can’t be two things at once. Is Paris a country? No, a town. So 
you can’t be Parisian and French at the same time? No, J don’t think so, 
you can’t have two names.... Oh yes, Paris is in France. 


It is easy to perceive the mechanism of such reactions. Whilst the “decen- 
tration” of attitudes towards adoption of family traditions may lead to the 
beginnings of a healthy patriotism, it may also give rise to a kind of tribal 
outlook, with values based on the disparagement of other social groups. In 
discarding his fugitive subjective judgments, and replacing them by the 
judgments of his environment, the child is, in a sense, taking a step forward, 
since he is projecting his mind into a system of relationships which broaden 
it and give it increased flexibility. But two courses then lie open to him: 
acquiescence (with its positive and negative aspects) and reciprocity, which 
requires independence of judgment in those concerned. Now none of the 
remarks just quoted give any impression of dawning independence or “reci- 
procity”: everything suggests that, on discovering the values accepted in his 
immediate circle, the child felt bound to accept that circle’s opinions of all 
other national groups. 

It is evident, of course, that harsh judgments are not the unbroken rule, 
and that favourable estimates are accepted like the others. But even in the 
latter case, we are faced with the psychological problem that results from 
any action by the social group and, for that matter, from any form of edu- 
cation: is the spirit of understanding engendered by the content of the ideas 
inculcated, or simply by the process of exchange? In other words, if a child 
receives his opinions—even the soundest opinions—ready-made, does he 
thereby learn to judge for himself, and does he acquire the faculty for inte- 
gration which will enable him, if need be, to rectify deviations and to overcome 
tensions? 

Let us again see what are the typical reactions of children at stage IJ], 
when their intellectual and affective progress seems to come nearer to inde- 
pendence in the formation of logical judgments and estimates and to the 
attitude of reciprocity inseparable therefrom: 


Jean-Luc L. 1131 (of section I, stage III). Do you know any foreign coun- 
tries? Yes, lot, France, Germany. And any foreign cities? Paris. Where 
is this city? Jn France, it’s the capital of France. (Drawn correctly.) And 
what nationality are the people who live in Paris? They're French. And 
what else? They’re Parisians, too, because Paris is in France. 
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Martin A. 1139 (mentions a very large number of foreign countries). Is 
there any difference between all those people? Yes, they don’t all talk the 
same language. And are there any other differences? Are some better, 
more intelligent, or more likable? J don’t know. Theyre all much the 
same, each has his own mentality. What do you mean by mentality? Some 
like war and others want to be neutral. That depends on the country. How do 
you know that? I’ve heard people say so and you hear it on the wireless, and at 
school, the teacher explained that Switzerland is a neutral country. 


Jacques W. 1339 (mentions a very large number of foreign countries). Are 
there any differences between all those people? Yes, they’re not all of the 
same race and don’t have the same language. And you don’t find the same faces 
everywhere, the same types, the same morals and the same religion. But do all 
these differences have any effect on the people? Oh yes, they don’t all have 
the same mentality. Each people has its own special background. 

jean B. 1333 (mentions a very large number of foreign countries). Are there 
any differences between all those countries? There is only a difference of 
size and position between all these countries. It’s not the country that makes the 
difference, but the people. You find all types of people everywhere. 


But the same problem confronts us here as when we were considering stage 
II: is the progress achieved to be attributed to an increasing conformity 
between the child’s judgments and those of his environment, accompanied 
by a tendency to reject exaggerated views and to prefer a middle and moder- 
ate course; or is it the result of a kind of new liberation from his immediate 
surroundings, which favours a wider outlook? We have already observed 
(section I), in connexion with this same stage III, how the child’s mind can 
arrive simultaneously at a logical conception of whole units and an affective 
awareness of the larger unit represented by the national group as compared 
with the more immediate environment, ranging from the family to the town. 
It would therefore seem that these reactions—unlike those of children at 
stage II, who are apt to stress the contrast between the homeland and foreign 
countries—are progressing towards an attitude of “reciprocity”. But how 
far can this be assumed to go? 

The general conclusion of this chapter, as compared with that of the 
previous chapter, is, therefore, as follows: the mastery of the concept of the 
homeland may be interpreted as the culmination of a gradual “decentration”, 
correlative with a process of integration which is applied to a succession of 
ever larger units. But study of children’s reactions towards other countries 
shows us that this “decentration” may take either of two possible forms: 
egocentricity, defeated on one plane, may reappear on another plane in the 
form of a sociocentricity ranging from the naive to the extremely subtle; or, 
on the contrary, the conquest of egocentricity may mean an advance towards 
“reciprocity”. At this point, we should try to find out whether it is possible 
to assess the strength of this latter factor. 








III 


RECIPROCITY 


For the purpose of analysing the understanding of reciprocity as such, while 
still keeping to the subject of relations between the homeland and other coun- 
tries, we put two types of question to the same children, 4-5 and 11-12 years 
of age. To investigate the formation of logical connexions, which, as we 
have seen, go far to reveal the stage of development of the nationalist concept, 
we asked each child what a foreigner was, and whether he himself could 
become a foreigner in certain circumstances (travel, etc.). From the point 
of view of affective motivations and attitudes, we put the following questions, 
which lent themselves to illuminating comparisons: “If you had been born 
without any nationality, what country would you choose, and why?” and 
“If I asked a little French boy the same question, what country would he 
choose, and why?” 

On this crucial point of reciprocity, as in previous respects, we found an 
exact parallel between intellectual development and affective understanding. 
As for the formation of logical concepts, the replies at stage I reflected the 
notion of the foreigner as something absolute, and an inability to grasp the 
meaning of reciprocity, that is to say, of the essential relativity of this relation- 
ship: foreigners are people belonging to other countries ( ), whereas 
the Swiss (or Genevese, etc.) cannot be regarded as foreigners, even outside 
their own country. In the matter of affective motivations, children at this 
same stage thought that, if they had no homeland, they would choose their 
present one, but could not understand that French or English children would 
also choose their respective countries. At stage II, the two types of question 
call forth intermediate replies, showing the beginnings of reciprocity, together 
with obvious remnants of egocentricity; and, at stage III, reciprocity gains 
the upper hand in regard to both types of question. 


Intellectual Aspect: the idea of the foreigner 


As we found in section I, in connexion with the idea of the homeland at this 
same stage, a certain fund of knowledge is essential if the child is to under- 
stand the actual question put to him. Until the child knows the exact mean- 
ing of the word “foreigner”, it is pointless to present him with the problem 
of “reciprocity”, as the responses would only be something like the following : 


Georges G. 6;10. What is a foreigner? J don’t know. Have you ever seen 
any? Oh yes. How did you know they were foreigners? By their clothes 
mostly. They wear old clothes. They're always going off to the country. 


Corinne M. 6;11. Do you know what foreigners are? J don’t know, but 
Pve seen some. They're soldiers. 


However, once the word is understood, the question of reciprocity may be 
raised, but at stage I, the response is usually negative. 


Georges B. 735. Whatnationality have you? J’m Swiss. Are you a foreign- 
er? No. Do you know any foreigners? Yes. Who, for instance? 
People living a long way off. Now imagine you were travelling in France, 
could you also become a foreigner in certain ways? No, I’m Swiss. Could 
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a Frenchman be a foreigner? Of course a Frenchman is a foreigner. And 
is a Frenchman a foreigner in France? Naturally. 


Ivan M. 839. What nationality have you? J’m Swiss. Are you a foreigner 
in Switzerland? No, I’m Swiss. And if you go to France? I stay Swiss, 
just as before. Do you know any foreigners? Yes, the French. And is a 
Frenchman a foreigner when he comes to Switzerland? Yes, he’s a foreign- 
er. And a Frenchman who stays in France? He stays a foreigner just 
as before. 


Marie B. 830. What nationality have you? J’m from Geneva. Are you 
a foreigner? No. Do you know any foreigners? Yes, the people of Lau- 
sanne. If you go to Lausanne, do you become a foreigner? No, I’m Gene- 
vese. And is a person from Lausannea foreigner? Yes, he lives in Lausanne. 
And if he comes to Geneva, does he stay a foreigner or not? He’s still a 
native of Lausanne, so he’s a foreigner. 


Before we conclude that these reactions reflect a failure to grasp the essence of 
“reciprocity”, two possible objections should be discussed. Firstly, it might 
be argued that it is a mere verbal misunderstanding: it is the word “foreigner” 
and not the idea which, in this case, gives rise to confusion. To put it dif- 
ferently, the word “foreigner” could be wrongly interpreted as “not Swiss” or 
not “Genevese”, etc., thus giving the impression of non-reciprocity, even 
though the child might actually be capable of true reciprocity. But this 
objection may be readily countered by the facts. The replies quoted above 
are, in fact, typical of a category of very general reactions up to seven or 
eight years of age and persisting even longer in relation to certain classes of 
ideas. Thus it is quite common for a boy at this level to assert that he has a 
brother, but that his brother has none;! or children may correctly put out 
their right or left hand, but cannot tell which is which in the case of a person 
sitting opposite;? or they may have neighbours but do not regard themselves 
as these people’s neighbours,* and so on. It is no mere chance, then, if rela- 
tive concepts become absolute in their minds: this is due to the lack of any 
power to construct logical relationships or to attain to reciprocity in practice. 

A second objection may then be made: could it not be a mere deficiency 
in reasoning power—affecting the sense of relativity itsel/—and not a lack 
of reciprocity as an attitude of mind? There are two answers to this objec- 
tion. Firstly, relativity (in this particular case the “symmetrical” character 
of the relationships under consideration) is the result of an operation: the 
deduction that A=B means the same as B=A, is a conversion operation and, 
from the psychologist’s point of view, the operation is the cause and the rela- 
tionships deduced are the effect. Any failure to grasp the relativity of a 
concept is therefore due to a lack of adequate operational equipment. Now 
the operations producing a sense of relativity are tantamount to a system of 
reciprocity. Secondly, the surest proof that we have to do with a deep-rooted 
mental attitude and not merely with logical results is, as we shall see later, 
that this failure to grasp the meaning of reciprocity is matched by an ego- 
centric motivation in the values themselves. 


: Fieges Le jugement et le raisonnement chez Venfant. 


® Nicolescu: Les idées des enfants sur la famille et le village (Etude sur les enfants roumains. 
Geneva thesis, 1936.) 
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During stage II, we find a series of reactions midway between those des- 
cribed above and reciprocity, as instanced by the following: 


Jacques D. 8;3. Do you know what foreigners are? Yes, they’re the people 
who come from Valais. I have an aunt from Valais and when she comes to Geneva, 
she’s a foreigner. 


Elaine K. 839. What nationality have you? J’m Swiss. And what are 
you in Switzerland? Swiss. Are you a foreigner? No. And if you go 
to France? I’m still Swiss. Are you a foreigner? No. Is a Frenchman 
a foreigner? Yes. And what is a Frenchman in Switzerland? French, 
but a little bit Swiss, too, if he’s here. And a Frenchman in France? He’s 
French. 


Jean-Jacques R. 8;8. What nationality have you? J’m Swiss. What is a 
Swiss when he’s in Switzerland? He’s Swiss. Is he a foreigner? No. 
And what is a Swiss who goes to France? He’s a foreigner and Swiss, because 
he’s Swiss. And what is a Frenchman? A foreigner. What is a French- 
man who comes to Switzerland? He’s Swiss because he comes to Geneva. 
And if he stays in France? He’s French. Is he a foreigner too? Yes. 
And when the Frenchman is in Switzerland, is he a foreigner then too? 
No, he’s in Switzerland. 


Jules M. 839. Do you know what a foreigner is? Yes, they're the people 
who come from other countries. There’s a foreigner in my class, he comes from 
France. Can a Swiss become a foreigner? OA no. 


Monique B. 934. What nationality are you? I’m from Vaud. What is a 
Swiss in Switzerland? He’s Swiss. Is he a foreigner? No. If a Swiss 
goes to France, what is he? A foreigner and a Vaudois at the same time. Why? 
Because the French don’t know us properly and look on us as foreigners. And 
what is a Frenchman? A foreigner. What is a Frenchman who comes to 
Switzerland? He’s a foreigner, but a little bit Swiss too. Why? Because 
he’s come to Switzerland. What is a Frenchman who stays in France? A 
Frenchman and a foreigner. And if I asked a little French boy the same 
question, what would he tell me? That he’s French. He'd tell me that 
he’s a foreigner as well? No, he’s French. 


It is interesting to compare these reactions with our observations on children 
at the same stage II, recorded in sections I and II. It will be recalled that in 
their judgments on their homeland and other countries, these children reflect- 
ed an attitude that might be described as bipolar, if not equivocal: there is 
a certain degree of logical activity, testifying to progress beyond the egocen- 
tricity of the first stage towards “decentration” and integration; but there 
is also a certain lack of independence, reflected in an acceptance of family 
opinions, thus transforming the initial egocentricity into sociocentricity, as 
opposed to “decentration”. Here we come across the same bipolarity, but 
in terms of reciprocity—the new attitude to which we should no doubt ‘ook 
for an explanation of the above reactions. On the one hand, the child has 
progressed sufficiently far beyond his immediate standpoint not to claim that 
a Swiss living in another country can never be a foreigner, etc.; this is cer- 
tainly a development towards reciprocity. But this reciprocity may be said 
always to stop midway, since there nevertheless remains an undercurrent of 
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sociocentricity tantamount to the assertion that a Swiss (or Genevese, etc.) 
is not exactly comparable with other people. It is surely the precarious nature 
of this incipient faculty for integration that accounts for this type of incon- 
sistency. 

However, at stage III, the problem appears to be entirely mastered: 


Murielle F. 10;6. Do you know what a foreigner is? It’s someone in a coun- 
try other than his own. Could you become a foreigner? Not for the Swiss, 
but I could for others if I don’t stay in my country. 


Robert N. 1130. You know what a foreigner is? Yes, they’re all the people 
who are not from the same country as ourselves. And could you become a foreign- 
er? Yes, for all the other people who are not Swiss, as I was born in a different 
country from them, so I'd be a foreigner. 


Marion B. 1234. What is your nationality? J’m Swiss. What is a Swiss 
person living in Switzerland? Swiss. Is he a foreigner? No, not for the 
Swiss. What is he if he goes to France? He’s still Swiss, but he’d become 
a foreigner for the French. And what is a Frenchman in France? French. 
And what is he if he comes to.Switzerland? He’s French, but for us he’s a 
foreigner. 


Pierre F. 12;6. What nationality are you? I’m Swiss. What nationality 
is a Swiss living in Switzerland? He’s Swiss. Is he a foreigner? No, or 
perhaps he’s a foreigner for foreigners. What do you mean? For the French 
and Germans, for instance, the Swiss are foreigners. Quite right. Now if a 
Swiss person went to France, what would he be? For the French he’s a foreign- 
er, but for us he isn’t, he’s still Swiss. What is a Frenchman living in 
France? He’s French and not a foreigner for the French, but for us he’s a forergner. 


Thus, as regards the formation of logical concepts and relationships no further 
obstacle to reciprocity is discernible at this level. Is the same true from the 
affective standpoint? 


Affective Motivation 


Although there appears to be no direct relationship between the question 
which country children would choose were they to lose their nationality, 
and whether they themselves are always foreigners to other people because 
others are foreigners for them, we found a striking concurrence between the 
corresponding reactions at the three stages considered. 

At stage I, not only does the child choose his own country, but he also 
imagines that a national of another country would likewise choose Switzer- 
land, as though no one could fail to recognize this objective pre-eminence. 
Here are a few sample remarks made towards the end of stage I (before then, 
the question is meaningless, as the children are at first quite unaware of their 
own nationality): 


Christian K. 635. If you were born without belonging to any country, 
which would you choose? I'd like to become Swiss. (The child is Swiss.) 
Why? Because.... Say you could choose between France and Switzer- 
land, would you choose Switzerland? Yes. Why? Because the French 
are nasty. The Swiss are nicer. Why? Because the Swiss didn’t go to war. 
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If I asked a little French boy the same question as I asked you just now 
and said to him: now look, imagine you were born without any nationality 
and that now you can choose what you like, what do you think this child 
would choose? He’d want to be Swiss. Why? Because he just would. And 
if I were to ask him who is nicer, the Swiss or the French, or whether 
they’re both as good as each other, what would he say? He would say 
that the Swiss are nicer than the French. Why would he? Because . . . they 
know the Swiss are nicer. 


Charles K. 6311. If you were born without any nationality and you were 
allowed to choose what nationality you liked, which would you choose? 
I'd become Swiss. Why? Because there’s more to eat. Do you think the 
French are nicer or not so nice or just the same as the Swiss? The Swiss 
are nicer. Why? I don’t know. If I were to say to a little German boy, 
for instance, “Now imagine you were born without any nationality and 
you could choose what nationality you like”, what do you think he would 
choose? He’d say that he'd like to be Swiss. Why? Because we're better off 
in Switzerland. And if I asked him who was nicer? He'd say the Swiss 
are. Why? Because they didn’t go to war. 


Brian S. 6;2 (English). If you were born without any nationality and 
you could now choose whichever you liked, what country would you 
choose? English, because I know lots of them. Do you think the English 
are nicer, not so nice, or just the same as the Swiss? The English are nicer. 
Why? The Swiss are always quarrelling. If a Swiss child were given a 
free choice of nationality, what do you think he would choose? He'd 
choose English. Why? Because I was born there. He couldn’t choose any 
other country? Yes, France perhaps. Why France? It’s a lovely country. 
TPve been there on holidays at the seaside. And who do the Swiss think are 
nicer, the Swiss or the English? The English Why? Because... Why? 
Because they just are. ; 


It is surprising to find that, as soon as the question is understood, children at 
this stage voice nationalist feelings that were apparently absent in the children 
at stage I, described in section I. But apart from the fact that, towards the 
end of stage I, children begin to be influenced by remarks they pick up (as 
they will be to an increasing extent during stage II), a factor associated with 
the actual interrogation should be borne in mind: the first question asked 
refers to the nationality of the child questioned, and thus has the force of a 
deliberate suggestion, whereas in section I, his attention was not drawn to 
this point at the outset. 

During stage II, reciprocity appears as a “symmetrical” choice attributed 
by the child to others of different nationality: 


Marina T. 739 (Italian). If you were born without any nationality and 
you were now given a free choice, what nationality would you choose? 
Italian. Why? Because it’s my country. I like it better than Argentina where 
my father works, because Argentina isn’t my country. Are Italians just the 
same, or more, or less intelligent than the Argentinians? What do you 
think? The Italians are more intelligent. Why? I can see the people I live 
with, they’re Italians. If I were to give a child from Argentina a free choice 
of nationality, what do you think he would choose? He'd want to stay an 
Argentinian. Why? Because that’s his country. And if I were to ask him 
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who is more intelligent, the Argentinians or the Italians, what do you 
think he would answer? He'd say the Argentinians. Why? Because there 
wasn’t any war. Good. Now who was really right in the choice he made 
and what he said, the Argentinian child, you or both? J was right. Why? 
Because I chose Italy. 


Jeannot P. 8;0 (St. Gall) (Bright child). If you had no nationality and 
you were given a free choice of nationality, what would you choose? I’d 
choose to be St. Gallois. Why? JI don’t know. Whao is nicer, an Italian or 
a St. Gallois, or are they just the same? What do you think? The St. 
Gallois are nicer. Why? Because I know. And who is more intelligent? 
The St. Gallois are more intelligent. Why? Because my Daddy is a St. Gallots. 
If I were to give an Italian a free choice of nationality, what do you think 
‘he would choose? Italy. Why? Because I know a boy at school who is an 
Italian, and he wants to stay Italian. And if I were to ask this boy who is 
nicer, a St. Gallois or an Italian, what would he say? J don’t know what 
he thinks, but perhaps he would say Italian. Why? I don’t know. And if I 
were to ask him who is more intelligent? He'd say Italian. Why? Because 
he has a Daddy too. Now what do you really think? Who was right, you 
or the Italian? You haven’t answered the same thing, now who do you 
think gave the best answer? JI did. Why? Because the St. Gallois are 
more intelligent. 


Maurice D. 833 (Swiss). If you didn’t have any nationality and you were 
given a free choice of nationality, which would you choose? Swiss nation- 
ality. Why? Because I was born in Switzerland. Now look, do you think 
the French and the Swiss are equally nice, or the one nicer or less nice than 
the other? The Swiss are nicer. Why? The French are always nasty. Who 
is more intelligent, the Swiss or the French, or do you think they’re just 
the same? The Swiss are more intelligent. Why? Because they learn French 
quickly. If 1 asked a French boy to choose any nationality he liked, what 
country do you think he’d choose? He'd choose France. Why? Because 
he is in France. And what would he say about who’s the nicer? Would 
he think the Swiss and the French equally nice or one better than the 
other? He'd say the French are nicer. Why? Because he was born in France. 
And who would he think more intelligent? The French. Why? He'd 
say that the French want to learn quicker than the Swiss. Now you and the 
French boy don’t really give the same answer. Who do you think answer- 
ed best? J did. Why? Because Switzerland is always better. 


We see that while the child is induced to choose his own country (as at stage I) 
he is then easily made to place himself in the position of children from other 
countries. We thus havea relative parallelism with our observations concern- 
ing the intellectual “structuration” typical of stage II. But—and this 
further strengthens the parallel—at the end of the conversation, we only have 
to add “but who is really right?” to break down this incipient reciprocity 
and to bring the child questioned round to an attitude resembling that adopt- 
ed during stage I. Lastly, at stage III, children show a genuine understand- 
ing of the “reciprocity” of points of view, and some resistance to the final 
suggestion. 


Arlette R. 12;6 (Swiss). If you had no nationality and you were given a 
free choice of whatever nationality you liked, which would you choose? 
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Swiss nationality. Why? Because I was born in Switzerland and this ts my 
home. Right. Who do you think is nicer, the French or the Swiss, or 
do you think they are just the same? Oh, on the whole, they’re much the same. 
There are some very nice Swiss and some very nice French people, that doesn’t depend 
on the country. Who is more intelligent, a Swiss or a French person? Ail 
people have their good points. The Swiss don’t sing too badly and the French have 
some great composers. IfI were to give a Frenchman a free choice of nation- 
ality, what do you think he would choose? French. Why? Because he 
was born in France and that’s his country. And who would seem nicer to a 
French girl, a French or a Swiss boy? I don’t know, perhaps the French for 
her but you can’t be sure. Which of you would be right? You can’t tell. 
Everyone is right in his own eyes. All people have their opinions. 


Janine C. 1334. Choice of nationality. J’d choose to be Swiss. Why? Be- 
cause it’s my country and I love it. Who do you think are nicer, the Swiss 
or the French? They're just the same as each other. It doesn’t depend on the 
country, but on the people. And who are more intelligent, the Swiss or the 
French? That’s the same thing too. France is bigger, so there are more people 
to think, but we have our scholars and professors in Switzerland too. What would 
a French person choose? He would choose France. Why? It’s his country 
and he loves it. Whom do you think he would find more intelligent, the 
Swiss or the French? That’s difficult to tell. Perhaps he would say they're 
just the same or he might say the French are, because there are more people in France 
to think. Now who do you really think is right and has given the best 
reply? You can’t say, as that depends on everyone’s mentality, but there are all 
types of people, intelligent and stupid, good and bad. 


We see how, despite the inevitable superficiality of the questions to which 
we were forced to confine ourselves, the broad outline of this development 
may be clearly traced. We may thus draw two main conclusions. One 
is that the child’s discovery of his homeland and understanding of other 
countries is a process of transition from egocentricity to reciprocity. The 
other is that this gradual development is liable to constant setbacks, usually 
through the re-emergence of egocentricity on a broader or sociocentric plane, 
at each new stage in this development, or as each new conflict arises. Ac- 
cordingly, the main problem is not to determine what must or must not be incul- 
cated in the child; it is to discover how to develop that reciprocity in thought 
and action which is vital to the attainment of impartiality and affective under- 
standing. ; 





















FRENCH NATIONAL IMAGES AND THE 
PROBLEM OF NATIONAL STEREOTYPES 


GILBERT GADOFFRE 


In embarking on a study of the symbols used by peoples for projecting their 
own image abroad, or representing foreign countries to themselves, we are 
struck immediately by the difficulties to be overcome; they include the shortage 
or even absence of iconographic and historic studies providing basic material, 
and the indifference of many sociologists and psychologists, who, being unac- 
customed to collaborate with historians, tend to consider images from the 
psycho-sociological point of view only, and to minimize the scope and magni- 
tude of the problems to be solved. In the absence of adequate co-operation 
between the various faculties, all efforts are condemned to failure, even the 
keenest researchers lose heart, and we can merely record the fact that the past 
20 years, during which the social sciences have made such rapid strides, have 
been for this branch of knowledge a period of relative stagnation. 

There is no need to enlarge on the unfortunate consequences of this state 
of affairs. Both images and stereotypes have a tendency to persist, a faculty 
for crystallizing certain emotional reactions, such as hatred and scorn, which 
it would be dangerous to underrate. We can, it is true, treat the legend of 
Charlemagne as a museum-piece, or preserve it as a political theme for trouba- 
dours, but we can scarcely deny that the phantom of the Carolingian empire, ' 
kept alive by these legends, has weighed more heavily on the destiny of Europe, 
from the time of the Hohenstaufens, through the Napoleonic age, and right 
down to the Hitler era, than the Treaty of Westphalia. The image of 
Marianne is, it is true, linked with a specific regime and a specific historical 
period, but it is only one of a group of infinitely older incarnations of the same 
myth—we meet it in the poets of the sixteenth century, even as early as the 
Chanson de Roland—which has, from time immemorial, played an important 
role in the French national consciousness. In an age when public opinion, 
consciously or unconsciously, is profoundly influenced by the newspapers, 
with their banner-headlines, their slogans and caricatures, we cannot afford 
to neglect these symbols: with their appeal to the imagination and collective 
memory of a people rather than to their intelligence, and to their ability to 
conjure up vague ideas and unconscious emotions, these symbols sometimes 
exert a more decisive influence than do events, individuals or institutions. 

Having regard to the fact that many international misunderstandings 
and collective phobias arise from clashes between images sometimes centuries 
old, the Centre Culturel International de Royaumont organized, in September 
1949, a series of seminars on national images. There could be no question 
of re-stating, still less of exhausting, the problem: the aim was simply to draw 
up a list of requirements and of available material, and, on the basis of a few 
type-images, to investigate the possibility of co-operation between different 
disciplines. 

The organizers soon came up against obstacles even more formidable than 
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they had expected. Many psychologists found themselves, in view of the 
nature of their previous work, ill-fitted to embark on this subject; and some 
of the sociologists admitted that, previous to these seminars, they had never 
realized the importance of the problem. The lack of basic data was appal- 
ling. Whereas there exists a large body of research data and statistics on the 
attitudes of various peoples towards foreign countries, and on the way in 
which national characters are distorted in stereotyped figures, national images 
as such had been comparatively little studied. A study was to have been 
made of the John Bull theme, but it had to be abandoned for lack of prelimi- 
nary data; Marianne might have appeared, at first glance, to be a better 
choice; but nothing of the kind. Mr. Lethéve, who had undertaken to make 
an iconographic study of this figure, soon realized that no previous work had 
been done in the field, and had to comb the various departments of the Biblio- 
théque Nationale, tracing the metamorphoses undergone by the republican 
goddess in the course of three republics from her image as it appears on seals, 
stamps, and in busts and caricatures. 

Similar difficulties cropped up at all stages of the investigation. No 
analysis of French national images could be complete without taking account 
of Joan of Arc. It was, indeed, failure to appreciate the full significance of 
the image of Joan that led the German occupation forces and the Allies, during 
the last war, to commit such serious errors in the interpretation and predic- 
tion of French reactions; and it is only on the basis of a serious study of history 
that the very close links between Marianne and the Maid can be understood. 
And while historians have produced a plethora of works on the short life of 
the shepherd maid of Domrémy, they have never given serious attention to 
her as a myth. 

It was not until a relatively short time ago, however, that Joan of Arc 
developed into a national image: up to the Revolution, she had remained a 
moving but episodic figure in the history of France, and no one had ever 
dreamed of turning her into a symbol, much less a saint. When Montesquieu 
declares that the story of the Maid is a fable or attributes the liberation of 
France to Dunois;? or when Voltaire turns the heroine into a serving girl in 
an inn, a figurehead of a concerted campaign to revive the courage of a defeat- 
ed people,’ we regard their prejudice as part of the anti-Christian polemics 
of the philosophers of the century of enlightenment. But what about the 
religious writers? Though more respectful, they are equally sceptical, and 
carefully eliminate all traces of the supernatural or even the extraordinary 
in their account. The two best-known eighteenth century Catholic historians 
of Joan, the Abbé Lenglet-Dufresnois and |’Averdy,4 come very close to the 
encyclopaedists on this point: the former denies the shepherd maid any celestial 
mission at all, while the latter commits himself only to the extent of referring 
to a set of circumstances of varying degrees of probability. The century of 
Louis XIV is equally unenthusiastic: Bossuet, in his Histoire de France devotes 
two pages to Joan, whom he also represents as a serving maid at an inn; he 
says nothing of her religious significance, nor does he even mention the 
“voices”. It is not until after the fall of the ancient monarchy and of the 
Empire that we find the national images of Charlemagne and Henri IV disap- 
pearing, and giving place to a host of feminine images grouped together, 
more or less arbitrarily, under the generic name of “Marianne”. 


1 Montesquieu, Mes Pensées (éditions de la Pléiade, p. 1,387). 

> Montesquieu, Sur |’ Histoire de France (éditions de la Pléiade, p. 1,099). 
3 Voltaire, Essai sur les meurs. 

4 L’Averdy, Notices et Extraits, 1790. 
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It is at this point that iconographic studies are of inestimable value. From 
amongst the hundreds of republican figures which have succeeded one another 
since the Terror, Mr. Jacques Lethéve distinguishes two main types: the first 
is a virgin warrior, a proud but graceful, helmeted figure; the second, a full- 
breasted matron, her head often crowned with ears of corn. These two 
figures occur again and again throughout the period of the three republics, 
the first predominating in periods of crisis, the second in times of peace or 
reconstruction. 

Joan of Arc appears as a national image only in the wake of the republican 
Bellona, some of whose attributes are so akin to hers that one figure might be 
mistaken for the other. Chateaubriand ignores Joan in his Génie du Chris- 
tianisme, though he does devote a few lines to her in his later work Analyse 
raisonnée de l’histoire de France (1836). Wallon’s Feanne d’Arc, which appear- 
ed in the ’70s, was the first important book to set the Maid in her place in 
the Orthodox Catholic hierarchy. The second half of the nineteenth century 
also witnessed the development, in French Catholic circles, of the passionate 
admiration for Joan of Arc, which finally culminated in her tardy canoni- 
zation in 1920. The fact remains that the conception of the Saint of Lorraine 
arose in a completely different atmosphere, was upheld by the liberal romantics 
from Barante to Michelet and Henri Martin, and finally adopted as an heroic 
symbol by the French people for the very reasons which earned the “serving 
girl” the derision of the clericals and bourgeois encyclopaedists of the ancien 
régime. 

But is recourse to the female-warrior images of Beilona and the Maid in 
periods of crisis (after the Napoleonic defeats, 1830, 1870, 1940) a typical 
reaction of modern France, or does it represent an older pattern of behaviour? 
Here the student of religion can make a very significant contribution. He 
will point out that Joan herself was heralded by a series of local prophecies: 
the kingdom lost by a woman (Isabeau of Bavaria), it was said, would be 
delivered by a victor-virgin. This is clearly related to an ancient theological 
theme—the redemption of Eve by the Virgin Mary. It is impossible to say 
how far this prophecy shaped the vocation of the shepherd maid, but there 
is no doubt that it created an atmosphere of expectation, influenced the 
Maid’s behaviour, and invested the legend with an aura of the supernatural. 
The religious pattern, in this instance, paved the way for history and histo- 
rical legend. 

Delving back further into the past, we find similar religious patterns in 
pre-Christian times. As Professor Mircea Eliade pointed out, during the 
Royaumont seminar on the Marianne theme, the Ceres-Bellona combination 
recurs in different forms all over the ancient Italo-Greek world, from Mesopo- 
tamia to pre-Aryan India. Iconographic research shows that the alternation 
between these two themes corresponds to primordial images as old as civili- 
zation itself. As for the theme of France-Ceres, a fertile, maternal figure, she 
is no arbitrary creation of the republican régime: the poets of the sixteenth 
century continually allude to this image, from Alain Chartier’s Quadrilogue 
invectif to the Chanson de Roland. References like these to the native soil, to 
“fair France”, half-mother, half-mistress, are found also in other rural civil- 
izations. A Russian sociologist, Professor von Schelting, has pointed out the 
importance of the mother-earth theme in ancient Russia; and it would be 


; “France, mére des arts, des armes et des lois 
Tu m/’as nourri longtemps au lait de ta mamelle” (Du Bellay, Les Regrets). 
Agrippa d’Aubigné represents France as a “desolate mother’’, with her children 
striving for her breast. 
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superfluous to enlarge on the prevalence of this theme throughout the ancient 

Mediterranean and eastern civilizations. 

It is clear, from this preliminary survey, that the generic term “national 
images” covers a whole set of images of different type and origin, superim- 
posed one on the other: 

(1) Primordial images, very few in number, occurring in almost all civili- 
zations in various forms. 

(2) National figures (such as Joan of Arc, Andreas Hofer, William Tell), 
whose character and legends are based on, or influenced by, primordial 
images, and which have finally assumed the role of occasional symbols in 
the life of national communities. 

(3) Abstract symbols such as Liberty (first incarnation of Marianne), Ger- 
mania or Britannia. 

(4) Symbolic images such as the Marianne of the Third Republic, John Bull 
and Uncle Sam, mid-way between the abstract symbols on which they are 
sometimes based (as in the case of Marianne) and the stereotype-proper. 
Unlike abstract symbols, these symbolic images are imbued with a certain 
ambivalent emotional significance, which explains the fascination they 
exercise on their compatriots but which, at the same time, condemns 
them to deteriorate very rapidly outside the boundaries of their own 
country into over-simplified and malevolent stereotypes. 

We must not lose sight, however, of the fact that, although these images can 
be separated into the above categories, the categories are by no means water- 
tight: each symbol merges with those of preceding categories, of which it 
frequently bears recognizable traces. Such intermingling does indeed occur; 
but it should not cause us to forget that, as we move further away from the 
prototype and the images become progressively more heterogeneous, confusion 
more easily arises, and transition from one category of images to another 
becomes more difficult. Whereas primordial images, being extremely fluid, 
offer almost unlimited possibilities for metamorphosis, symbolic images 
almost always tend to become fixed at an early stage, producing the set charac- 
ter of the stereotype. We shall show later on that the fact of images 
becoming set in this way greatly contributes to the reversal of their signifi- 
cance when they pass from the in-group to the out-group. 

One point in this process of transition from the three first categories of 
images to the fourth still remains obscure: how is it that primordial images, 
of religious origin, and still retaining much of their emotional fascination, 
finally acquire an almost burlesque character? Here again, no answer can 
be given without analysis of a specific case. We have to make an excursion 
into political history, using the iconographic survey carried out by Mr. Le- 
théve as a basis for a historical study. We meet the first republican symbols 
during the Great Revolution, i.e., at a critical period, amongst grim men, 
lacking both humour and self-criticism, and obsessed by all that recalled 
Greco-Latin antiquity. The original effigies were borrowed from Roman coins 
reproducing, in stylized silhouette, the statue of Liberty from the temple of 
Jupiter on the Aventine hill, with the classical attributes: the stola, the spear and 
the Phrygian helmet. Then, by a decree passed in 1792, to the effect that the 
royal statues were to be replaced by representations of the figure of Liberty, 
the Convention imparted an official character to this symbol. The motive 
is clear: to replace the paternal image of the sovereign by a feminine image 
symbolizing both the death of the authoritarian paternalism of the monarchs, 
and the new affiliation with the great democracies of ancient times. The 
republican effigy was, originally, a negative image of the monarch. 
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The formal, negative and slightly pedantic character of the red-capped 


_ goddess was assuredly not conducive to her lasting popularity. And she might 


have remained an abstract figure, of no interest today save to scholars and 
philatelists, had not intervention by the people, combined with polemics and 


caricature, imbued her with the emotional and popular element she originally 


lacked. The fact is that, in the eyes of the people, knowing nothing of either 
the Aventine Hill or the Temple of Jupiter, she became simply “Marianne”. 
This name, already popularized by Marivaux’ novel, was frequently given, 
at the end of the eighteenth century, to women of easy virtue; and the part of 


_ the goddess of Reason, in the celebration of revolutionary cults, was most often 
| played by actresses of light repute. It was tempting to identify the protago- 


nist with the symbol, and this was done, at first by opponents and humorists; 
but the memory of this name was so vivid that it reappeared later, in 1848, 
under the Second Empire, when Marianne was chosen as the password by 
clandestine republican societies. And the term, which was still, in the early 


_ days of the Third Republic, tinged with irony, later gained acceptance amongst 
' the partisans as well as the opponents of the régime. The figure of Marianne 
_ had been created; and there had arisen, alongside the official effigies, another 
' figure, a figure which artists such as Delacroix, Daumier, and Rude es- 
tablished in the history of art, while the caricaturists brought it into the 


political arena. 
It should be noted, however, that, in this symbolism, Marianne was never 


_ regarded as the image of France, nor even of the French people, but of the 


republican régime. The change in the sex of the national image on the fall 
of the monarchy represents the assertion of virility of an adult people which 
has cast off the paternal authority of the monarch, and regards the State no 
longer as a father to be obeyed, but as a spouse to be adored. It is this sexual 
aspect of the People-State relationship which explains, at least partially, the 
final acceptance by both friends and foes of the Republic of this nickname, 
with its slightly lewd connotation. Marianne is, moreover, so far from being 
identified with France itself that we find right-wing newspaper caricaturists, 
hyper-nationalist but certainly not over-kindly disposed to the Republic, 
representing her as a coarse shrew; while during the Dreyfus case, as Mr. Le- 
théve points out, she was endowed with a Jewish profile. Attacks such as 
these abated during the second quarter of the twentieth century, as the Repub- 
lic became more firmly established, though they still occur from time to time 
in the extremist press. This influence of a social structure on the use of mas- 
culine or feminine images is, incidentally, not peculiar to France: Mr. von 
Schelting, at the Royaumont seminar, pointed out that in ancient Russia also 
the popular conception of the Mother-Earth arose quite naturally in opposi- 
tion to the aristocratic legend of the first Varangian prince. 

These differences of attitude would be difficult to understand unless we 
remembered that in France the masculine images have survived official dis- 
favour. Apart from the conservative classes, which hanker nostalgically for 
these images, we actually find popular opinion calling for their return at 
periods when the authority of the State is reinforced by war or crisis. Ma- 
rianne was hardly born before the Napoleonic legend developed into a Pro- 
methean myth. During the first world war, the number of masculine images 
increased: the Gallic cock returned to favour in official symbolism, patriotic 
posters and commercial advertising; a modified paternal image, that of the 
wise and powerful old man, lent an aura of sanctity to the personalities of 
Joffre and Clemenceau, contributing to turn them into legendary figures; 
and, finally, there arose a new masculine image—the “poilu-deliverer”— 
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which enjoyed immense popularity. During the second world war, the cock 
theme does not re-appear; but the images of the wise old man and the deliver- 
er, on the other hand, were widely exploited in order to elevate Marshal 
Pétain and General de Gaulle to the rank of symbolic figures—not without 
some success, though they did not survive the period of crisis. 

Here again, a distinction must be made between incidental symbols and 
figures, and their primordial prototypes. No figure or symbol can prevail 
without the basis of such prototypes—even with it, their span of life is inevi- 
tably limited—whereas the primordial images survive the passage of time, to 
reappear again and again in fresh incarnations. Images have a whole secret 
history of their own which, if methodically studied, could throw fresh light on 
national psychologies and prevent many errors in the interpretation and 
prediction of the reactions of public opinion. This would involve, first and 
foremost, making a survey of schools to discover at what age, and in what 
form, the child encounters certain primordial images for the first time, how 
these images are treated and defined in history text-books, and how a prefer- 
ence for particular illustrations, particular paintings or sculptures, indicates 
the existence in the child’s mind of a provisional hierarchy of values and a 
grasp of the significance of certain images. 

The process of transition from the in-group to the out-group constitutes a 
formidable test for a symbolic image. As long as it remains in the country 
of its origin, it retains some links with the primordial images from which it 
stems. The man in the street, in France, knows nothing of the mythical, 
historical and sociological origins of Marianne; he knows, in most cases, that 
she represents the Republic, and not the French people, but he senses vaguely, 
behind the abstract conventions of political iconography, a connexion be- 
tween this gracious feminine countenance and the “fair France” which he 
heard about in his youth, the presence of which he feels, and which, there is 
no doubt, represents something real in the French psychological make-up. 
And this attitude is linked, in its turn, to the very nature of French patriotism, 
which is not so much the collective solidarity of a group of men who feel 
themselves to be a single people, as the common love felt by different people 
for a mother country and a way of life. 

Marianne, transplanted, loses both her mythical aura and her emotional 
overtones, retaining merely her exterior as represented in vignettes. As a 
result, the undercurrent of kindly self-criticism which the democracies always 
manage to maintain between themselves and their symbolic representation 
becomes unduly emphasized and helps to transform the image into a hostile 
stereotype. John Bull, for Germany, becomes a caddish, insolent ogre- 
like figure; Uncle Sam, for Europe, a dessicated, heartless Shylock; and 
German Michel for France, a sly double-crossing fool; in the same way 
Marianne is all too easily transformed into a flighty harum-scarum. Not 
only are symbolic images—naturally enough—open to certain criticisms 
which ill will tends to envenom; in addition, they present an easy target for 
negative projections abroad. 

Such interpretations, on careful examination, often prove to be social in 
origin, in that the ruling classes can more easily project their particular obses- 
sions and phobias on to foreigners than on to their own compatriots. A Dutch 
historian, Dr. de Vries, speaking at the Royaumont seminar, showed very 
clearly that, in the eyes of the Frenchman of the grand siécle, the stereotyped 
caricature of the Dutchman in clogs was closely linked with the social problems 
of Louis XIV’s contemporaries. Though ruined for a century past, and 
economically unproductive, the French aristocracy nevertheless still occupied 
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| of persuasion, backed by their prestige, imposed their own scale of values. 





all the posts of honour, set the tone of the country and, thanks to their power 


Excessive importance was attached to all the aristocratic qualities—gallantry, 


| generosity, elegance—to the detriment of the bourgeois virtues of thriftiness, 


forethought and a serious attitude to life. Holland, during the same period, 
witnessed the establishment of a type of society based entirely on varying 
degrees of wealth: the middle class, which possessed both power and wealth, 
met with no opposition in building a civilization upholding the bourgeois 
values. The scorn with which Frenchmen at that time regarded the Dutch 


| —an attitude expressed in the stereotype used—is essentially a projection, on 
| the international plane, of a specifically French class conflict. This feeling 
_ of scorn arose from the negation of bourgeois values and the affirmation of a 


set of aristocratic values unknown to the Dutch people, living—in the words 
of the Grand Roi—on fish and trade. It was, at the same time, the expression 
of a fear which was then beginning to make itself felt—and which, in Saint- 
Simon’s Mémoires, was to become an obsession—fear that the political foun- 


_ dations of the aristocratic caste were about to crash, and that the bourgeoisie, 


with the power of its money and the complicity of the kings, would gradually 
seize the reins of power. 

Less than 100 years later, the positions were reversed. The bourgeoisie, 
risen to power, had succeeded in imposing its own values: Monsieur Jourdain 
no longer felt obliged to play at being a gentleman; on the contrary, we find 
queens playing at being shepherdesses, while princesses delight in the deco- 
rations of bourgecis homes, in pictures and books extolling virtues which 
only a century before were turned io ridicule. Thus the image of the Dutch- 
man is transformed: he becomes the very incarnation of the worthy, resource- 
ful citizen; and Voltaire sees in Amsterdam a paradise on earth. Nothing, 
he wrote on this subject, is more pleasant than to make one’s own fortune. 
To Voltaire, as to many bourgeois Frenchmen of the century of enlighten- 
ment, Holland was more than an example: she was becoming a justification. 

This example of Franco-Dutch relations throws some light on the nature’ 
of certain transformations undergone by Marianne. Here again, to obtain 
precise results, we should have to carry out detailed enquiries from country 
to country, and in particular, to make a detailed iconographic study of thou- 
sands of vignettes. As far as we are able to judge on the basis of insufficient 
material, it seems that certain sentiments and attitudes particularly frowned 
upon in countries which were protestant as well as industrial and bourgeois, 
were frequently projected on to the figure of Marianne; so that any tendencies 
which, in those countries, constituted a threat to a civilization based on the 
glorification of hard work (exaltation of elegant living over working, affirma- 
tion of the rights of imagination, protest against sexual taboos) was projected 
outwards on to a feminine figure endowed with all the seductive appeal of 
sin. 

The position is further confused by the fact that, as the significance of the 
various symbolic images differs, comparison between them is not easy. John 
Bull represents a sovereign people which is master of its own destiny; Michel 
an individual, not a citizen; Marianne, a political régime. But journalists 
and caricaturists, for some 60 years past, have got into the habit of depicting 
international debates as a kind of puppet show enacted by symbolic figures 
having one purpose only—to represent their people. The effect of levelling 
down these different symbols has been to distort both the images themselves 
and the relations between them. The very fact of portraying a conversation 
between Marianne and John Bull introduces an ambiguous note: the régime 
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of one country cannot be put on the same footing as the people of another 
country. And, since it is always tempting to compare relations between 
countries with relations between individuals, it is extremely easy to talk of 
friendship, hostility, even marriage, between the puppets, especially in view 
of their difference of sex. 

A senior official serving in the Allied occupation forces in Germany told 
me recently how embarrassed he was at the reaction of the German press to 
the Schumann plan. Newspapers in favour of the plan enlarged on the 
prospects of Franco-German reconciliation, coming out with headlines and 
all manner of variations on the theme of the marriage of Michel and Marianne. 
Whereas the German public took this as a token of purely peaceful intentions, 
entirely unmixed with any other motive, the reaction of the French was com- 
pletely different. Knowing that the feminine symbol of their régime was, 
in fact, an affirmation of the virility whereby they had freed themselves from 
authoritarian constraint, and that their Republic, being to them as a spouse, 
was a confirmation of their own masculinity, they objected categorically to 
France being represented by Marianne, taking the attitude that no marriage 
between Marianne and Michel could be anything but an attempt at adultu- 
ry, or a negation of their own virility. Their refusal, on this occasion, to 
assume the feminine role was strengthened by the suspicion that the other 
party was trying to trick them again by reserving the better share for himself. 
Thus the introduction of images had the effect of distorting the friendly and 
conciliatory spirit in which the plan was conceived, with the result that prob- 
lems were further confused, and fresh tensions artificially created. 

The harmfulness of images thus misused is impossible to exaggerate. 
Inevitably deteriorating into stereotypes directly they cross the frontiers of 
the country of origin, they sow the seeds of misunderstanding, set up, from 
earliest childhood, deep-rooted associations of ideas, cause national tem- 
peraments to be caricatured, and act as a vehicle for the projection abroad 
of internal conflicts. At the same time, their effects in their own country 
of origin are almost equally deplorable: they have a remarkable capacity for 
crystallizing the most obsolete nationalist prejudices. They can, indeed, be 
deceptive. Because the democracies introduce a certain note of levity, which, 
so to speak, narrows the gap between the symbols and their images, as well 
as allowing a certain latitude for self-criticism and decorous mockery, it might 
be imagined that the slightly comic figures of Uncle Sam, Marianne and 

John Bull had been robbed of their sting. In fact, self-criticism, in the case 
of these three puppets really amounts to indulgence of their own faults seen 
in reverse. The sudden fluctuations of public opinion, the scandalous fickle- 
ness of a Parliament or a Ministry can so easily be attributed to the whim- 
sical femininity which constitutes the essential charm of Marianne; the most 
cynical acts of national egoism will be admired as proofs of the “strong charac- 
ter” of John Bull; and as for Michel, everyone knows that he is a down- 
trodden wretch, always exploited because he is too goodhearted and too credu- 
lous. Wars, oppressive imperialism, atrocities? he knows nothing about 
them, save by hearsay. He is by definition a man who is not responsible for 
his actions. In this way, the worst faults of nations, those which in fact present 
the greatest obstacles to international co-operation, receive compassionate 
absolution, supported and reinforced by what passes as self-criticism. Nation- 
al stereotypes thus lead to stagnation and discord in every way. But can 
the damage they cause at least be limited? 

It is important to remember that these images, and contrasts of images, 
have their roots, frequently, in the need felt by nations at times to assert their 
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own personality, and to define their national character, negatively, against 
a foreign background. This is a vital factor, which it would be dangerous 
to underestimate. It should be noted, however, that the image of the in- 
group is not always identified with a nationality: it has advanced from the 
tribe, via the city and the province before arriving at that stage. It may 
perhaps be possible to stimulate this process of evolution, until the image 
merges with certain universal images which contain, while they transcend, 
several other images. This would mean not eliminating the background, 
but merely causing it to recede; in other words, simply accelerating a natural 
process of evolution. 

It must, however, be remembered that treaties, laws or political institu- 
tions could not by themselves inspire action unless there also existed certain 
focal points for popular sentiment. In ancient Europe, where the uncontested 
basic unit was the family, it was the monarchy, as a sublimated image of the 
family which provided this focal point; in military states, the figure of the 
King was replaced by that of the Chief. In both cases, popular attachment 
to an individual was diverted to the larger unit of which he was the living 
representative. How, after the disappearance of kings and military chiefs, 
were new objects discovered for bestowal of the fund of emotion thus re- 
leased? ‘To what extent have the symbolic images in question in fact inherited 
the prestige formerly enjoyed by national figures? How far have they been 
robbed of their prestige by such new objects of popular affection as film stars, 
sports aces, and heroes of war or crime, symbols no longer of group-dignity, 
but of the unfulfilled aspirations of the individual? 

These are questions to which we cannot at present reply; not, that is, 
until a survey has been made of the objects of popular affection in the various 
countries; the genealogy of national images; and the exchange of images, 
and negative projections of images, as between one country and another. For 
such a survey, there would have to be constant collaboration between widely 
different disciplines as yet little accustomed to team work: surveys of public 
opinion carried out in the schools or in certain professions would by them- 
selves be of little value unless accompanied by a thorough iconographic study, 
followed by the interpretations of psychologists, historians and sociologists. 
This will not be easy, but, until it has been done, certain factors of mass psycho- 
logy will remain obscure; the abrupt switches of public opinion will remain a 
mystery, and statesmen will continue to be confounded, and their calcu- 
lations upset, by such phenomena as the Hitlerian landslide in 1933, or Euro- 
pean reaction to the Marshall plan. 
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A STUDY OF PSYCHO-SOCIOLOGY 
BY PUBLIC OPINION POLLS 


Carried out by the Service de Sondages et statistiques, Paris. 


Max Barioux 


In a communication to the International Congress of Public Opinion Poll 
Organizations, held in Paris in September 1949, I made it known that the 
“Service de Sondages et Statistiques”, 18 rue Quentin-Bauchart, Paris, 8¢, 
intended to carry out psycho-sociological surveys chiefly by means of public 
opinion polls. But the preparation of the working plan, and certain ob- 
stacles to its execution prevented us from giving immediate effect to our pro- 
ject, and it was only in December 1950 that work was begun. (For this survey, 
§SS is consulting Messrs. Davy, Labrousse, Lagache and Lévy-Bruhl.) 

Although the most important results will not be known for another two 
or three years, we can already draw a number of conclusions and lessons 
which will help us in our task. 

Before making known the first results, we shall give a few general indi- 
cations concerning the survey as a whole. 


PURPOSES 


A study of the correlations between the evolution of public opinion and that of social 
conditions and facts. This first purpose of our research recalls the method 
of a doctor who begins by asking his patient to describe his symptoms, then 
examines him to discover the symptoms objectively and finally compares the 
subjective and objective symptoms with a view to appreciating their true 
significance. For, although the patient’s subjective account, and the doctor’s 
own examination, taken separately, would enable the latter to form an opinion 
of the patient’s illness, a comparison of the two reveals certain factors which 
would otherwise have remained unknown. 

Thus, by means of interrogation, an observer could learn whether the 
person questioned feels: A—acute pain, B—slight pain, C—no pain at all; 
and by a physical examination he could note: M—the existence of a deep 
lesion, N—the existence of a superficial lesion, P—the absence of any lesion. 

Obviously, observations AM, AN, AP, BM, BN, BP, CM, CN, CP con- 
sidered together would give much more significant information about the case 
than observations A, B, C or M, N, P considered separately. 

This method can also be applied to collective observation. If A, B, C, 
D, etc., are used to designate the “averages” of opinions, sentiments or sen- 
sations, and M, N, P, Q,etc., are used to designate “social conditions” (which 
in their turn are averages), it is by comparing both series of phenomena that 
we shall obtain the most interesting results (for instance: the birth-rate and 
the “desire to have children”, economic troubles and the “state of mind of 
the group studied”, etc.). 
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To determine the factors which characterize the group, such as the constants of equi 
librium, the closeness of “social ties”, the signs of “ageing” etc. 


To study the following two hypotheses, A and B. A. Certain groups of the “na 
tion” type are psycho-physical beings. B. The aim of a psycho-physica 
being of the “nation” type is to live, chiefly: (a) as a social being; (b) as lon 
as possible (to outlive the individual). } 

It is clear that hypothesis B is true to the extent that hypothesis A is true, 
and that the “will to live” is the law of every conscious and normal being 
admitting that a being is “conscious” if it conceives the possibility of its own 
death. As to the idea of “normal”, Durkheim considered that “the normal 
characteristics of individuals are those which help them to resist the cause; 
of destruction”, and, in so doing, he defined the idea of “normal” by appli. 
cation of the same criterion as that we have just adopted: “to resist the causes 
of destruction”; the corollary of this criterion on the plane of the collective 
will is the “will to live” of our hypothesis B. 

The question of the “purpose” of human societies has, of course, much 
preoccupied authors, whose varied—and most characteristic—conceptions 
are these: “Societies endeavour to evolve in order that human nature may 
achieve its highest form” (Auguste Comte). “The ultimate aim of society 
is association” (Spencer). “Society has no aim; social facts lack finality” 
(Durkheim). 


To carry out comparative surveys of various groups of the “nation” type. This fourth 


item of our research plan implies the organization of a series of international f 


surveys of public opinion, in the form of simultaneous polls based on identical 
questionnaires (drafted, of course, in the various languages). 

WORKING ELEMENTS 

There are four of these: 


(1) The averages of opinions, obtained by French and international public 


opinion polls and utilized in their double aspect as “indices of the life of 


the group” and as “social facts”. 

We consider the averages of opinions as “indices” because they are in 
direct correlation with the opinions of the group, and consequently with 
the social conditions which they engender, exactly to the extent to which 
correlations exist, for instance, between the indexes of prices and the econo- 
mic life of a country, between the average annual rainfall and the vege- 
tation of a region, between the pressure of a gas and molecular move- 
ment, etc. 

Likewise, we consider that the averages of opinions are “social facts” 
capable of influencing other social facts (just as pressures and tempera- 
tures influence the surrounding atmosphere) and of engendering new 
social conditions. 

(2) The statistics of certain social facts, and more particularly of those concerning 
crime, suicide, the birth-rate, the marriage-rate, emigration and economic 
indices. 

(3) The most violent events from the social point of view, which may abruptly change 
the evolution of the life of the group and which might be called “circum- 
stantial factors” (scandals, criminal attacks, riots, etc.). 

(4) Social conditions of the group. 
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Sources 

(a) The daily observation of current events. (b) Statistics of the social facts mentioned 
above. (c) National and international public opinion polls, organized at least twice 
a year on the basis of the same series of questions and relating, if possible, 
not only to the whole of the community, but also to two limited sections: a 
section whose members show stronger central reactions than the whole of the 
group studied, and a section whose members show weaker central reactions 
than the whole of the group (we shall see later on whether it is possible to 
define the morality and norms of the “socius” in terms of “central reactions”, 
which would constitute a statistical criterion of such morality and “norms”). 
Thus, for the first public opinion poll held within the framework of this survey, 
our sampling covered the whole of France; but we also investigated a section 
which we considered to have stronger central reactions than the average: 
university circles. We shall explain later why we gradually realized that 
this choice was not appropriate to our purpose. 

With regard to the section with weaker central reactions than the average, 
we endeavoured to form it of a number of prisoners. Unfortunately, the 
Directorate of Penitentiary Administration, which was to have given us its 
co-operation, came up against insurmountable obstacles which prevented 
our plan from being carried out. 


PRESENT PHASE OF THE SURVEY 


At present, we are carrying out the work envisaged in our plan—we are 

recording the most prominent daily facts, examining statistics, preparing the 

organization of this research at the international level, and we have just 
completed the first public opinion poll envisaged. 

Before giving the results of this first poll, we shall say a little about its 
main features: 

Period of the Survey: 6 December 1950—7 January 1951; the next poll is 
arranged for June 1951. 

Generally speaking, these polls will be effected at the same times each 
year. In analysing the various reactions, we shall take into account the 
figures obtained each year both in the June polls, and in the December polls. 

The number questioned was 1,436. This means that the chances were 
19 to 1 that the errors would not exceed 3.5 per cent (actually, as is mentioned 
further on, they were less than two per cent). For future poils, we hope to 
be able to question a larger number of persons. 

Choice of persons questioned: Sampling by “quotas”. 

Geographical section: The whole of metropolitan France. 

Questionnaire: A set of 26 questions chosen to discover the social reactions 
of those concerned. 

These questions are interesting in three ways: 

(1) They are of immediate practical importance, apart from all other general 
considerations (particularly questions 4, 9, 10, II, 21). 

(2) They interest the discipline or branch of humanistic studies directly or 
indirectly concerned with these questions (psychology, physiology, law, 
political economy, education, demography, etc.). 

(3) They are of psycho-sociological interest, which corresponds to the main 
object of this survey. 

From the last point of view, the utilization of each of the questions will relate 

more particularly to the following factors: 
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Social ties, group solidarity, weakness of the group, individualism: ques- 
tions 3-5-7-9-10-1 1-12-13-14-25. 

Defence reactions, aggressiveness, cruelty, vitality: questions 2-3-4-5-9-10- 
15-16-24-26 Liberty. 

Social agitation: questions 3-6-19-21-22-23-24. 

Ageing: questions 2-4-5-10-17. 

Will to live of the “social being”: questions 2-8-10-14-15-16-17-25. 

Will to live “as a social being”: questions 5-9-14-25-26 Equality and 
26 Fraternity. 

Will to live “as long as possible” (to outlive the individual): questions 
5-8-10-15-16-17-21. 
Moreover, international comparisons will allow us to estimate the psycho- 
logical breakdown of groups of the “nation” type (“mosaic” opinion or “large 
majority” opinion). 


Value and accuracy of the results obtained. We said above that, in theory, if 
1,436 persons are questioned the chances are 1g to 1 that errors will not 
exceed approximately 3.5 per cent. But, as, in fact, chance can decrease 
or increase this percentage, and as the unkndéwn factors of the survey can 
lessen its accuracy by increasing the co-efficient of error, it is indispensable 
to be able to estimate the real margin of error of the survey in order to know 
how far it is possible to analyse the figures obtained. 

This estimation of error is possible in the case of our poll: firstly, because 
we established our sampling without regard to the civil status of those ques- 
tioned, although we asked our investigators to enter this particular on the 
questionnaires. Consequently, the difference between the “civil status” 
ratios obtained by our survey and those of the census of the French popu- 
lation in 1946 will indicate the exact error involved in our survey. 

Secondly, because the identity of the percentages of “towns” and “country 
districts” for some of the questions asked, also indicates the degree of the 
survey’s accuracy. 

The following are the figures obtained: 








Civil status of those questioned SSS Results Census figures 
Married. ae. : a: StL oe oe 65% 65% 
Widowed, divorced: . =. « fp Re, ks 13% 15% 
BIE. NG oS - si os i 1 oe owe 22% 20% 





Parallelism of answers from towns and country districts 








Question 19 a; Cc. Question 23 T. C. 
Blue... . . 34% 36% Cloudy weather. . 2% 3% 
Med...) 3. 5 18% 17% Sunny weather. . 86% 85% 
Green... 18% 16% It depends. .. . 12% 12% 
White... : 12% 14% 
Black. . . 8% 8% 
Yellow. .. 6% 71% 
Violet. .  . 4% 2% 
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These three series of comparisons show that the errors in the present survey 
vary between zero and two per cent, which permits a very detailed analysis 
of the figures obtained. 


U Section. In addition to the 1,436 persons covered by this survey, we formed 
and questioned a group of 146 “university men and women” of the univer- 
sities of Paris, Lyons, Bordeaux, Strasburg, Toulouse and Rennes. We 
have called the section to which they belong the “U Section”. It was to 
have constituted the section with central reactions above the average; but 
the non-conformity of these university men and women strongly revealed 
itself by central reactions which were sometimes higher and sometimes lower 
than the average of the “France” group, and so robbed the study of this 
section of the interest which we expected from it. For future polls, we shall 
choose another “U Section” (probably among the “magistrates”). 


FIRST RESULTS 


As we have already said, it will only be after several national and international 
polls have been held that this survey will begin to give its most interesting 
results. Nevertheless, our first poll already allows us to draw a number of 
conclusions, one of which—that relating to our hypothesis of the “social 
being”—seems to us particularly important for our survey as a whole. In 
fact, in the above-mentioned communication I made in September 1949 
to the International Congress of Public Opinion Poll Organizations, I ex- 
pressed one of our observations in the following terms: 

“At the time of our pre-electoral surveys, we noted that, when individual 

opinions, taken separately, vary between two periods, their averages very 
frequently remain constant, as though they reflected the state of mind of an 
entity quite different from the mere sum of the elements composing it, like 
those of an individual who represents something more than the arithmetical 
sum of his cells or organs. It is these constants of the averages of public 
opinion emerging from the mobility of individual opinions which have induced 
us to consider public opinion as an independently existing social fact capable 
of intervening as such in the genesis of social phenomena and retaining its 
place in the play of correlations”. Further on I added: “Consequently, in 
order to verify the hypothesis that a social being is a psycho-physical entity”, 
it would be necessary to be able to show that, for certain collective pre-occu- 
pations or reactions, the averages of opinions remain constant, although the 
opinion of each of the members of a group varies. This proof would be pos- 
sible by coupling questions of the following kind: 
(1) “Do you like . . . (mentioning the object) . . .?’ 
(2) “Have you always liked it?” 
This is the method we used in our first EP—1 poll, for which the questionnaire 
includes the following pair of questions: Question 19. “What is your favourite 
colour?” Question 20. “Have you always had this preference or was 
there a time when you preferred another colour?” 

If our hypothesis is correct, those having changed their preferences should, 
on the whole, show the same distribution of “averages”. 

Actually, the results were as follows: 

(1) Seventy-six per cent of those questioned expressed a preference. 
(2) Thirty-three per cent of them had preferred another colour in the past. 


> 
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(3) The “present” preferences of the former and the “past” preferences of 
the latter showed identical distributions (with two exceptions), as is shown 
by the following table: 








Answers of all those Answers of those whose 
questioned 76 % preferences had changed 33 %, 
Blue... ‘ ; : : : : 35% 37% 
Red. , : : , F : : 18% (25%) 
Green. . . Lt yore : : 7% 15% 
White. . , : ‘ ; ‘ : 13% 11% 
Black : : é ‘ r ; : (8%) 2% 
Yellow . ; ; 3 5 A ; 6% 6% 
Violet. . : ; ‘ : : : 3% 4% 





It is clear that, apart from the shifting of preferences from red to black—pro- 
bably due to the ageing of individuals (the analysis according to “age” has 
not yet been made), there is a complete parallelism between the “present” 
preferences and those of the persons whose tastes have changed in the mean- 
time, the fluctuations between the two series of figures being lower than the 
margin of error of the survey. 

These results thus tend to prove what had been anticipated: in certain cases 
the averages of opinions remain constant notwithstanding the mobility of individual 
opinions. 

Other particularly interesting lessons are also to be drawn from the EP—1 
poll: 


If the expression “homogeneous opinion” is used to designate the opinion of 
a group whose reactions are the same in each of its parts taken at random, 
it is seen that the questions which seem to concern to a greater extent the 
somatic structure of individuals provoke reactions which are preponderantly 
homogeneous. 

This is true of questions 19-20-21-22-23-24, the answers to which are 
practically the same in the towns and in the country districts. It is true 
that these two sections are not “parts taken at random” from the whole of 
the group, but our argument holds, provided, of course, that the habitat has 
no special influence on the opinion of the whole group. 

Moreover, the international surveys will show to what extent certain of 
these homogeneous reactions are of a “universal” nature and in what condi- 
tions they acquire a sociological or cultural nature. 


Our survey also shows that among the so-called “public opinion” reactions 
(on which the somatic structure of individuals seems to have less influence) 
there are some whose homogeneity is as strong as in the case of the reactions 
of the previous category. They therefore acquire what might be called a 
“national” character (since we are concerned with a group of the “nation” 
type). This observation may be illustrated by questions 7-12-14-16 and 
26 Equality. The answers to these questions in the towns and country dis- 
tricts are almost identical (see the table of results). 


The defence reactions or aggressiveness of the “France” group are more 
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violent than those of the “‘U Section”. 





The following are a few compari- 


Wn fisons: 

T C M W U 
% Question 6. Answers “For”. . 61% 66% 79% 57% 49% 
-- Question 8. Answers in favour. . 64% 57% 60% 60% 42% 


Question 8. Donotlikeanimals. 36% 42% 43% 47% 23% 
Question 26. “Liberty” ist im- 


portance... ra 6:% 66% 70% 57% 2% 
Question 26. “Fraternity” Ist im- 
we. nk 2% 159% #$+%9% 20% 37% 


It must be remembered that the “U Section” covers 146 units and that differ- 
ences begin to be important when they exceed 10 per cent. 
In our survey, the “U Section” shows itself less conformist than all the 


- other sections. ‘The following are a few examples of this: 

AS 

2 T Cc M Ww U 

\- “= ae bate pe mee 

. Qustion 3. “Bad”. . »§ »«©§ 19% 29% 22% 19% 7% 

‘ Question 4. “Against”. a 200% 12% 146% 15% 58% 

l Goes “Te. « « 83% 02% 2% 3% 22% 
| Question 6. “Against”. me 29% 20% 21% 27% 43% 


1p Question 7. “Love-match”.. . 74% 76% 71% 78% 54% 





Similarly for all the other questions of the questionnaire, except for question 
_ 25, the only one to which the “U Section” gave the same answers as those 
» given by the other sections. 


- re 


NUMERICAL RESULTS OF THE E P—I POLL AND A FEW GENERAL REMARKS 


( Explanation of Abbreviations: T=Towns; C=Country districts; M=Men; 
j W=Women; U=“U Section”; (Card)=The persons questioned have given 
: : P q 8 
, their answers on the basis of a “list of answers” presentend to them. 


Question I. “Very often people attribute a good or evil influence to the 
number 13. Have you ever done so?” 


é C M W Average U 
Ys. . 2 « «© 25% 19% 15% 29% 22% 4% 
Sometimes . ar 7% 13% 113% 16% 155% 12% 
a 53% 62% 66% 50% 58% 73% 
No answer. . . 5% 6% 6% 5 % 5% 1% 


The number “13” itself is not sufficient to detect all “superstitious” persons. 
This question will therefore be modified so as to include all other forms of 
superstition. 
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Question 2. “Which would you prefer to be: a moderately well-off employer 
or a rich employee? 


4 Cc M W Average U 
Moderately well-off 
employer. . . 41% 49% 52% 49% 45% 47% 
Rich employee. . 46% 42% 39% 49% 44% 24% 
No answer. : F 9% 8% 7% 9% +75 
Other answers. . 4% 1% 2% 2% 2% 12% 


Preferences were equally divided. 

Incidentally, the wording of this question proved to be unsatisfactory and 
will be modified as follows: “Which would you prefer to be: a rich employer 
or a rich employee?” 


Question 3. “What is your opinion of foreigners living in France?” 
A=There are good and bad, as there are good and bad French people. 
B= Most of them are good. 

C= Most of them are bad. 


‘ Cc M W Average U 
A, . - 1 6 70% 663% 864% 68% 66% 76% 
B. Pane ee ee 6% 7% 8% 5% 6% 4% 
c. ae ee eee ns 2% 2% ws 21% 7% 
No answer given. . 5% 9% 6% 8% 7% ty 


The answers are fairly similar, but the “U Section” gives a very small per- 
centage of answers in favour of C. 


Question 4. “Are you for or against the teaching of an international language, 
such as Esperanto, in the schools?” 


‘i Cc M WwW Average U 
For. - -  - + 56% =653% 57% 852% 54% = 39 % 
Sn ao™% ws 65% m% 6% 58% 
No answer given. . 24.% 35% 27% 33% go% 12% 


The general average is favourable to the idea of an international language. 
This could be interpreted either as a desire for peace and international under- 
standing, or as a sign of an inferiority complex. It is to be noted that the 
“U Section” is not favourable to the idea. 


Question 5. “Do you consider France to be a Great Power?” 


T C M Ww Average U 
We. . . s + £% BUY 42% 5% Cu 24% 
Partly. ge! gion ae 23% 24% y% 20% 3% -- 37% 
No. . . . - 98% 15% 99% 14% 18% 55% 
No answer given. . 9% 12% 6% 15% 11 % 4% 
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As compared with the general average, the “U Section” shows a very strong 
percentage of negative answers. 


Question 6. “Are you for or against capital punishment?” 


E Cc M W Average U 
a ‘ ; : ay 6% 2% sF% 64 % 40 % 
Against. . ‘ ; 29% 20% 2% 27% 24% 43% 
No answer. .. 10% 14% 9% 16% 12% 17% 


The answers to this kind of question (see also questions 8 and 24) are projec- 
tions of the “coefficients of cruelty” of the groups studied and seem to vary in 
the same way as the states of excitement of these groups and consequently the 
states of intergroup tension. Beyond a certain point, some of these reactions 
might therefore constitute the precursory signs of phenomena ranging-ac- 
cording to the importance of the group concerned—from a mere brawl 
to very serious upheavals. 


Question 7. “Which do you consider preferable: a love-match or a marriage 
of reason?” 


T C M WwW Average U 
Love-match. . . 74% 76% 71% 78% 75% 54% 
Marriage of reason. 1% #+wm% 179% 15% 16% 14% 
No answer. .. 8% 10% 12% 7% 9% 32% 


The answers are similar, except in the “U Section”, which seems to hesitate 
with regard to love-matches. 
For future polls, the wording of this question will be modified as follows: 
“The following factors are of importance with regard to a proposed mar- 
riage: A—Material situation of the future spouse; B—Social situation of the 
future spouse; C—Physical qualities of the future spouse; D—Spiritual 
qualities of the future spouse. 
“What order of importance would you give to these factors?” 


Question 8. “Sometimes babies are born with very serious deformities, such 
as monstrous heads, twisted legs or arms, blindness, etc. Do you think that 
such babies should be destroyed at birth or allowed to live and grow up?” 


z Cc M W Average U 
Destroyed.. . - 45% 39% 41% 42% 41% 22% 
Destroyed con- 
ditionally. .  . 0% 18% 06% 18% 18% 20% 
Allowed to live. . 27% 26% 26% 27% 27% 52% 
No answer given. . 6% 7% 8% 18% 14% 6% 


“Taygéte” test. The answers are similar and favourable to such babies’ 
being destroyed. But the “U Section” is opposed to that solution. 
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Question g. “If you had the chance of living abroad, would you leave France?” 


= Cc M W Average U 
Yess. - 33% 2% 29% = 25% 27% 28% 
No. . ; ; : 6.5%, mY 1% &% 64 % 43 % 
No answer given. . o%, 8% 10 % 8 % 9% 2g %, 


The “U Section” is hesitant (29 per cent do not answer and 43 per cent 
answer “no”). Those in the country districts and the women are the most 
opposed to leaving the country. 


Question 10. “At what age do you think that a worker should retire on a 
pension?” (Card). 


= C M W Average U 


Before 45 or “as early 

as possible”. . 6% .% n& 6% 13 % 9% 
Between 46 and 51. . “4% «4jw% 2% 18% 13% 2% 
Between 52 and 56. . 29% 293% 2% 30% 29 % 8% 
Between 57 and 61. . “a%. 9%. 6% 2% a—7%, 2% 


Between 62 and 66. . 7% 9% 10% 6% 8% 10% 
After 67 or “as late as 

possible”. . . 8% 5% 7% 5% 6% 32% 
Undecided. .. 3% 4% 3% 5% s%  wyY 


Round figures (50—55—60—65, etc) were omitted from the choice of ages 
owing to their general attraction. 

If the percentages of all the age groups before 57 are totalled as well as 
those after 61, the following table is obtained: 


Before 56 57 to 61 After 62 Without opinion 


Total. ‘ : : ‘ 55 % 27 % 14% 4% 
“U Section”. . os 18 % a2 % 42 % 18 % 


Clearly, then, there is a strong conflict of opinion on this point. 


Question 11. “If you were able to choose between a flat in a modern block 
and a detached villa, which would you prefer?” 


T Cc M Ww Average U 
ns «¢ x ; 6% w% jwh 215% 9% 25% 
Villaa. . . . 7o% B80% 81% 71% 7% 70% 
No answer. .. 2% 8% 6% 4% 5% 5% 


Question 12. “In order not to stand in a queue, a person pretends that a 
member of his family is ill; consequently he is served before everyone else. 
Would you say that such a person is dishonest or merely resourceful?” 
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¥ Cc M W Average U 
Dishonest.. .  . 2% @8@% >K{% 2% 70% 80% 
| Resourceful. .. 26% 235% 2% 25% 25 % 10 % 
No answer given. . 1% o% 4% 4% 4% 10% 
Refusal to answer. . 7% 1% 4% 1% 1% wey 


Question 13. “What is your opinion of a person who refuses to obey a law 
because he considers it to be unjust or stupid? Do you consider he is right 
or wrong to do so?” 


: Cc M WwW Average U 
Right. . - + 53% 52% 56% 49% 52% 46% 
Weng. . « « 31% 24% 390% 26% 28% 33% 
Without opinion. . 4% 2% 12% 239% 18 % 8% 
Refusal to answer. . 2% 2% 2% a % 2% 13% 


The “U Section” seems less influenced by the sociological prestige of the 


_ law. Moreover, 13 per cent of this section refuse to answer the question. 
_ The section as a whole adopts a less rigid attitude towards this question than 


towards the preceding one. 


Question 14. “If you had a child, what would you teach it first: to be well- 
disciplined or to be ‘smart’ in the American sense?” 


T Cc M W Average U 
Well-disciplined. 68% 72% yo% jo% jo% 64% 
[3 ‘Smart’. ©  . 25% 823% §=24% ~=—24 24% 15% 
| Noopinion. ... 6% 4% 5 % 5% 5 % 15 % 
| Refusal to answer. . % 1% 1% s% 1% 6% 


_ The fairly large percentage of those without opinion and those refusing to 
| answer in the “U Section” is to be noted. 


Question 15. “What do you consider to be the ideal number of children 
which a French family should have?” 


Ft Cc M WwW Average U 

1 child or “as few as 

possible”. . 10 % 6% 8% 8% 8% 5 % 
2 Children. . ; 3% 2% 27% 22% 25 % 15 % 
3 Children. ae YS 32% 3% 31% 39% 35% 2% 
peo ores 2% 46% 64% 14% 15 % 19 % 
5 ildren, or “as 

many as possible” 10 % 8% 9% 9% 9% 10% 
No answer given. . 11 % 6% 9% 8% 8% 23% 


The answers in favour of three children are more frequent in the country 
| districts and in the women’s section. With regard to the “U Section” the 
| percentage of those not answering is very high; but the majority of those 
| who answered showed a desire for three children. 
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Question 16. “What is your attitude towards suicide?” 


T Cc M W Average U 

Act of courage... 12% ~— we «689t 10% 3% 
Act of cowardice or 

of weakness. . 27% 237% = 3B% «297% 7% 21% 
Morbidity. . . 36% 32% 33% 34% 34% 32% 
Depends on circum- 

stances... . . 1% -<—=% «2% 06% 23% «as% 
No answer given. . 4% 8% 5 % 7% 6% 3% 


The answers are fairly similar. 

Previous surveys lead us to believe that there is a direct correlation be- 
tween the number of suicides and the average of the answers “act of courage”. 
Our future research will perhaps make us completely clear on this point. 


Question 17. “What kind of furniture would you prefer in your home: modern, 
old-fashioned or antique?” 


= Cc M W Average Uf 
Modern. . . . 53% 50% 52% 48% my 27% 
Old-fashioned... “t, 9% &% 8% 5% 4% 
Antique. . . . 2% 3% 14% 26% 200% 3% 
Combined.. - 4 12% 9% s% 1% 10 % 15% 
Indifferent. c- 7% 19% 165% 6% 11% sa %, 
No answer. . : 1% a 2% 7% r% 2% 


The answers in favour of “antique” might be interpreted as the attachment 
of the group to its past or as its will to “survive” or, on the other hand, as its 
“fatigue”. Likewise, the answers in favour of “modern” might be ascribed 
either to the “vitality” of the group, or, on the contrary, to the weakness of 
its social links. It may be pointed out in this respect that Durkheim seemed 
to recognize decadent societies by the weakening of their respect for tradition. 

It must also be noticed that the “U Section” has a much stronger prefer- 
ence for the “ancient” and a much weaker preference for the “modern” 
than the other sections. 


Question 18. “Do you like animals?” (Card) 





T Cc M W Average U 

Allanimals. . . 28% 29% 27% 30% 29% 36% 
All, except noxious 

animals. . . 36% 42% 43% 37% 39% 23 % 
Certain animals. ; a% wi, 2%: 21% 20% 17 % 
Indifferent. .  . 8% 7% 7% 7% 7% 17% 
I don’t like animals. 7% 2% 3% 4% 4% 6% 
No answer. .. a 1% ~- 1% 1% 1% 
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This question, which was asked in a poll in July 1946 and then analysed in 
connexion with the political opinions of the persons questioned, showed that 
the answer “I do not like animals” was much more frequent among the 
Communists than among the other political groups (Communists 16 per cent, 
Radicals five per cent, MRP three per cent, PRL two per cent, SFIO one 
per cent). 


Question 19. “What is your favourite colour?” 
A = Those questioned have a preference. 

B = Those questioned like all colours. 

C = Those questioned have no preference. 

D = No answer given. 


T Cc M W Average U 
A 77% 75% 67% 8% 76% 59% 
B 9% 8% 10% 7% 9% 20% 
C 12% 16% 21% 7% 14 % 18 % 
D 2% 1% 2% 1% 1% 3% 


Analysis of the answers A 


Red. . : : : 18 % 7% 48% 16% 18% 20 % 
Yellow. . : : 6% 7% 6% 9% 6% 7% 
Green. : : : 18 % 16% 24% 1: & sy %, 20 % 
White. : : : 12% 14% 8% 7% 13% Y by 
Blue... . . - 34% 36% 35% 35% 35% 34% 
Violet. . . . 4% 2% 3% 3% 3% 3% 
Black . : : : $% 8% 4% 12% 8% 9% 


The highest percentage of the preferences was expressed by the women and 
the lowest by the “U Section”. 

As regards choice of colours, the women prefer blue, white and red (!), 
whereas the men prefer blue, green and red (green replacing the white pre- 
ferred by the women). Moreover, the women like white and black much 
more than the men do. 

Violet comes last in all sections. 


Question 20. (Subsidiary question asked in connexion with question 19 A.): 
“Have you always had this preference or was there a time when you pre- 
ferred another colour?” 

M = Formerly preferred another colour. 

N = No longer remember. 

P = Always preferred the same colour. 


pS C M W Average U 
M 34% 31% 21% 42% 33% 15% 
N 14% 15% 19% 11% 14% 31% 
P " 53 % 








Analysis of the answers M 


T Cc M W Average U 

Red. . : : : 2% 2% 2% 2% 25 % — 
Yellow. . , : 8% 5% 9% 6% 6% a 
ay . ; : 8% a 19 % 08 2 — 
ite. : : : 2% 10 % 5% 13% s2 % = 
Blue... - - - 35% 39% 34% 39% 37% — 
Violet. ; : y 4% e™% 3% 4% 4% _ 
Black . ‘ : , 2% rs s% :% 2% — 


Women change their preferences more often than men. In the “U Section” 
these changes are very slight. 


Question 21. “What kind of music do you prefer?” 


A = Have a preference. 

B = “That depends”. 

C = Like all kinds of music. 
D = No preference. 

E = Other answers. 


T Cc M WwW Average U 
A 72% B% F% 75% 75% 46% 
B 5% 3% 3% 4% 4% 10% 
C 10 % 7% 7% 9% 8% 5% | 
D 6% oT ie rx, 8% o% 17%, 
E 5% 1% 3% 4% 4% 22% 


Analysis of the A answers' 


Gay... .- - . 44% 44% 47% 41% 44% 30% 
Sad. © ss 7% 4% 8% 7% 5% 9% 
Light.. . . 18 % 8% 14% 15% 15 % 9 % 
Serious. . : : 12% 6% S% 12% 9% 48 % 
Sentimental. . ; 25% 26% 8% 32% 25 % 51 % 
Military. . P : 4%, 22 % 25 % 2% 19 % 7% 
Dance. : ; : = «£32 21% 2% 24% a % 
Funeral. . : : i. 1% —_— 1% 9% 


“Gay”, “sentimental” and “dance” music are preferred in that order in all 
sections, except in the case of the men, who prefer dance and military music 
to sentimental music. 

In the “U Section”, “serious” music is preferred to “gay”, “sentimental” 
and “dance” music. It is also to be noted that “funeral” music wins more 
votes in this than in the other sections. 

Moreover, the preference for “gay” music seems to show the “will to 
live” of the group in question and its avoidance of the thought of death. 


1 More than one answer was allowed, so the percentages add up to more than 100. 
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“Do you prefer the sea or the mountains?” 





Question 22. 





T Cc M W Average U 
te es 288% 26% 20% 28% 27% 18 % 
Mountains. . . 34% 35% 35% 34% 35% 35% 
Loves both. he gis go% 23% 26% 28% 27% 43% 
Indifferent. , . 8% 14% 13% 10% 1% 4% 


The percentages of the answers “both” and “indifferent” differ in the town 
and country sections, but the total of these two groups of answers is the same 
for each of the landscapes concerned. 


Question 23. “Do you prefer, in general, cloudy or sunny weather?” 


‘3 C M WwW Average U 
— a ans , ses = 
i 
Cloudy. - - + 2% 3% 3% 3% 3% 7% 
a 86% 8% 83% 87% 3% ywo% 
It depends. .. mw% 2% 14% 110% 2% 23% 


The answers are very similar, except in the “U Section”, where there are 
higher percentages for the answers “cloudy and “‘it depends”. 
Important fluctuations may be expected in the next summer poll. 


Question 24. ‘‘When someone crushes a spider in front of you, what is your 
reaction?” 

A =I prefer not to look. 

B = It leaves me completely indifferent. 

C = It leaves me indifferent, but I feel a disagreeable sensation. 

D = I am glad to see such a disagreeable creature killed. 


t Cc M WwW Average U 
A. 6% 06% 5% 25% 6% 12% 
B. 42% 42% 57% 28% 42% 43% 
C. 25% 22% 21% 27% 24% 35% 
DB . . ee 14% 17% 14% 17% 15 % 7% 
No answer given. . 3% 3% 3% 3% 3% 3% 


“Spider test” 


As regards the general averages, therefore, there is an equal number of votes 
in favour of the two extremes. In the women’s section there is a much higher 
percentage of votes for these two extremes. 

In the “U Section” there are fewer answers in favour of D. 

The percentage of the answers in favour of A and C (“compassionate” 
answers) is equal to that of the answers in favour of B (“indifferent”). 

The importance of this question will become fully clear when it is utilized 
in international public opinion polls and when it is compared with the results 
of the other questions of the EP—1 questionnaire. 
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Question 25. “Do you like walking about with a crowd?” 


T Cc M W Average U 
a 1% 23% why 2% 19% 22% 
Sometimes. - < 199% 14% 117% #1% 7% 57%, 
Indifferent. a as s—. wh 26% 8% 1% 9 %, 
No. . e+) BE% (54% =59% 855% 53% 52% 


The answers are fairly similar and this is one of the few questions to which 
the “U Section” gives almost the same answers as the others. 


Question 26. “In what order of importance would you place the three prin- 


” “ ” “ 


ciples: “Liberty”, “Equality”, “Fraternity”?” 


ey Cc M Ww Average U 

Noopinion. ... 9% 2% 7% 2% 13% 8% 
Refusal to answer. . 3% 1% 3% 2% 2% 6% 
Liberty. 

Ist importance. . coy nm% jm% 3% aS 86% 

2nd importance. . %% 20% 2% 21% 22% 35% 4% 

grd importance. . 6% 6% 7% s% 7% 6% 
Equality. 

Ist importance. . 0% 625% «6% =X 11% 9 % 


and importance.. 43% 45% 45% 43% 44% 19% 
grd importance.. 47% 44% 45% 46% 45% 72% 


Fraternity. 
Ist importance. . 22% 115% 17% 20% 9% 84060637 % 
and importance.. 32% 36% 34% 34% 34% 45% 
3rd importance. . 465% 48% 49% 46% 47 % 18 % 


Throughout France there is a very strong current of opinion in favour of the 
principle of “Liberty”, although the “U Section” is more reserved on this 
question. 
The principle of “Equality” gives rise to two different attitudes: indiffer- 
ence and hostility. The “U Section” is particularly hostile to this principle. 
Lastly, throughout the whole of France opinion is hostile to the principle 
of “Fraternity”, the “U Section” is indifferent to it. 


The report we have just presented sums up the first results of a work which 
is only beginning, and which will be continued methodically and indefinitely. 
As we have already said, future results will be all the more abundant and 
significant (particularly the correlations) as the number of public opinion 
polls and of countries participating in them increases. As these polls involve 
a vast work of documentation, analysis and comparison, and will require 
the co-operation of the largest possible number of research workers, our team 
will remain open to all who wish to join it and take over some of the work. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS SECTION 
OF THE CALIFORNIA INSTITUTE 
oe OF TECHNOLOGY 


7 F BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


| The Industrial Relations Section of the California Institute of Technology was estab- 
_ lished in 1939 for the purpose of increasing and disseminating knowledge and under- 
| standing of the philosophies, policies, principles, and procedures affecting human 
' relationships in industry. 
rin- — | The major activities of the Industrial Relations Section fall under five classifications: 
' (a) library and union contract index; (b) instruction; (c) dinner-discussion meetings 
and conferences; (d) surveys and research; (e) publications. 
J The Industrial Relations Section has developed one of the largest and most com- 
_ prehensive reference collections of books, periodicals, professional and trade journals, 
company magazines, union periodicals, pamphlets, and other printed materials in 
the field of industrial relations. Special attention has been given during the past 
: year to a revision of its mechanical index of union agreements. At the end of the year 
_ approximately 400 current agreements had been analysed and were ready for specific 
- tabulation to meet the varied needs of companies and unions operating in Southern 
' California. 
a A one-term course is offered to all regular students of the California Institute during 
_ the senior year. This course, “Introduction to Industria] Relations”, attempts to 
_ cover the field broadly, laying stress upon the history, organization and functions of 
' unions, labour legislation, and the services available to the line organization from the 
; personnel department. 

One of the unique activities developed by the Industrial Relations Section has 
been its dinner-discussion meetings. Thirty-three such meetings have been held 
_ and appropriate subjects have been discussed by competent speakers. Attendance 
: has shown a steady growth, the current average being over 200. 

B Special series of evening meetings are held for a period of 10 weeks each spring and 
ig ' fall, attended by representatives from various companies in the area. Beginning in 
/o e 1948 the Section has also held a variety of one-week summer conferences, where 
| attendance has been limited and careful, and systematic studies, either of the whole 
field of industrial relations or of a well-defined segment of it, have been carried out. 
To reach a still wider audience, members of the staff frequently address various 
' groups, including foremen’s clubs, service organizations, regional conferences, and 
national conventions. 
i The Section has been working on a continuous programme of research. Among 
| the chief subjects studied have been personnel practices, job classification, employee 
- attitudes, and the selection, training, and rating of supervisors. 
: In order to reach as wide an audience as possible and to record its activities, the 
ple F Section has undertaken a variety of publications. From time to time it has published 
' the work of men not on its staff, when such publications fitted into the general pro- 
gramme, and it has twice republished important papers which had been out of print 
for many years. 














ich ‘ The major financial support of the Industrial Relations Section since its formation 
ly. & has been from a large number of annual contributions, especially from companies 
nd — Operating in Southern California. The general functions of the Section, such as its 


library, union contract index, surveys, and research, are supported by these annual 
contributions from sponsors and subscribers. The special activities, including dinner- 
| discussion meetings, evening meetings, and summer conferences, are supported by 
ir€ — fees paid by those participating in such activities. 


THE INTERNATIONAL DIPLOMATIC ACADEMY 


Avenue Hoche, Paris 


Twenty-five years ago a large number of States united in founding the International 
Diplomatic Academy. The opening meeting, at which President Doumergue was in 
the chair, was held at the headquarters of the Academy in Paris, and was attended by 
the members of the Council of the League of Nations, the acting President of the As- 
sembly and the whole of the Diplomatic Corps. Most of the founders, such as Jules 
Cambon, President Roosevelt and President Benes, Count Apponyi, Mr. Titulesco 
and many others are unfortunately no longer with us, but its President, H. E. 
Mr. Guerrero, who was one of the founders and who for the past 12 years has been Presi- 
dent of the International Court of Justice, still takes an active part in the Academy’s 
scientific work. 

The International Diplomatic Academy, whose membership is limited, brings 
together the most eminent diplomats of the day. Twenty-seven heads of States, 
47 Ministers of Foreign Affairs and 512 Ambassadors and Ministers, representing 
73 States, belong to it; all have collaborated in producing scientific works which the 
Academy has published, including, in particular, the Diplomatic Dictionary. 

The development of international relations in our modern world furnishes sufficient 
reason for the Academy’s existence. The traditional methods and art of diplomacy 
are no longer a match for the complexity of the innumerable situations in which nation 
has to deal with nation. The conduct of the major affairs of public life calls for far 
wider competence than mere familiarity with the technique of negotiation. Diplomacy 
can no longer be regarded simply as an art, but has truly become a science. 

Diplomacy, which is closely bound up with the life of nations and with the operation 
of the forces now at work in the world, demands acute perception and an unerring 
judgment founded on experience. In our times, it has ceased to be the classic mystery 
so dear to Talleyrand and Metternich. The speed with which ideas can now be 
transmitted, and the great international meetings organized, have directly influenced 
diplomacy. The diplomat has ceased to be the representative of a head of Siate 
holding his office by divine right, and has become the representative of a man whose 
power is conferred by the will of the people. It would seem to be the task of modern 
diplomacy to inculcate in nations the consciousness that, while remaining free and 
sovereign, they must conform to certain abiding principles of justice and humanity. 

It was to some extent to meet the new needs arising out of the growing pressure 
of international life that the Diplomatic Academy, the first diplomatic institution of 
its kind, was established. Statesmen and diplomats with a special knowledge of 
international questions bring to it their wisdom and the fruit of their experience, 
devoting their efforts to the discovery of solutions for the great world problems which 
they make the subject of thorough and objective study. The scheme for the inter- 
national protection of Human Rights, for instance, with provision for appeal to au- 
thority, which was submitted to the League of Nations Assembly in 1933 by 
Mr. Frangulis, Minister Plenipotentiary and permanent Secretary-General of the 
International Diplomatic Academy, and which was adopted by the Assembly, was 
embodied in the United Nations Charter of San Francisco in 1945. As another in- 
stance, the Argentine Anti-bellicum Pact of 1936 was first submitted to the Diplomatic 
Academy and was the subject of an Argentine Green Book, later referred to various 
States for approval. 

Speeches and papers by diplomats of different countries are published in the 
Diplomatic Dictionary, a veritable repository of diplomatic experience. To take a 
specific example, the Little Entente, once an important piece of diplomatic ma- 
chinery, is now almost entirely forgotten. The future historian will be able to find in 
the Diplomatic Dictionary communications from the people who actually built up 
that diplomatic alliance, such as President Benes, Mr. Janesco, Mr. Titulesco, etc. 
So, even though a diplomatic institution may have ceased to exist, the words its archi- 
tects wrote and spoke on the subject are recorded in the Diplomatic Dictionary, 
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offering historical and, indeed, practical interest for future generations. That eminent 
statesman, Count Sforza, has said that the Diplomatic Dictionary, apart from its 
undoubted technical value, but above all as evidence of the way men’s minds were 
working at a given period, will, like its great predecessors, stand as a valuable witness 
to the political thought of our time. 

In order to extend its influence in research and theory, the Diplomatic Academy 
has set up offices in Geneva (Palais de Saussure) and New York (Fith Avenue) in addi- 
tion to its headquarters in Paris. The Government of Uruguay, moreover, under 
an international agreement, has just offered the Academy a palace in Montevideo, 
in which an office for Latin America has recently been opened; the President of the 
Republic took the chair at the opening meeting and representatives of all the heads 
of the Latin American States were present. The United Nations were represented 
by Mr. Kerno, Assistant Secretary-General, and the Pan-American Union by its 
Secretary-General, Mr. Lleras. The Uruguayan Foreign Minister, speaking after 
the President of the Republic, gave high praise to the Academy, and the Brazilian 
Ambassador, on behalf of the Diplomatic Corps and the American States, expressed 
the general satisfaction at the extension of the Academy’s work to the American 
continent. 

The Diplomatic Academy is recognized as an international diplomatic institution 
by the different States, and as an official organization by the United Nations. It is a 
' workshop of ideas, to which all the diplomats bring the fruit of their knowledge and 
experience, often bearing on institutions which have been created by their own efforts, 
thus making a valuable contribution not only to learning but also, from time to time, 
even to history. By the spread of its influence, this workshop, whose activities are 
| known and respected in all the Chanceries of the world, is thus helping to preserve 
_ the supreme blessing of peace. 


THE INSTITUT FUR SOZIALFORSCHUNG 
OF THE JOHANN WOLFGANG GOETHE 
UNIVERSITY 


Frankfurt-on-Main 


| The Institut fiir Sozialforschung at the Johann Wolfgang Goethe Universitat, Frankfurt- 
| on-Main, resumed its activities in May 1950, thanks to a grant from the U.S. High 
Commissionner for Germany and to contributions from the Gesellschaft fiir Sozia 1 
forschung and the City of Frankfurt/M. 

The Institute’s main tasks are to study essential aspects of the life processes of 
contemporary German society, as well as individual and group attitudes, as a contri- 
bution to tolerance and co-operation among people; and to provide training in modern 
techniques of social research. 

It is our intention to go beyond sociology as a departmental science limited to 
traditional methods, to bring together scientists of various branches of the study of 
social relations, and to integrate their approaches and findings. In recent decades 
sociology has become a modern science rather than, as it were, a group of philoso- 
phical systems. Through this process, however, the study of society is in danger of 
losing sight of basic structural problems and of being content with mere fact-finding 
and abstract conceptual definitions. Weare trying to overcome this danger by com- 
bining the rigorous discipline of empirical social research with a more theoretical, 
philosophical approach. 

The Institute is chiefly interested in such urgent problems as: changes of life and 
thinking in post-war Germany, city planning, changes in social structure and their 
results, racial and religious hatred, authoritarianism, modern mass culture. 
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The following three major projects are now under way. 

(1) A series of group experiments concerning the attitudes of the German population 
towards other nations, German democracy, and aspects of German social life, 
The project is a large-scale pilot study. Particular attention is devoted to the 
development of new techniques in public opinion research, since we feel that the 
usual methods (questionnaires and interviews) are too one-sided and require to 
be supplemented; they accept individual attitudes as a given fact, whereas we 
consider it necessary to examine the underlying dynamics. In our attempt to 
come as close as possible to the actual conditions of the formative processes of 
public opinion, i.e., to the circle in which the individual lives and to which he 
either tries to adapt or which he resists, we have formed, in various areas of Ger- 
many, 135 discussion groups composed of 10 to 15 personseach. These groups are 
either homogeneous (persons of same profession, sex, age group, or interest) or 
heterogeneous. A special letter is used as a stimulus for discussion in which the 
leader raises a number of standard arguments and counter-arguments to help the 
participants express themselves more spontaneoulsly than would be the case in an 
individual interview. The study does not claim to be representative from the 
statistical point of view. Nevertheless, there is no doubt that the technique can 
also be applied to groups which have been chosen according to strictly statistical 
criteria. A scoring manual containing all the significant categories which occured 
in the discussions has already proven the possibility of standard evaluation pro- 
cedures. The quantitative analysis of our material is now in progress and will be 
followed by qualitative monographs. In order to countercheck the reliability 
of the results, to learn something about those who said little or nothing in the 
discussions, and finally, to compare individual and collective opinions, many of the 
participants are being interviewed individually and according to a standard 
pattern. 

(2) Another project is the condensed German version of our American series, ‘Studies 


in Prejudice”. The translation is being done by a team of gifted students from F 
several faculties under our supervision and editorship. It is to be completed by § 
) lishme: 
(3) The Institute received an assignment from Columbia University’s Bureau of Applied 

Social Research to conduct an extensive study regarding opinions on and results 


the end of April. 


of foreign broadcasts to Germany. 


We maintain close co-operation with other institutions in the field, such as the “Ins- F 
titut fiir Wirtschaftliche Raumforschung” at the University of Frankfurt, and the F 


Darmstadt Institute of Social Research. The latter is at present engaged in a 


community study in which we are acting as consultants for the preparation of ith 


publications. 


THE HOGG FOUNDATION 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


Austin 12, Texas 


A state-wide mental health programme to bring sounder principles of human relations 
into various phases of living, through research and service projects, is carried on by 
the Hogg Foundation for Mental Hygiene at the University of Texas. 

Created in 1940 from the private endowment of Will Hogg, son of a.Texas Governor, 
the Foundation operates as a part of the university under a director assisted by a small 
central office staff. It provides assistance in professional training, in the community 
planning of mental hygiene facilities, in the establishment of local clinics, and in research. 
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The Foundation works mainly through other state organizations. Its programme 
is guided by the University of Texas and four advisory committees representing national 
and state mental health authorities, and state welfare and education agencies. It 
secures professional advice for, and supplies financial assistance to, local communities 
and organizations initiating mental health work which they can later carry on with 
their own resources. It encourages co-operation among civic organizations having 
common goals. 

A frequently commended feature of the Foundation’s programme has been its 
flexibility. As industrial and international conditions have brought new problems to 
the people of the state, it has been responsive to new needs and has directed its efforts 
where they were most needed. 

The Hogg Foundation distributes mental health literature and other educational 
materials to a mailing list of over 3,000 persons and groups throughout the United 
States and in other countries. It maintains an up-to-date loan library on mental 
health. Experts, speakers and consultants, are sponsored or co-sponsored by the 
Foundation for meetings of local societies, civic clubs, schools, factories and other 
groups. The Foundation was one of the leaders in establishing the annual conference 
of Texas Foundations and Trust Funds, now in its third year, and is a strong supporter 
of the movement to better conditions in the Texas mental hospitals. Another 
important organization in the State with which the Hogg Foundation co-operates, is 
the Texas Society for Mental Health, a voluntary organization comprising 1,800 mem- 
bers and 20 local societies. 

In its first 10 years, one million people have taken part in group meetings where 


| positive principles of mental health were stressed by authorities sent to the com- 


munities through the Foundation’s State-wide programme. Two hundred experts 


' secured by the Foundation have participated in these educational meetings, drawn 
' from the fields of psychiatry, psychology, sociology, social case work, industrial 


relations, education, religion, nursing and group work. 
The trend of the Foundation’s work is toward still more specific help—in pro- 
fessional training; in community planning of mental hygiene facilities; in the estab- 


THE EAST AFRICAN INSTITUTE 
OF SOCIAL RESEARCH 


Makerere College, Kampala, Uganda. 


| An institute for the study of social and economic problems in East Africa was set up; 
| in April 1950 under the aegis of Makerere College, Kampala—now the University/ 


College of East Africa. The institute is financed by a direct grant from the Colonia 
Welfare and Development Fund on the advice of the Colonial Social Science Rusenceds) 
Committee of the Colonial Offices. It has been set up as part of the new Colonial 
Office policy to centralize research in the colonial territories in local research insti- 
tutes attached where possible to the nascent universities of the colonies. An institute 
of social and economic research has been attached to the West Indian University at 
Jamaica and also the University College at Ibadan in Nigeria. The Rhodes-Living- 
stone Institute has been carrying out anthropological work in Central Africa for some 
10 years. 
The aims of the East African Institute of Social Research are as follows:— 

(1) To act as an information centre for social research in East Africa. Its resources 
are pooled with those of the library of the college so that there is now a consider- 
able collection of books, periodicals and reports available to students. The In- 
stitute is also completing a bibliography of East African literature— anthropological, 
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sociological, psychological, and on economics, administration and social welfare, 
An analysis of the African press in Uganda, Kenya and Tanganyika has now been 
started. 

(2) The second aim is the planning and co-ordination of field studies. These include 
anthropological studies in little known areas; comparative studies of problems 
common to all territories in East Africa, e.g., the development of local government, 
the mobility and efficiency of labour, and educational research. 

(3) Linguistic studies. 

(4) The conduct of research of administrative importance to colonial governments. 

(5) Experiments in research methods. 


The work is carried out by members of the staff of the Institute and research students 
attached to the Institute. Some measure of team work is achieved by means of 
conferences held twice yearly. The first of these, held in December 1950 at the In- 
stitute, was attended by 22 research workers. The second will take place at Astrida 
from 16 to 21 July, at the invitation of IRSAC. 

Anthropological studies are being carried out by the Institute in various areas, 
as follows: 

Uganda— Ganda (A. I. Richards) ; Alur (A. W. Southall) ; Soga (A. Lloyd Fallers) ; 
Ambo-Konjo (E. H. Winter); Toro (B. W. Taylor); Jie (P. Gulliver); Lugbara 
(J. Middleton) ; Kenya—Kikuyu (J. Fisher); Teita (A. and G. Harris); Tanganvika— 
Zinza (J. W. Tyler); Haya (P. Reining); Ha (J. W. Scherer); Makua (W. Whitely); 
Mbuewe (R. Gray); Barabaig (G. M. Wilson). 


Comparative Studies. In these areas a comparative study on the present day working 
of African political systems will be carried out. The work will include a comparative 
study of political structure; the intensive investigation of the working of political 
institutions at the village, county and provincial levels; and of political ideologies and 
attitudes. A comparative study of race attitudes and of systems of value in general, 
will probably grow out of this work. 


Surveys. ‘Two major surveys are also being carried out. (a). A social survey of Jinja— 
a centre of rapid industrial development in Uganda. The survey, which covers 
the European, Indian and African communities, was started in June 1950 under the 
charge of Mr. and Mrs. Cyril Sofer. (b) The Buganda immigrant labour study 
carried out for the Government of Uganda. This consists of an analysis of the flow 
of immigrants and emigrants over the Ruanda Urundi and Tanganyika borders, 
together with sample studies in four type areas in Buganda where the labour is settled. 

A psychologist, who will take up his duties shortly, has been appointed to the staff 
as well as an Indian sociologist who will make a study of the Indian communities 
in East Africa. 
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THE UNITED NATIONS FOOD 
AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 
AND THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


A. MAYER 


_ The word “social” has several meanings. One of these is very general: 
“social” denotes anything which applies to society as a whole or to the struc- 
ture of society. But it has two other, more restricted meanings: it is used to 
describe anything in the social structure which is not strictly political in charac- 
ter; or anything connected with the material and moral interests of the 
less favoured and more numerous section of the population. In all these 
senses of the word, the United Nations Food and Agriculture Organization 
(FAO) is dealing with social problems, basing its work on the social sciences 
and contributing to their advancement; its activities are, in fact, essentially 
social in character. This will become clear when we examine how the Organ- 
ization was founded, what is the problem it sets out to solve, and what 
methods it employs for analysing and tackling that problem. 


I, BIRTH OF A PROBLEM AND AN INSTITUTION 


Nations realize the value of an international institution when it provides them 
with a means for defining and approaching certain problems, and so for 
solving those problems by pooling iheir efforts. The problems in question 
are, in fact, seldom new: they are often as old as mankind, or as the world 
itself. Ofsuch is the food problem. It is a question which has always existed, 
food being one of the basic physiological needs of man; it should be added, 
moreover, that for thousands of years past, the means of satisfying this need 
have assumed a social character. At first, in the case of animals, elementary; 
then, as we find men banding together for hunting, fishing or food gathering, 
more marked; and finally, since the introduction of agriculture and cattle- 
raising, much more pronounced still. Nevertheless, until quite recently, 
the question was neither clearly defined nor thoroughly examined. FAO was 
founded as the result of scientific research, which threw an entirely new 
light on the problem. 


Birth of a Problem 


A brief survey of this research is here necessary. 

Since man’s first appearance on the face of the earth, he has been trying— 
by dint of endless experiments and at the cost of innumerable lives—to dis- 
cover what was suitable food for him. At the end of the eighteenth century, 
the situation was changed by the physiologist Lavoisier, who showed that 
food serves to make good the energy lost by the body in functioning, resisting 
cold and working. As a physician, he measured those losses; and as a chem- 
ist, he determined the restorative value of the various foods. For the first 
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time, he specified the main essential foods, and showed the balance that 
should be maintained between energy-losses and food-quantities. Nor was 
this all. The organism and foodstuffs are both composed of molecules; 
and these molecules, of cheminal elements. Lavoisier, and his successors 
in the nineteenth century, showed that the organism is incapable of creating 
these elements: if, for instance, the organism loses a quantity of nitrogen, 
the same quantity must be supplied in food. These two important facts 
provided a basis for explanation of the character of food, and for the first 
calculations of food requirements. A sound basis. It was used, for instance, 
by the Committee of Physiologists of the Allied Nations during the first world 
war for calculating how the 700 million subjects of the Allied Nations should 
be fed in order to avoid under-nourishment. 

The research workers of the twentieth century were to go much further 
than Lavoisier and his successors. First of all, they were to discover that 
the number of elements composing the organism is much larger than was 
previously supposed. Certain of these elements exist only as “traces” but 
these “traces” are nevertheless not “impurities”, and they play a considerable 
part in the functioning of the organism. Their presence is indispensable; 
and, if the organism loses them, they must be replaced by food. 

Another basic discovery dates from the same epoch: the organism, even 
if provided with all the necessary elements, is incapable of making a synthe- 
sis. It is a defective chemist. It must have, in its food, certain ready-made 
molecules: amino-acids, fatty acids, “vitamins”. These molecules are many 
in number, and new ones are being discovered every year. And their pre- 
sence or absence in foodstuffs is a matter of life and death. Some of the 
commonest and most dangerous diseases, which have existed for a long time 
past, though their cause was unknown, are due to the lack of certain of the 
molecules in question. The quality of food is thus as important as the quan- 
tity, and this quality can be chemically defined. 

For humanity, this is one of the most important discoveries ever made. 

It was at that time, 1935, that the Director of the Health Commission of 
the Leagues of Nations decided to summon a small group of physiologists to 
discuss the general implications of this newly acquired knowiedge. Their 
findings immediately emphasized two of these implications. 












































The first was that “malnutrition” is a serious problem of public health, Birt 
the extent of which can be estimated from the research undertaken by the 
physiologists concerned. They showed in fact that, even in the most “ad- It r 
vanced” countries, “diseases of malnutrition” are largely responsible for sickness all . 
and mortality. Thousands of children in England have a tendency to rickets; a 
in the southern part of the United States, there is more pellagra than tuber- _ 
culosis; beriberi is rampant in Indonesia, Japan, China and India. of i 

The second implication was that “deficiencies” do not affect all human adi 
beings equally. Apart from sick people, children and adolescents—that hh 
is to say about one-third of the population—pregnant women, nursing mothers ne 
and heavy workers have special food requirements which must be satisfied. dep 
They constitute what are called “vulnerable groups” in a society. sch 

The existence in the world of under-nourishment and malnutrition, and tho 
the permanent danger they constitute, therefore pose a serious problem, “~ 
and more urgently than ever before: how can we feed everyone, and feed bat 





them well? 
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Genesis of a solution 


Nutrition, good nutrition, could now be precisely defined; that was the third 
of the implications stressed by the physiologists. It became possible to draw 
up a table—in physico-chemical terms and numerical values—of the food 
required for a child to grow up normally, for an adult to work, and for a 
woman to bear a child. After two years’ work, the specialists drew up a 
table of this kind, fully aware that it was no more than a rough approxi- 
mation. It was called the “Geneva Standards” for nutrition; and it has been 
improved constantly since the first experimental draft. 

The importance of these “Standards” was not confined to public health. 
The fact was that they showed how to make a numerical calculation, more 
accurate than had previously been impossible, of the prime basic need of 
man. They made it possible to draw up food tables, for a man, a family, 
a group, a city, a nation—or for the whole world. This was a fact of vital 
importance. 

This was evident at once. Working alongside the League of Nations, the 
International Labour Office was busying itself with a vast scheme—to improve 
the conditions of the workers—and it was seeking a means of calculating a 
scale of pay which would enable the worker to cover all his needs. The table 
of food requirements, translated into prices, provided a sound basis for this 
calculation, as the directors of the Labour Office at once realized. 

The League of Nations also had an Agriculture Commission, the members 
of which, after reading the Health Commission’s reports, proceeded to estab- 
lish contact with it. After all, the main function of agriculture is to supply 
food; and a world-wide food plan, if such could be evolved, would provide 
a rational base for a world agriculture plan. A clearly defined statement of 
food requirements would form a solid foundation upon which to build a rural 
economy. Conversely, did not this help at the same time to solve the food 
problem? “The nutrition expert gives the order, the agriculturist attempts 
to fulfil it.” These ideas led to the establishment of a “Joint Committee”, 
which set the seal on what was then called the “marriage of food and 
agriculture”. The idea of FAO had been born. 


Birth of an Institution 


It remained to put the idea into practice; and it was decided to recommend 
all nations to set up “National Food and Agriculture Committees”. A com- 
mittee of this kind was formed, for instance, in France. The idea of organ- 
izing food and agriculture on a scientific basis appeared at first, to many 
of its members, to be Utopian and, in the words of a leading member, “like 
adream”. At this point, in 1939, war broke out. The war was, once more, 
to be “total”. It was, once more, to throw into relief certain facts always 
forgotten in times of peace: the solidarity of the social classes, the close inter- 
dependence between the various social groups (soldiers, workers, peasants, 
scholars, technicians), the importance of rational distribution of work between 
those groups, and, above all, the necessity of satisfying the prime needs of the 
entire population. 

It was thus that, unwittingly, men became the subject of social experi- 
ments of a kind hitherto unknown. The nations at war were obliged to or- 
ganize their food and agriculture systematically. At the same time some coun- 
tries, stripped, occupied and fleeced by the enemy, fell a prey to famine and 
malnutrition; adult and infant mortality, and disease, assumed proportions 
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unsurpassed for over a century. Other countries—notably Switzerland 
and Great Britain—worked out, on the basis of modern scientific knowledge, 
a rational food distribution system, with priorities for specially vulnerable 
categories. In Great Britain, despite disruptions of all kinds caused by the 
war—the compulsory evacuation of children separated from their parents, 
the work and trials to which the people were subject—the health of the adult 
population was better than ever before, and the infant mortality rate had 
never been lower. 

Moreover, these countries—as also Sweden, and later the United States 
of America—proved that it was possible, in the present stage of technical 
progress, both to draw up a rational plan for agricultural production designed 
to meet food requirements, and to effect a rapid increase in production 
—in the case of the United States, an increase of one-third in the space of 
two years. 

It was with these facts in mind that President Roosevelt, on the suggestion 
of the men who had taken part in the work of the Geneva Commission, con- 
vened an international conference at Hot Springs (Virginia) in 1943. At this 
conference, nutritionists, agriculturists, economists and administrators drew 
conclusions from these facts: the food problem had now been correctly stated. 
To attempt to solve it was not to enter into the realm of dreams. It remained 
to be seen whether the problem could be solved in time of peace, and on a 
larger scale, a world scale: that was mainly a political question. The nations 
represented at Hot Springs, replying immediately in principle, admitted 
that the problem could be tackled, if the nations agreed to co-operate for the 
purpose. They decided to establish an organ for co-operation—an Inter- 
national Institution. An “interim commission” was instructed to work out 


the constitution of the proposed Institution, and define its functions. Two 
years later, at Quebec, the FAO was founded. 


Il. ANALYSIS OF THE PROBLEM 


The Constitution of the FAO contained a general outline of the Organi- 
zation’s programme. ‘The aim was clear. But the scope of the problem had 
to be measured, the implications more closely analysed, the various methods 
of procedure examined and tested. The Conference of the FAO, the 
Council and the Commissions, the technical Advisory Committees, and 
finally the Secretariat, have been working consistently to this end since 1945. 
It is a problem which, by its nature, is complex. It emphasizes, in a way 
no other problem does, the interdependence of social phenomena. Let us 
take a look at what has been learned about this question up to the present 
time. 

There are, living on this planet, some two milliards of human beings, 
of whom one-third are particularly “vulnerable”. Two millard mouths 
to feed. Moreover, this number is constantly increasing, at a rate of one to 
three per 100, varying from region to region: and this increase is not going to 
stop—on the contrary, the advance of medical science, with the aid of physico- 
chemistry and biology, is rapidly reducing mortality and greatly increasing 
the average span of life. Is it possible to feed, and feed adequately, all the 
human beings already in the world, and coming into the world? If not, 
what steps must be taken? 
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meat, by more than a half; milk, twice; and fruit and vegetables, three times. 
An increase in agricultural production involves, first and foremost, solving 
a technical problem. 

But technical problems are not the only ones that arise. 
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If farmers throughout the world are to increase their production, and if this 
production is to be so distributed as to cover actual needs, appropriate steps 
must be taken; and here we immediately come up against a difficulty which 


























lrew is no longer technical, but involves a serious economic problem. This diffi- 
ited. culty may be stated very briefly: our economy at present is based on the 
ined market system; it is designed to satisfy not real needs, but “solvent” needs; 
on a it is based on the capacity to sell and the power to purchase. 

ions Let us study the implications of this state of affairs, taking firstly the situ- 
tted ation of the producers, the farmers. Their production may be small. In 
the that case, almost all they produce is used for their own consumption or that 
iter- of their immediate neighbours. They have little or no surplus, and thus 
out little or no purchasing power. How can they change their methods of produc- 
wo tion? How can they provide themselves with equipment? They are, as 






we say “poor”. This applies to three-quarters of the farmers of the world. 
Let us assume, conversely, that a farmer’s production is large, in which case 
he may have a surplus, and thus an exchange counter. But it is an unstable 
counter, fluctuating with the caprices of the weather. There will be lean 
years, when the farmer is barely able to cover his expenses; he then has no 
purchasing power. And there will be fat years, which up till now have proved 
no less disastrous, since the farmer is producing perishable goods which have 
to be sold “at any price”. He is a slave to the market, where prices fall. He 
may know poverty in the midst of plenty, and be forced, in order ‘not to let 
the market slump, to destroy commodities which are urgently needed in some 
other part of the world. His immediate interest will therefore be not to 
increase but rather to limit his production. 

This phenomenor is even more striking when we consider not national 
markets, but international ones. As regards basic foodstuffs, less than 10 per 
cent of total production comes on to the international market. Even a small 
production surplus, thrown on this small market, is sufficient to upset the 
























hs balance. There have been times when the price of wheat has fallen by half 
to in the course of one year. What security can the producer have in these 
to conditions, and how can he even consider a programme to increase his pro- 
wil duction? 

1g Such is the position of the producer; now let us look at that of the con- 





sumer. Unless he is a farmer, he will buy his foodstuffs, and everything 
goes to show that his standard of feeding will depend on his purchasing 
power. 

A comparison of conditions in various countries shows that the popula- 
tion’s food is proportionate to the national income. Not only the quantity 
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but also the quality of the food consumed depends upon this income: for 
example, the proportion of cereals consumed in relation to meat, green vege- 
tables and fruit is higher, the “poorer” a country is. 

Comparison between conditions in the different social classes of the same 
country reveals a similar state of affairs. Investigation has shown that the 
food consumed varies from one social group to another, and that the quality 
of the food depends upon purchasing power. 

This is a very important point. We must remember that the quantity 
of food—the quantity of “calories” required—is provided by the glucids 
contained in plants—cereals, for instance. On the other hand, the foods 
containing the “indispensable” molecules—those which were described in 
the Geneva standards as “protectives” against malnutrition; meat, milk, 
eggs—are supplied by animals. Animals in their turn are consumers of 
plants. The “protective” foods are therefore provided by a process of trans- 
formation, in which animals are the agents; and the transformation process 
is a wasteful one. As a result, the “protective” foods are expensive; some 
of them (like milk, a complete food in itself) are luxury foods. The implica- 
tions will be clear when we think of the feeding of children and other “vulner- 
able” groups. Without adequate feeding, there can be no healthy life. On 
the market, the price of foodstuffs determines the real “cost of living”; and 
this cost is high, sometimes prohibitive. It is at this point that the problem 
ceases to be an economic one, and becomes a social one. 


A Social Problem 


The problem becomes social in all senses of the word; or rather, if we think 


carefully, we see that all the senses of the word are connected. If we want 
to change the present state of affairs, we cannot rely on chance—on the 
chances of the market, or on any other. We must take planned action in 
accordance with a set programme. But this involves the active intervention 
of society itself. 

The fact is that any distribution of foodstuffs “fair both to producers and 
to consumers” must be based on a certain ratio between agricultural prices, 
industrial prices and salaries. Measures can be taken by Governments to 
improve this ratio. The purchasing power of certain categories of consumers, 
for instance, in the vulnerable groups, can be artifically increased; but this, 
though it may be helpful, does not really change the fundamental position. 
More drastic measures may be applied, to affect simultaneously the national 
output, the allocation of work, and the distribution of the national income. 
Governments alone are in a position to take steps to ensure that industry, 
agriculture, and the services supply each other on a balancing basis, and that 
no one section of society lacks the bare essentials of life. 


A Cultural Problem 


Nor is this all. We have mentioned that nations or social groups with a low 
purchasing power may find it almost impossible to feed themselves. This is 
strikingly obvious when their budgets are analysed. We see, in fact, that the 
proportion of the total budget spent on foodstuffs increases with the decrease 
of the overall purchasing power. Conversely, this means that the proportion 
of the budget spent on requirements other than food (medical services, cloth- 
ing, rent) is correspondingly small, whilst expenditure on education and 
so-called “cultural” items is smaller still. The proportion spent on these 
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last items is nowhere very high; even in the most advanced countries it is less 
than 10 per cent. Yet without expenditure on these items no change is 
possible, and there can be no hope of progress. 


These Problems are Interdependent 


Analysis of the work facing the FAO thus shows that there are four problems 
_ —technical, economic, social and cultural. They are not isolated one from 

each other, any more than the various functions of a social group or an insti- 
tution are. There can be no technical progress without education; no change 
of equipment without capital investment; no sale of products without increas- 
ed purchasing power; and there can be no increase of purchasing power 
without full employment and adequate pay-scales, for both of which technical 
progress is essential. The interdependence of the problems to be solved by 
societies is, once again, evident. 


I. TACKLING THE PROBLEM 


The above brief survey shows the full range and complexity of the problem. 
In order to solve it, we must first draw up a clear programme and then carry 
it out. 


Conditions for Success: Active Co-operation, Thorough Knowledge of Facts 


The first condition for success is psychological and political. 

The FAO consists of members of a group of States differing from each 
other as regards experience, institutions and qualified personnel. Obviously, 
if the most backward States could be raised to the level of the most advanced, 
the problem would be much easier; such States must therefore be enabled 
to participate in the general advance. The point is to make all Member 
States understand that such a general advance is in the interests of all alike 
and that they must, in order to achieve it, be prepared to help one another. 
This involves the inculcation of a spirit of common effort and determination. 

This spirit can be developed gradually in the course of meetings and 
discussions between States—which should therefore be increased in number; 
but it cannot be fostered without constant effort on the part of the Adminis- 
tration of the FAO. It was for the purpose of strengthening co-operation 
that the FAO set up regional offices in Europe, North and South America, 
the Middle East and the Far East; it was for this purpose also that written 
agreements were made between the FAO and the United Nations, the Econo- 
mic and Social Council and the Specialized Agencies. It was for the same 
purpose, too, that the FAO sought to collaborate with the main international 
associations of agricultural producers and co-operative farmers, and with 
international groups engaged in social activities—churches, missionaries, 
and associations for the protection of the rights of women, children and work- 
ers. The FAO thus enlists the active help of many quarters, so increasing 
its efficiency and moral authority. 

There is no doubt that the FAO is in need of such authority. It is equally 
in need of actual power. The great power of modern civilization is science, 
and science alone can make possible the progress desired. That is why the 
FAO seeks the collaboration of universities, research establishments, and 
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associations of scientists and technicians. For this reason, also, each division 
of the FAO has its technical advisory committees. 

In many cases, consultative activities are not sufficient; research has to be 
undertaken, and special studies are almost always necessary. But the FAO 
was not designed as a research body. While it may undertake some research, 
it is mainly equipped to stimulate it, which is what it does. Note, for example, 
FAO inspired research on basic food needs and on the revision of “food stand- 
ards”; and the experiments made by various Governments, at its instigation, 
in the field of farming technique. What the FAO can and must do itself is 
to investigate and analyse certain questions of concern to it, so as to guide the 
discussions of its deliberative bodies. Many of these “reports” deserve to be 
widely circulated—those, for instance, on the mechanization of farming, on 
fertilizers, on methods for the protection of crops, on the economic situation 
in Europe, on the problem of surpluses and stocks, on the possibilities of 
investment, and on farming co-operatives; or, again, two reports on full 
employment and agrarian reform drawn up by the FAO at the request of 
the Economic and Social Council. Thus equipped, the FAO can embark on 
its work. 


Investigations 


The first and most important piece of work is to assemble as complete as 
possible a body of information on the present situation in the world. For 
this purpose, vast inventories must be made of natural resources, both actual 
and potential; populations; and social institutions and attitudes. There 
must also be inventories classified according to nations and regions; descrip- 
tive inventories, and, when possible, inventories containing numbers and 
statistics. These inventories will subsequently need to be improved and 
kept constantly up-to-date, and this in turn means large-scale investigations: 
demographic enquiries on total populations and their distribution according 
to age, sex and occupation (to ascertain the number of mouths to be fed); 
enquiries on agricultural production, existing stocks, and the import and 
export of foodstuffs (to ascertain the quantity of foodstuffs available) ; enquiries 
on actual consumption (to ascertain how available foodstuffs are used); 
enquiries on the level of nutrition (to ascertain whether consumption is suffi- 
cient); and systematic enquiries on climates, soils, forests, water supplies, 
flora, fauna, crops, cattle-breeding and fishing (to ascertain whether it is 
possible to increase agricultural and food resources). Finally, anthropo- 
logical and sociological research must be carried out for the purpose of assem- 
bling all the necessary data on the health, feeding, housing, education, working 
conditions, social structure, social hierarchies and methods of exchange. 
These data are no doubt already available, to some extent, in the case of the 
more advanced countries; and they are supplemented moreover by the reports 
which all Governments parties to the Constitution of the FAO undertake 
to supply every year. But there are vast regions in regard to which such 
data are still very inadequate, and these the FAO aims to improve by 
gradually organizing the necessary collaboration. 


State of Food and Agriculture 


On the basis of these data we can form an idea of the state of food and agri- 
culture throughout the world. The data is used as a basis for the reports 
which are drawn up by the Conference every two years and by the Council 
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every six months. The studies made by these bodies and their Commissions 


on this-subject are published in a volume issued once a year; the collection 
© of these volumes will, at some later date, furnish a history of food and agri- 
culture conditions. But these reports are of more than purely academic 
"interest; they form the basis for programmes of action. 


| Drawing up Food and Agriculture Programme 


| Such programmes are drawn up by the more advanced countries, which 
' however, in order to exchange their products, need to harmonize their pro- 
' grammes. This they are helped to do by the discussions of the FAO Assem- 
» bly and Council, and the ensuing recommendations. In the case of the less- 
| developed countries, the drawing up of such programmes is difficult and 
» complicated. The FAO can furnish them direct assistance in this matter; 
' it can, at their request, arrange for them to be helped by experts; it can even, 
' when there are general programmes involving large-scale transformation to 
| be drawn up, send a Mission composed of a group of experts. The reports 


of such Missions, which are published, are often of considerable importance, 


; as for example in the case of the Missions sent to Greece, Thailand, Poland 
- and Venezuela. 


In addition, the FAO regularly publishes yearbooks or monographs which 
are very useful aids in drawing up food and agricultural programmes; statis- 
tics on agriculture, cattle-raising, forestry, fishery, trading in food and agri- 


} cultural products, and available food supplies (all these are kept up-to-date 


by the issue of periodical publications); and monographs on each of the agri- 


+ cultural products which are marketed internationally. 


| IV, METHODS OF WORK 


The action necessitated by the present state of food and agriculture, and 


» covered by a programme, may be either short-term or long-term. 


A striking example of short-term action, or rather emergency action, is 


» the work of the FAO in 1945 and 1946. With the FAO only just established, 
Europe and the world were faced with the threat offamine. This new Organ- 
) ization, despite its youth, immediately undertook investigations covering 

} 70 countries; its Executive Committee then convened a special conference; 


and that conference resulted in the establishment of an international body 
to deal with the crisis. The body in question undertook to investigate and 
supervise production and stocks, and to distribute foodstuffs and the materials 


| indispensable to agriculture. As a result of the mobilization and fair distri- 


bution of the commodities available, the threat of famine was averted. The 
work was carried out on an unprecedented scale; for instance, over a period 
of several months, a million tons of cereal a month were shipped overseas. 


| The body in question continued its activities in regard to certain products 


until last year. 

In most cases, the action recommended by the FAO is not dramatic in 
character. It is none the less important. It is long-term work, involving 
careful preparation and carried out, in accordance with carefully drawn-up 


plans, in three spheres simultaneously—the technical, the economic and the 
} social, 





Technical Action 


It is unnecessary here to enlarge on the technical work of the FAO. Is 
purpose is to increase agricultural productivity. This means, firstly, that nf 
part of the world’s natural resources must be wasted, i.e., that the area 
under cultivation must be increased to the maximum, while at the same tim 
steps must be taken to fight erosion, plan re-afforestation, drain marshe,— 
irrigate arid areas, restore impoverished soil and combat diseases of plant § 
and animals. It involves also raising the productivity of soils by soil-improve.— 
ment; and using selection and genetic techniques to breed superior animalf 
and plant strains which are both highly productive and, at the same time,f 
adapted to various climates. Then again, steps must be taken to improve} 
fishery and forests. Labour efficiency must be raised by careful organi-— 
zation of work and the introduction of machinery. At the same time, distri- 
bution of foodstuffs must be organized, i.e., a study must be made of method 
for protecting stocks against parasites, improving the preparation, canning} 
and transport of foods, and organizing good distribution. 

The FAO urges Governments to take all measures to this end, and> 
endeavours for that purpose to train farmers in the necessary skills. 

In this field, the most extensive of the FAO’s work, many experiments} 
have been carried out and numerous publications issued. To give an account 
of all this work would require a separate article. Here it will be better tof 
concentrate on two other aspects of the FAO’s activities. 4 


Social activities 


These bear on the establishment of institutions and the education of the indi-f 
vidual. It is only during the last hundred years that the most advanced} 
countries have had a special branch of administration dealing with agriculture, |” 
and it was only in wartime that these countries set up another institution 
to be responsible for food problems. It is therefore not surprising that in 
most countries of the world, there is ample room for initial action and improve- 
ment in this field. by 
Helping Governments to establish permanent services for research into| 
the food and agricultural situation, and for the teaching and popularization!” 
of farming techniques; services for planning, organizing and reforming the” 
landownership system; services for the redistribution of land in larger 
holdings, and land classification services for investigating working conditions; 
machinery for the co-ordination of production, purchase and sale; and, finally, P 
bankings and insurance services—all this is an onerous task indeed. In order | 
to enable such services to function, specialists must be trained. The FAO} 
has adopted two methods of procedure for this purpose: one is to help Govern- J” 
ments to send their nationals to receive training in the more advanced coun- | 
tries; the other is to set up its own international training centres in a number F 
of regions. This has been the method adopted, for instance, in order to supply F 
specialists in agricultural statistics. i 
But the work involves more than merely establishing institutions. Another J 
task—and not a particularly easy one—has been the guiding of men then- 
selves. The necessary changes are not rendered any easier where the people J 
concerned are under-developed, as well as, in many cases, disease ridden, f 
underfed and ignorant. It is not like teaching children, who start with more f 
or less open minds. Men belong to societies, even the simplest of which 
possess a certain minimum of technical experience, and institutions reflecting F 
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1 order | Solution must be found, even if it has to be imposed by force. It is true that 
FAO > 
| speaking nothing has yet been done. In the long run both producers and 
coun | Consumers stand to suffer from the continued instability of prices, since in 
» such conditions no rational planning is possible. 
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sl | ductivity; this is a matter of financing the purchase of equipment. The 
nother |, FAO has concerned itself with this question too, and has made a study of 
' investment needs and possibilities. One of the latter is the loan system of 
| the International Bank. The FAO, which has concluded an agreement 
| with the Bank, acts as its technical adviser when it is asked for loans for pur- 


| poses of agriculture; and on several occasions the FAO has advised the Bank 


them- 
people 
idden, 
_ more 
which 


ecting fF 


certain feelings and a certain outlook. And it is all this that has to be changed 
—beliefs, a certain attitude towards nature. In most parts of the world, 


‘to teach men that the earth, and living things, and even men and their socie- 
‘ties can be changed means letting loose a revolution; and it must be done 
' without destroying the feeling of relative security springing from the tradi- 
‘tional form of society, without dissolving the links which bind this society 
together—a terribly difficult thing todo. Even the methods to be used have 
‘frequently to be invented. Pilot projects, like that now being attempted 
jointly by Unesco, WHO and FAO can help in the Caribbean area. The 


nprove. fF 
animal} 
le time,f 
mprove f 
| to the under-developed regions. Work in the sphere of food, in particular, 
, distri. as well as in the economic and social fields, is needed everywhere. It is essen- 
nethods— tial to make people understand that the struggle against suffering, the fight 
anning for the improvement of the human lot, can be waged only by means of a care- 
fully-planned, concerted and patient campaign. 

d, and 

| Economic Activities 
riments | 


.ccount}. Two problems must be solved before the work of the FAO in the technical 


_ and economic fields can be carried out on a large scale, instead of being 
merely experimental in nature, production must be stimulated, and means 
» must be found for increasing productivity. These two questions are mainly 


' economic ones. 


FAO has organized other similar projects, in collaboration with certain 


Governments. 
The need for organizing education and training of all kinds is not confined 


As we have already said, the farmer’s greatest incentive to increase produc- 


.e indi} tion is the guarantee of an adequate price for his product. But it is impos- 


vanced}. sible to give him his guarantee without sound organization of the markets. 
ulture, | 
itution | 
that in| 
prove: | 

> settlement of this problem. It is naturally to the advantage of those coun- 
h into}. tties which live on the export of foodstuffs that prices should rise, and to the 

advantage of countries dependent on food imports that they should fall; and 


The FAO has been tackling this problem ever since its foundation. 

Both its two directors have made proposals on this subject, but these pro- 
posals, after considerable discussion, were finally rejected by the majority of 
Governments. The fact is that there are powerful interests opposed to a 


» countries living from trade are naturally interested in acting on the market 


larger | one way or another. But the failure to solve this problem does not mean 
that it no longer exists. It does still exist, and in an urgent form, whenever 


the political situation takes a threatening turn, it becomes vital, and some 


a first timid step has been taken to regularize the wheat market. But generally 


The second economic question bears on the possibility of increasing pro- 


to grant loans to Governments whose projetcs have been studied, when the 
FAO was in a position to supervise their execution. 
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Such action by the Bank still, however, does not fully meet the case, 
Moreover, it is not certain that the methods of investment practised in the 
nineteenth century are the real reply. Imaginative finance on a large scale 
is required. Meanwhile, the proposal known as “Point Four” and the 
United Nations’ Technical Assistance Plan represent a first step. 







The FAO and Technical Assistance 






What has been said above explains why the FAO supported the ideas under. 
lying the Technical Assistance Scheme, why it took a considerable part in F 
drawing up this programme, and why it has been allocated the major part F 
of the relevant subventions. The fact is that the FAO was already carrying F 
out technical assistance, in the sense now meant by this term. There can 
be nothing but praise for this great scheme of technical inter-aid, which meets 
an ever-growing need. For years past there has been a succession of econo- F 
mic and social crises throughout the world. Some people. attribute these fF 
crises to the aftermath of wars and think that, once peace is finally restored, 
things will revert to their former state—as is often said, though without much f 
conviction “to normal”. To speak thus is to misinterpret one of the charac- F 
teristic features of the modern world. The whole history of the nineteenth F . 
century is dominated by the development of what is called “the scientific and F 
industrial revolution”. Technical progress is advancing at a pace which > 
has increased out of all recognition during the first 50 years of the present 
century. This has a marked influence on all activities of society, and even 














































on society’s very structure. If we may put it thus, societies, after long periods F ae 
when they were static, or at least when the changes taking place in them weref “ 
slow, have now entered upon a dynamic phase—they are in fact, as a result 
of the rapidity of technical progress, in a state of permanent crisis. Hence, | Unite 
the great problem of our time is how to make use of technical progress. What a 
are men going to do with this great power that has been placed in their hands? i St 
Try to stifle it? Arrest its progress? There are ways of doing so; they only | First 
have to let loose wars of such dimensions that all possibility of progress isf) 
wiped out. Should this progress be monopolized for the benefit of a few, and [7 W 
inequalities between nations and within nations be maintained? Is this . The | 
feasible? There is another way out. The problem raised by the continued |), 
progress of technical science can be solved by parallel economic expansion. | Const 
This is the aim of the Assistance Programme which the Economic and Social |— 
Council of the United Nations is directing and asking the Specialized Agen- | 
cies to aid. The task of the FAO, as defined in its Constitution, is indeed to FP IIL. I 
contribute towards an expanding world economy; and this will be done by fF) * 
means of, and for the purpose of, raising standards of living and civilization. fF ¢,, 
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The following list of documents and publications provides a brief survey of 
the trends leading to the establishment of the FAO, and of the work of 
this Organization. 










'], REPORTS OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 





unde. Report of the Health Committee of the League of Nations (Et. Burnet and 

a | W. Aykroyd), Quarterly Bulletin of the League of Nations, vol. 1V, 2 June 1935. 

: P pani Report on the Physiological Basis of Nutrition, drawn up by the Technical 

sky '"$— Commission of the Health Committee, November 1935—June 1936 

a | Quarterly Bulletin of the League of Nations vol. V, Extract no. 6 (CH 
: 4997. 2). 


CONO F Renorts of the Joint Committee on Nutrition, 4 vols. League of Nations 1936 
these P 4 gu 93 


ail u B. 3, 4, 5, 6. 

’f International Labour Office. Surveys and Documents. Series B. no. 28, 
vita _ Feeding of Workers, Nutrition and Social Policy. 1936. 
arc: F Final Report of Joint Committee of the League of Nations; Nutrition and 
aime ' its relations with health, agriculture, and political economy. A. 13 1937 0 A. 
cand Study of National Nutrition Policies. League of Nations C468 M321 1 A 


which 1937-38. 


resent 
even & 
sriods 

‘f II. Hor Sprincs ConreRENCE AND INTERIM Commission. QueBEec Con- 


were f 
; FERENCE 
result 


feos | United Nations Conference on Food and Agriculture. Hot Springs (Vir- 


ands ft ginia) 18 May—3 June 1943. Final Act and Section reports. United 
ae _ _ States Government Printing Office, Washington, 1943. 

oe x First report to the Governments of the United Nations by the Interim Com- 
and ff mission of food and agriculture. Submission of Constitution for approval. 

this | Washington, August 1944. 

id > The Work of FAO: Five technical reports on food and agriculture, Washing- 
. {2 ton, August 1945. 

cia a Constitution of the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations. 


gen: [ 
gen 
Ge y III. DocuMENTs AND PUBLICATIONS OF THE FAO 


— i General Reports 

: Conference reports, reports of the Executive Committee, and of the Council since 1945. 
| Reports of the Director-General since 1946. 

» Reports on the world food and agriculture situation since 1946. 
































The 1946 Food Crisis. [EFC 

| World Food Survey, 1946. 

| Report on the Special Meeting on Urgent Food Problems, June 1946. 

| Reports of the Secretary-General: International Emergency Food Committee, 1947-50. 
© Grain Conference, 1947. 






Periodical Publications 


Reviews: Review of the Unasylva European Office; Fisheries Bulletin; Food ani 
Agriculture; World Fisheries Abstracts; Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statis.} 


tics; Commodity Services (food and agricultural products). 


Yearbooks: Yearbook of Food and Agricultural Statistics; I. Production. II. Trade: 
Yearbook of Fisheries Statistics; Yearbook of Forest Products Statistics; Timbe 


Statistics. 
Missions 
Reports on the Missions for Greece, Poland, Thailand and Venezuela. 


Technical Studies 


(1) Agriculture. Agricultural studies of the FAO 13 vols. published. Pro. 


gress and development: 6 pamphlets issued. Study of forests and forest > 


products. 2 vols. issued. 
(2) Nutrition. Studies on nutrition. 7 vols. issued. 


Economic Studies 

Commodity Series (Agricultural and Food Products). 19 issued. 
World food outlook in 1949. 

Reports of the International Rice Commission. 

Studies carried out jointly with ECAFE, ECLA, ECE. 


Social Studies 





Essentials of rural welfare. 

Social welfare in rural communities. 

Educational approaches to rural welfare. 

Rural co-operatives in South-East Asia. 

Report of Technical Meeting on Co-operatives in Asia and the Far East. 

The Shantan Baillie School. Training of leaders of agricultural co-ope- 
ratives. 


Technical Assistance 


Technical assistance for economic development, UN, E 1327 Add. May}- 


1949. 
Reports on technical assistance (3 reports issued). 


In addition there are a considerable number of studies and reports describing 


the work of conferences; a few examples are given below : 
Proposal for a World Food Board. July 1943. 
Report of the Preparatory Commission of FAO on World Food Proposals 
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Report on World Commodity Problems. Proposal for an International F 


Office of Exchange of Commodities (ICCA). 


European Programme of Agricultural Reconstruction and Development, 1948. 


National Progress in Food and Agriculture Programmes, 1948. 
Bibliography on Food and Nutrition in Equatorial Africa. 
International Investment and Financing Facilities, etc. 
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A CONFERENCE ON THE METHODOLOGY 
OF SOCIOLOGICAL SURVEYS 





od andy 

Statis. J Centre Culturel International de Royaumont, 2-7 April. 1951 
Trade; Avam CUuRLE 

Timbe § 


| LIST OF PARTICIPANTS 
Experts 


' Mr. A. Curle, New College, Oxford (Chairman). 
| Mr. Ch. Bettelheim, Sorbonne, Paris. 
_ Miss C. Dubois, World Health Organization, Geneva. 
. Mr. H. Dicks, Tavictock Clinis, London. 
Pro-f Mr. D. Forde, International African Institute, London. 
forest Mr. G. Friedmann, Centre d’Etudes sociologiques. 
' Mr. A. den Hollander, University of Amsterdam. 
» Mr. D. Mitchell, University of Liverpool. 
| Mr. B. Morris, Nationa) Foundation of Educational Research, London. 


| Field Workers 


Mr. Bernot, field worker on the Unesco French study. 

| Mr. P. Clément, field worker on the Unesco French study. 

' Mr. J. Dardel, field worker on the French study outside Unesco. 

_ Mr. B. Rundblad, field worker on the Unesco Swedish study. 

_ Mr. L. Wylie, Haverford College, Pa., field worker on the French study outside 
Unesco, on behalf of the Social Science Research Council, New York. 

Miss Xydias, field worker on the Unesco French study. 





RSS N RS ick 


Observers 
a 
' Mr. G. Gadoffre, Director, Centre Culturel International de Royaumont. 
¥ Mr. Pitt, psychologist, U.S.A. 
t. | Mr. I. Willison, sociologist, U.K. 
Ope: Fe 


Unesco Secretariat 


‘i eit 
MPRA Tr: 


Mrs A. Myrdal, director, Department of Social Sciences. 
Mr. P. W. Martin, Department of Social Sciences. 
May} Miss M. de Franz, Department of Social Sciences. 

i Mr. R. Caillois, Department of Mass Communications. 


| One of the largest schemes of work sponsored by the Tensions Project is now nearing 


ibing Fr completion. It consists of a a series of community studies carried out in both rural 
' and urban areas of Australia, France, India, and Sweden. (Hungary was also origi- 
nally included in the scheme.) The preliminary meetings at which this ;work was 
osals, planned took place in Paris in January, 1949, when a group of sociologists, anthro- 
ional — Pologists, psychologists and psychiatrists met to give more precise shape to formulations 


arrived at by the Executive Board in November of the previous year. 
1048. fe It was agreed at this meeting that the studies should be carried out by combined 
94° B teams of psychologists and sociologists, and that the field work should last for six or 
| seven months, with an additional two to three months for the writing up of results. 
The expert conference elaborated these proposals, and each member submitted a 
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document, the gist of which was incorporated by Dr. Klineberg, at that time director 
of the Tensions Project, in a memorandum for the field workers who were to undertake 
the research. 

Eventually, in May 1949, field work teams from the four countries arrived in Paris 
for a training course, at which it was hoped some community of method would be 
established. Two psychologists came from the Department of Psychology at Mel- 
bourne, where Professor Oeser had agreed to direct the work. Three came from India, 
including Dr. Guha, Director of the Indian Government Department of Anthropology, 
who was to be in charge of the research in the field. France was represented by four 
field workers, who were to operate under the guidance of Professor Levy-Strauss, of 
the Musée de l’Homme. Hungary had dropped out of the scheme, but a Swedish 
sociologist visiting Paris attended the course, and subsequently a Swedish team, under 
the direction of Professor Segerstedt of Uppsala, was incorporated into the project. 

As might perhaps have been expected, the difficulties of the work, coupled in 
certain cases with unfortunate and unavoidable local circumstances such as the religious 
riots in India, extended the span of the research well beyond the original time limit, 
In addition, the actual writing up of the extremely lengthy and detailed documents 
has lasted up till the present time (May 1951), and in some cases is still continuing, 
However, a great deal of material—approximately half a million words—has already 
reached Unesco, and was the subject of a conference held at Royaumont in April of 
this year. It is hoped that a series of volumes of the work will be going to press within 
the next few months. 

The present article is in the nature of a ‘trailer’ for these volumes. It has seemed 
wiser to submit some assessment of the work now, and not wait until the process of 
final correction, etc., is complete. 

The ideas behind the community studies were: 

(1) To discover how the general social picture affected the life of a small community, 
in terms, particularly, of attitudes of prejudice and hostility. 


(2) To examine the origin of conflict in the small group, and to determine whether or F 


not the same factors could be said to operate in the social macrocosm. 
More particularly, however, they were to be investigations in which a suitable method- 
ology was worked out for subsequent application on a larger scale. 

It was felt that in many cases community studies had failed to discover information 
of this type because the relevant questions had not been asked, and because tradi- 
tionally, the psychologist has not been interested in society, nor the sociologist in the 


individual. The expert meeting of January 1949 and the training course had both 


been directed towards some synthesis of method. (Professor Klineberg’s notes to 


field workers lay considerable stress on the idea that ‘“‘wars begin in the minds of F 


men”’, ‘ 


The type of integrative approach had also called into question the very nature of ‘ 


tensions. It had been held, that a tension was a “‘bad thing”. By combining, however 


the techniques which are conventionally referred to separately as psychological and E 


sociological, it might well be that this rather loosely defined word could be given a 
more precise meaning. 

An attempt will now be made to show how the different teams put these principles 
into action. 

The Australians chose a suburb of Melbourne, and a small rural area some 50 miles 
from the city. In choosing the suburb of so large a town, they felt that their findings 
would be representative for the country as a whole, and that the examination of a 
cross-section of any large industrial area was the best means of discovering the main- 
springs of behaviour in what we term Western Society. Their contention seems to 
have been to a large extent borne out, because they have related national statistics 
and Gallup Poll findings to their chosen sample, and have found a high degree of 
correspondence. Since investigation revealed a low integration of community life, 
the emphasis is laid on the development of family structure, and the growth of atti- 
tudes and patterns of behaviour in different family settings. 

The treatment of this material is extremely original and stimulating, and throws 
a new light on the cluster of problems which have grown up around the ideas of demo- 
cracy and authority. For instance, a simple analysis of the responsibilities and duties 
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of members of a family in relation to their everyday needs, reveals a striking difference 
between the three groups described as “skilled”, “unskilled”, and ‘middle class”. 
In the first, the authority of a father is considerable. In the second, decisions are made 
as a result of consultation and co-operation. In the third, mother and father allow 
each other to go their several ways. The writers have called these three classes of 
family “authoritarian”, “democratic”, and “laisser faire”. The growth of attitudes 
towards other nationalities, religious groups, etc., has been correlated with these 
various types of family structure, and significant differences clearly demonstrated. 

In the rural study, the investigators were faced with a situation which had more 
in common with those normally studied by sociologists. Many of the determining 
features were, to a far greater extent than in the town, the product of local intergroup 
relationships. Here, therefore, greater attention is given to the historical elements 
conditioning the growth and prestige of different groups—mainly religious—while 
approximately the same analysis of family relationships is also applied. 

These two Australian studies show that relatively simple and easily accessible 
material—for the investigators used mainly a simple questionnaire technique, and did 
not ask embarrassing or intimate questions—if treated with sufficient sophistication, 
can lead to most valuable results. We learn from them a very great deal about the 
connexion between apparently trivial matters of domestic economy or local organ- 
ization, and the growth of attitudes which, when multiplied a million-fold, threaten 
the peace of the world. 

The Swedish teams, operating on the same principle as the Australians, chose for 
their urban study a suburb of Stockholm. Here they conducted a lengthy sociological 
investigation on attitudes towards community life, foreigners, and the neighbourhood. 
Psychologists, making an investigation of the same area, concentrated on aspects of 
upbringing. Behind this lay the hypothesis that there is a considerable residue of 
authoritarian attitudes inappropriate to present-day conditions in the social sphere. 
Indeed, it appears that those who are least capable of making constructive use of 
their social environment are also most apt to use authoritarian methods of child up- 
bringing. 

The rural study was carried out in a small village in northern Sweden, and an 
assessment was made of the changes in behaviour and attitudes produced by the con- 
siderable movements—including large scale migrations to the towns—which have 
taken place during the last 50 years. It appears that this community is, so to speak, 
adopting defensive measures, often of a hostile type, against the wider society whose 
impact has disrupted its former traditional mode of integration. The investigation, 
in this case, was conducted by a sociologist, but the psychologist who had carried out 
the urban study applied some of the same tests in the village, and his findings there 
provide interesting comparisons. 

The two French studies were carried out in a village in northern France, and in a 
small industrial town of 25,000 inhabitants near Lyons. The rural study gives a valu- 
able picture of a highly traditional community which has succeeded in maintaining, 
so to speak, its ideological isolation, despite the fact that the main sources of leisure- 
time amusement are Tarzan novelettes and Radio Luxembourg. It maintains also, 
a long-standing conflict between the independent farmers and the workers in an old- 
established glass factory, whose patron preserves an almost seigneurial position. The 
attitudes of these villagers towards other communities and nationalities, and towards 
the question of time measurements, appear to be closely related to both the isolation 
and the internal consistency of their community. 

The urban research is an extraordinarily full study of almost every aspect of life 
ina French provincial town. Since the final version of this work is not yet completed, 
it would be unwise to anticipate its findings, but one feature of particular value in 
relation to the present issues is the manner in which a large community of several 
hundred Armenians has adapted itself to life there. The way in which certain aspects 
of community existence are open to these immigrants, whilst others remain closed, and 
the fact that some of their own customs have continued, gives insight into the problems 
of minority group behaviour. 

The Indian studies were carried out in an industrial suburb of Caicutta, and in a 
rural area which has suffered from sporadic famines. In India the dominating 
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ssues were found to be in the one place, religious feeling, and in the other, the continu- 
ing spectre of hunger. The results from these studies have not all yet come in, but 
it will be interesting to see whether the functioning of tension in this area, in which 
the main stress is so very different from what has been noted in the European com- 
munities, will be different in kind. 

These nine studies, carried out in such widely different milieus, and by research- 
ers who, despite a short course of common training, employ such different techniques, 
attack a problem of great international importance, and it was in order to assess the 
measure of this importance that a conference was held at Royaumont in April this 
year, under the auspices of the International Cultural Centre and of Unesco. The 
present writer acted as chairman to a group of social scientists representing five nation- 
alities, and including one of the Swedish, and three of the French field workers. 

The conference heard detailed reports from the French and Swedish workers, and 
there were in addition valuable contributions from members of the conference who 
had carried out work of a similar type in France, England, America, Holland, Hun- 
gary, the Far East, and other parts of the world. 

An attempt was then made to establish what was meant by the word “tension”, 
It had been pragmatically understood to mean hostility, prejudice, intolerance, 
frequently of an inter-racial or inter-class nature, whose origins could not be justified 
rationally. From this it followed that tension could often be related to intra-indi- 
vidual stress, and was a projection, for example, of frustration or anxiety. In some 
cases, it has been argued, such projections of a more or less commonly experienced 
internal situation achieve a traditional form, such as anti-Negro feeling in the southern 
states of the U.S.A., or anti-semitism in Europe. These contentions have, in fact, been 
validated by much careful experimental work, but were they accepted entirely, it 
would follow that international conflict, or such aspects of it as are heightened by the 
irrational, would die out were the individuals of the contesting parties free from anxiety, 
and therefore able to see situations objectively, without the need to project unconscious 
hostilities. 

The general branding of internal tension as something inevitably pernicious, 
with the corollary that the pathological condition of the individual plays a predominant 
part in group disturbance, is misleading. The conference, in admitting this, and in 
recognizing that almost all human action involves a state of tension or the release from 
tension, began to consider a dichotomy between destructive tensions and good, or 
benign, tensions. Eventually however, it was considered useless, for theoretical 
purposes, to make such divisions. It was only possible to accept tension as a universal 
factor inherent in any relationship, and to agree that the manner in which this factor 
operated depended upon the whole context of the relationship concerned. Having 
shelved this question, therefore, the conference returned to the study of concrete issues, 
and to the theoretical formulation which appeared appropriate in each particular 
instance. 

The community studies were the work of both psychologists and sociologists, since 
the problems with which they were concerned involved the whole individual, and 
not a mythical psychological or sociological half. One ot the great problems, there- 
fore, was an understanding of the nature of psycho-social interaction. This problem 
was clarified by one member of the conference who suggested that in fact all social 
scientists were concerned with was human behaviour. He indicated certain key 
areas of study for both the individual and society, suggesting that in certain cases it 
was more appropriate to use the traditionally psychological, or conversely socio- 
logical, technique of enquiry. But in fact, given a measure of clarity as to the purpose 
of the work, he thought that there was little need to worry about the particular title 
lent to it. 

Thereafter, in all assessments of the studies presented, an attempt was made at 
“holistic” examination and interpretation. For example, the value system of any 
particular group would be seen in relation to the needs of the particular structure in 
which it was placed; its motive force was located in the formative period of early 
childhood. The personality pattern produced by certain techniques of upbringing 
was then related back to the social structure and mores which sanctioned it. By this 
circular process, the events under examination could be seen more or less complete, 
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and an estimate could be made of the possible effects of change in any one area of the 
study. 

The foregoing illustration can be used to demonstrate one of the most valuable 
concepts which emerged. This was the concept of “goodness of fit”. It was sug- 
gested that when any group enjoyed a type of child-rearing, producing personalities 
suited to the needs of the adult world, then there existed a static, and internally con- 
sistent, society. When, however, rapid change in the economic field, for example, was 
accompanied by persistence of the child-rearing methods of an older generation, there 
was not a “good fit” between personality and necessary adult economic activity. 
Regarded differently, there was a discrepancy between expectation, and the possi- 
bility of achievement. But such a situation could also arise independently of psycho- 
logical factors. For instance, a nation providing widespread secondary education, 
but poor chances of specialized advancement in adult life, could be said to be inter- 
nally inconsistent. 

All these conditions of cleavage, which were multiplied many times in the data 
before the conference, appear to be conditions in which tension becomes heightened. 
The studies of some of the smaller jcommunities suggested, in addition, that disturb- 
ances created by changing situations vary in intensity according to the speed of the 
change. 

This consideration provided another searching problem for the conference. 
Although it had been suggested that social change, by inevitably producing dis- 
crepancies within the affected community, heightens tension, it was nevertheless obvious 
that there are several alternative outcomes. From the evidence before the conference 
it appeared that these are isolation, apathetic submission, resistance, or constructive 
adaptation. The particular solution found by any one group is a function of the 
total set of factors operating in both the inter- and intra-group relationships. Domin- 
ant among these are the differences in group structure, and—closely related—the 
actual intensity of the disturbance. Certain levels of difference, although bringing 
with them stress and upheaval, appear to act as a positive stimulus to adaptation. 
Other levels appear to overload the system. 

Similarly, in all aspects of group and individual relationships, differences in values, 
in potentiality, and in structure play a major part in the development of the relationship, 
whether it is “good” or “‘bad’”’. It was agreed by the conference that the word “‘ten- 
sion” implies a pull, or stress of difference, and having returned in this fashion to the 
starting point of the meetings, an attempt was made to discover a formula which 
would express the variable manifestation of tensions. This was reached in the fol- 
lowing form:? 

“Tension is a function of the degree and rate of differences appearing in either 
social or individual systems.” 

This formula was particularly helpful in that it enabled the conference to consider 
fields unspecified by the actual community studies. The conviction had grown, 
during the course of the meetings, that although community studies reveal certain 
areas of stress, and throw light on the larger inflammatory international issues, many 
of these cut across all community boundaries, and can best be studied outside the 
context of any specific community. Bureaucratic systems and political and economic 
power structures come within this category, and it was felt that if tensions were to be 
appreciated realistically, these wider issues must be studied. The small group is, in a 
sense, the microcosm of society as a whole, but on the other hand there are principles, 
as in physics, which only affect the larger ‘social organism, or which affect it dif- 
ferently from the smaller organism. 

This tentative definition of tension also overcame a difficulty mentioned earlier, 
ie., the particularly “psychological” character of tension as it is sometimes conceived. 
According to this point of view, crudely stated, wars occur, as though by unwritten 
plebiscite, when the aggressiveness of the individuals of a society passes beyond a certain 
limit. This clearly omits economic, ideological, territorial, historical and other 
factors, which cannot be ignored. On the other hand, the theory that the level, or 
mode of expression, or intensity of tension, is related to degrees of difference in, say, 


? This formula was first suggested by Dr. Cora Dubois. 
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economic capacity, or ideology, or social structure, provides a method of approach 
consistent with the normal fears, rivalries, and antagonisms of both individuals and 
groups. These are matters in which both emotional and specific material issues are 
so intermingled that it would be vain to try to separate them. 

It is obvious that the definition, as it stands, requires refinement and amplification. 
Criteria must be found for measuring differences in social, psychological and economic 
fields, and a means discovered for assessing the densities or rates of change. The 
formula is, in fact, less a definition than a line of approach, the detailed application 
of which calls for much further work. Nevertheless, it seems appropriate to much 
of Unesco’s activity not formally part of the Tensions Project. 

For example, studies concerned with the introduction of new schemes of education, 
health provision, stimulating democratic government, economic development, etc., 
must all be concerned with the impact of the new upon the old. This is a matter of 
common sense, and widely accepted as such. But a more accurate conception of the 
issues involved may bring to the planner and to the administrator a greater surencss 
of touch in meeting their responsibilities. 

Although this short article can scarcely do justice to them, these conclusions are 
stimulated by the valuable material of the Tensions Project community studies. As 
separate researches they have great importance, but considered as a whole, they 
form a massive attack upon a stubborn but very significant problem. Moreover, 
their subtantial contribution towards the methodology and conceptual equipment of 
social studies will only be properly assessed when others have begun to build upon 
their foundation. 


REPORT ON AN INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE 


OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES’ 


by T. S. Simey and F. T. H. Fletcher 
on behalf of the International Association of 
University Professors and Lecturers 


As long ago as 1943, at the very height of the war, a small group of British and Allied 
university teachers domiciled in Great Britain, filled with visions of universal 
brotherhocd and understanding, discussed the establishment of an international uni- 
versity. The project was taken over by the successor of this organization, namely the 
International Association of University Professors and Lecturers, and a draft scheme 
was drawn up for consideration by the General Council of the new Association. As 
time passed after the war and idealism began to feel the pull of the bit, the project in 
its original form was felt to be too ambitious for the time being, and attention was 
concentrated upon evolving a more modest scheme which should be recommended at 
the same time by its urgency, its practicability, and its suitability as a nucleus for 
an international university. It soon appeared to the Association that the scheme 
which would best answer this definition was an International Institute of the Social 


EDITORIAL NOTE. With this article we throw open the pages of the Bulletin to 
informed comment on the whole question of the organization of International Social 
Science Centres for research and training. Professors Simey and Fletcher have here 
put forward their own constructive suggestions on one of the crucial problems of 
the age: how. the social sciences can become international in scope and effect. We 
invite the social scientists of all countries to take part in this open forum which will be 
a special feature of the forthcoming issues of the Bulletin. 
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Sciences. At about the same time as IAUPL reached this conclusion (in 1948), 
various other organizations were coming to a similar conclusion. For instance, an 
important Report issued by the Economic and Social Council of the United Nations 
(E/620, 23 January 1948) ‘‘on establishing United Nations Research Laboratories” 
included a “‘proposal for the establishment of a United Nations Institute of the Human 
Sciences”, contributed by the International Committee of the Society for the Psycho- 
logical Study of Social Issues, a section of the American Psychological Association. 
From that time on, resolutions and motions multiplied on all hands in favour of setting 
up such an Institute; but no concrete detailed proposals were drawn up until 1949, 
when IAUPL presented a scheme embracing the aims, organization, location, financing, 
administration, staffing, curriculum and diplomas of the kind of institution it envi- 
saged. These proposals had been drawn up by the same committee which had 
originally been formed to consider the wider project of an international university 
and it contained no social scientists. It was therefore fully realized that the scheme 
submitted must, in the nature of things, be provisional and exploratory, and that 
expert advice from properly trained social scientists would have to be sought at a later 
stage. This preliminary report was adopted by the Conference of the International 
Association of University Professors which met at Basle in April, 1949, and was subse- 
quently published in the organ of the Association, Communication No.13 in November 1949. 

Meanwhile in August, 1949, the committee of scientific experts on International 
Research Laboratories met at Unesco House to establish priorities amongst proposals 
for the setting up of certain international study centres, and in a report to the Economic 
and Social Council named the International Institute of Social Sciences as one of the 
three most urgent projects for realization. 

Since that time several specialist organizations like the International Sociological 
Association, the International Studies Conference, the International Political Science 
Association, and the U.K. National Co-operating Body for Social Sciences, have been 
busy scrutinizing the idea of an International Institute and a fair amount of resistance 
and even positive opposition has been encountered. Indeed, at one time it seemed as 
though, for one reason or another, the whole scheme was likely to fall through. How- 
ever, thanks to the sympathetic attitude of the Economic and Social Council, there 
is now new hope of the matter being carried to fruition, and the time seems to be 
opportune to set forth in some detail the point of view of IAUPL ; in the first place 
with regard to certain objections that have been raised to the principle of an Inter- 
national Institute of the Social Sciences, and secondly with regard to certain practical 
details of administration and policy. 

The project under discussion is, in the opinion of IAUPL of the greatest impor- 
tance to every responsible politician and civil servant, as well as to every social scientist; 
not only is it ambitious in scale, but the hopes that have become attached to it are 
high, and if it were to prove to be a failure after all the difficulties of bringing it into 
existence had been overcome, or if these difficulties were allowed to delay its birth 
too long, a serious disaster to the cause of international understanding and scholar- 
ship would have to be faced. The greatest care must therefore be taken to formulate 
the objectives which the Institute is to be designed to attain, and to meet any criticisms 
or objections that may be raised against the proposals in as responsible and constructive 
a way as possible. 

In the first place, it has been asked why an international institute is necessary in 
order to make it possible for social scientists to contribute effectively to the solution 
of international problems. If, it may be argued, the social sciences can be regarded 
as having attained their maturity in any substantial degree, with the possibility latent 
in them of making a significant contribution to world peace and understanding be- 
tween nations, then by all means let social scientists accept their responsibilities as 
“world citizens”, and organize their work accordingly. If the social sciences must, 
on the other hand, be regarded as relatively immature, then it is sometimes asserted 
that nothing can be done about it except to encourage social scientists to lend their 
energies to the undramatic but rewarding task of laying the foundations of their 
subject. Either way, it has been argued, the creation of a special Institute for the 
study of international problems by social scientists must be looked on as an excrescence 
on the administrative framework of social science teaching and research which is in 
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some ways positively harmful rather than merely unnecessary. In brief, the view has 
been put forward that social scientists should keep within the boundaries of “their F 
own”? departments and institutes and concentrate on the development of “their own” F 
subjects and disciplines. In fact, an international institute for the social scientists J 
has, for some, a flavour of political propaganda, and such people may deplore af 
proposal to create one on the ground that it is deflecting resources from other and more 
important tasks. 

It can only be replied to arguments such as these that they embody a number of ; 
assumptions that do not stand the tests that are commonly applied today in everyday | 
social science researches. Prominent amongst these is the assumption that the results F 
which are obtained from work which is carried out on material collected from the F 
behaviour of the members of a given society can be applied without modification to F 
the relationships between those members and the members of other societies. The 
fallacy is obvious. The culture of any society is a factor which cannot be discounted 
in the conduct of researches unless the affairs of several societies are brought into 
simultaneous review. It is, of course, perfectly true that work carried on within a PF 
society may suggest many valuable hypotheses whereby the nature of its relations F 
with other societies may be understood. These hypotheses must be tested, and the 
only valid method of discovering the principles according to which two or more societies 
interact together is to study the process of interaction itself; this is best achieved by 
isolating the processes and creating specially designed institutions to deal with 
them. 

It is of course possible for a social scientist working within his own society to study 
the relationships of that society with others, objectively and effectively. But it is 
exceedingly hard for him to do so, as few human beings, even if they have a prolonged 
and successful training in anthropology, sociology or psychiatry, can be fully aware 
of the limitations which their own culture imposes on their thinking, and the extent 
to which it controls their behaviour. Although they may perhaps be aware of these f 
limitations, the problem still remains of removing them. But where the scientist is f- 
not even awake in this respect, his plight is a sorry one indeed! The wise social f 
scientist takes every possible step to avoid becoming “culture bound” in his work, | 
and the most obvious of these steps is to collaborate whenever possible with colleagues |- 
from other cultures and societies, and to make trans-cultural studies the objects of his 
investigations. This can be done only to a limited extent by importing colleagues 
from “outside” his own culture, or working “outside” it himself for a time. It is | 
only as a member of a trans-cultural or international team that complete freedom of Ff” 
cultural interchange can be established for the social scientist and the cultural factor F 
be discounted completely. To assert anything else is to be merely naive. 

The second fallacy is to suppose that work carried cut by national institutions can | 
ultimately be relied on to solve international problems by a kind of automatic process, 
provided that a sufficient interval of time is allowed to elapse, and the impatience is 
adequately curbed of the person who wishes to see energetic attempts made by social 
scientists to attack international problems forthwith. Such projects as the study 
of barriers to effective communication at international conferences, or the degree to 
which the ordinary citizen throughout the world identifies himself with the activities 
of such bodies as WHO and ILO can hardly be expected to emerge as research assign- 
ments accepted by any national agency equipped with adequate means to deal with 
them, as well as a sufficiently clear understanding of their nature and urgency. More- 
over, it is extremely unlikely that such problems can be tackled effectively with 
tools borrowed, as it were, from the stock created for other purposes, such as market 
research, the treatment of delinquency, or the maintenance of industrial morale. All 
the techniques so far employed are relevant in some degree, as they are designed to 
assist the processes of changing human behaviour; where the importance of solving 
international problems, however, is of such a high order that the very future of our 
race may be said to depend on it, the conclusion can only be that special skills and 
techniques must be invented if there is to be the remotest chance of attaining objectives 
whose magnitude and complexity are both of the highest possible order. 

It may well be asked by the sceptical critic whether there is sufficient motive 
power, wisdom and skill available in the personalities of social scientists to make it 
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possible to attack problems of such magnitude with any prospect of success. At 
first sight this is a dangerous criticism, because the number of social scientists in the 
world today is small in comparison with that of their colleagues in the natural sciences, 
and it is much smaller when the burden of the demands already made on them is taken 
into consideration. When the briefest attention is given to the unsolved problems of 
industry, education, health, town planning, and delinquency, and so forth and so on, 
it can be no cause for wonder that the social scientist tends to restrict his activities to the 
boundaries of his own nation, and often to those of his own community. But the 
reply to this criticism is both simple and compelling. Jf neither the manpower nor 
the sense of urgent need exists in adequate degree to make it possible to enable an 
International Institute of the Social Sciences to become a force to be reckoned with 
in international affairs in the immediate future, then the sooner such resources as are 
already available are marshalled together, and the work of creating the new Institute 
is begun, the better. If the resources are not available, they must be created de- 
liberately. For this reason, the first task of the Institute must be to bring an informed 
body of opinion into being amongst social scientists as to the need to carry out the 
work which it is to attempt. Its second task will be to educate young social scientists 
in the realities of the problems of international relations and the methods which 
experience has proved most effective to deal with them. For some years to come, 
therefore, the teaching functions of the Institute will outweigh in importance its research 
functions. It is only when there is a general awareness of the need for fundamental 
research in the international field, when the “points of entry” which can be exploited 
for research purposes are fairly clearly understood, and lastly, when an adequate 
number of young social scientists with training in the methods of international com- 
munication and teamwork is available, that a fully developed research programme 
can be attempted. This is not likely to happen for some years to come. On the 
other hand, our existing knowledge is sufficient to make it possible to undertake effective 
work in teaching seminars as anyone who participated in the social science sessions 
of the American Seminars at Salzburg will freely agree. These sessions were attended 
by intelligent young social scientists from all over Europe, and the freedom of the 
discussions that took place, and the high degree of participation that was achieved, 
afford much ground for optimism as to the probable outcome of the more ambitious 
work of the proposed Institute. 

The task before us, is, therefore, to design a new type of scientific institution capable 
of creating an informed body of knowledge amongst young social scientists concerning 
the realities of the more urgent international problems of today, and ultimately ofinvesti- 
gating and solving such social and political problems as may arise from time to time 
in the international field. The outlines of an Institute of this type cannot be drawn 
in any detail, because the very nature of the work which it will have to carry out, 
and the expedients that will be required to undertake it, are as yet unknown. The 
first phase in planning the Institute will therefore be administrative rather than scien- 
tific; such relevant experience as already exists, which can be relied on in the perform- 
ance of each task, is very limited, and cannot be expected to lead very far. Never- 
theless, Unesco has already made a beginning in such matters, and the achievements 
of the pioneers, particularly the magnificent work done by Mr. Albert Thomas in the 
remoter past in the creation of the Industrial Labour Organization, have already 
exposed many of the pitfalls that are necessarily encountered when international 
teams of experts are brought together to serve common purposes, and some methods 
of avoiding them have already been made known in this way. 

One of the most serious problems in the administration of an International In- 
stitute would be to secure its complete and permanent autonomy. This principle 
needs no vindication, since one of the chief raisons d’étre of an international institute 
is that it should be subordinated to no sectional, national or ideological interests 
whatsoever. The independence of the Institute could be secured mainly in four 
ways. First, its constitution should be framed in such a way as to preclude the pre- 
ponderance of any nation or group of nations in the control of the Institute. Secondly, 
its administration should be of undeviating neutrality. Thirdly, it should be freed, as 
early as possible, from financial dependence upon any government or association of 
governments. Fourthly, it should be surrounded by all the material safeguards 
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possible, e.g., wise siting and staffing, adequate library, statistical and administrative 
equipment of its own, etc. 

Some existing universities have already expressed their willingness to take such an 
Institute as we have in mind under their wing and to give it the freedom of their 
buildings, libraries, canteens, equipment, sports grounds, etc. and such offers are not 
to be lightly dismissed. But even when universities are animated by the very best 

* intentions, they are almost certain to be influenced by the prevailing political and 
economic temper of the country in which they are situated, and the larger and more 
powerful the country the more pervasive and inescapable the national climate tends 
to be. 

The IAUPL have therefore felt very strongly from the outset that, if an Interna- 
tional Institute of the Social Sciences is to avoid the risk of being submerged by national 
preoccupations and prejudices, it should be located in a small country in which social 
and political conditions are stable, provided of course that this stability is not based 
upon oppressive institutions. A world power, however well-intentioned it may be, 
unconsciously exerts by the very fact of its size and prestige, a powerful influence 
upon all institutions set up within its borders. For students or Fellows of an Interna- 
tional Institute of Social Sciences established in such a milieu to resist the gravitational 
pull of that influence would be virtually impossible, though doubtless in some cases it 
would act in reverse. Hence, though the administrative and even the intellectual 
autonomy of the Institute might be secured by all kinds of safeguards, its spiritual 
autonomy would in fact be seriously impaired. 

Similarly, students coming from smaller, poorer, or more backward countries 
would be under strong temptation to remain in a large country because of the greater 
material rewards, opportunities and scope it could offer them. But we conceive that 
it should be one of the most valuable services the International Institute could per- 
form to send back to the countries most in need of social improvements well-trained 
experts capable of forming public opinion and of giving guidance and advice to the 
national administration of their own countries. If such individuals, after training, 
elected to remain away from their own homeland, one of the main purposes of the 
Institute would be betrayed. 

The problem of language is a particularly difficult one. To impose the use of 
languages identified with important nations or racial groups is almost as bad as to 
locate the Institute in the countries using those languages. Moreover it gives an 
unfair advantage to certain nationals, since they will clearly be more articulate than 


other students and will tend to take a leading part in discussions and lectures out of F- 
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proportion to their intellectual powers; or, to put it in a different way, other students 
would be placed at a serious disadvantage in expounding their views and experience. 
Ideally, from a psychological and from an intellectual point of view, both instruction 
and discussion should be carried on in a language which is native to nobody, so that 
all will be on a comparatively equal footing from the point of view of self-expression. 
For an Institute to be truly international it must exclude nobody, nor must it be 
boycotted by anybody. However, whether we like it or not, we must admit that two 
languages have emerged since the war as international languages, namely, English 
and French. It would therefore appear to be reasonable, as a temporary measure, 
that the country chosen for locating the Institute should be one in which one or other 
of these languages is in common everyday use. It is no light task to learn an ad- 
ditional foreign language, nor is it any part of our plan for the International Institute 
to give linguistic instruction. But consider the case of say a Latin-American student. 
He will probably have learnt as his second language either English or French. If 
the Institute were located in say Germany or Austria, such a student would have to 
acquire German, and in order to derive full benefit from the Institute he would need 
a reasonable command of English and French as well. Such demands upon a student 
whose main interests are not linguistic appear to us decidedly excessive. 

There are not many countries in the world which satisfy our conditions. The 
Saar has been mentioned, and has indeed displayed very generous sympathy for and 
interest in our project. It has the advantage of being a small country with no parti- 
cular ideology or political ambitions. One of our two international languages, 
French, is currently spoken there; and its other language, German, is one which no 
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doubt would have to be resorted to from time to time in the Institute wherever the 
latter might be set up. On the other hand, it has a bad history from the point of 


5 view of political stability, having been for many years a disputed territory liable to 


change hands from one day to the next. Furthermore, it lacks a tradition as an 


» international centre and possesses little if any library and other equipment which 
' might be put to immediate use for world-wide social investigations. Nevertheless, 
| as the site of one of the Regional Institutes considered later in this article, the Saar 
| deserves serious consideration. The self-governing British colonies and the French 
colonies and protectorates are unsuitable because of strong metropolitan influence. 
q In short, the ohly country which satisfies all conditions is Switzerland, and that part 
of Switzerland in which French is either the first language or so well-known as to 
' approximate to a first language. This would cut out places like Ziirich (so eminently 
' suitable in other respects) but it might include places like Basle, Berne, Fribourg, 
© Neuchatel, Lausanne and Geneva. The long international tradition of Geneva, and 
more particularly the presence there of a vast number of large and small international 
_ organizations, might not prove an unmixed advantage, but the existence of admirable 
_ international libraries and other sources of documentation appears to point to Geneva 
_ as the place we need for the present. The cantonal and city authorities of Geneva have 
' already shown much sympathy for the scheme as expounded to them by repre- 
© sentatives of IAUPL and have offered to co-operate in a very generous manner. But 
whatever location may finally be decided upon, it would probably be well to regard 
' it as experimental for a term of years and reconsider the matter when further expe- 
| rience has been gained. For this reason, temporary premises on a short lease should 
' be acquired and adapted. 


Administration, Staffing and Upkeep: At the time IAUPL was formulating its ideas 


» onan International Institute, it seemed premature to work out in any detail the working 
' arrangements. But some broad principles were laid down, providing in the first place for 
" a Council or Governing Board of about 18 persons appointed in the first place by the 
organizations sponsoring the scheme, e.g., Unesco, IAUPL, the International Socio- 
logical Association, etc. Such persons need not necessarily be experts in the social 
>) sciences; but they should be of unquestionable intellectual integrity and should represent 
the widest interests possible throughout the world. The Council should be so con- 
- stituted as to preclude any risk of special bias in the training or the research. It would 
_ be responsible for laying down the general principles and policy of the Institute. It 


would appoint an Executive Board of about five persons whose function it would be 
to translate into terms of practice the policies determined upon by the Council. The 


> teaching staff, also appointed by the Council, would consist of a Principal, a Vice- 
' Principal, and eight to 10 Group Leaders; and all of these would be closely associated 
» in the direction of the current affairs of the Institute. In the first draft proposals it was 
" suggested that the student body should number about 100, divided into two categories, 
) ie., one-year Fellows in Training, and Research Fellows spending one or two further 
» years at the Institute in order to carry out some research project. Subsequent dis- 
: cussions have tended to show that, at the initial stage, these numbers are too high. A 
> maximum of 50 students would probably suffice for a start but this would be subject 
» to review when sufficient experience had been gained. Students would normally 
| be admitted in the first instance as one-year Fellows in Training. If proved of out- 


standing ability during this period they could be retained for one or possibly two years 


: as Research Fellows; and a few of the latter might be retained even longer as Research 
| Leaders. Candidates for admission would be either young graduates trained in the 


social sciences at national universities or institutes, or else persons of outstanding 


) experience in applied social science, e.g., civil servants, trade union leaders, journalists, 
etc. Since it would clearly be desirable to recruit men and women of some intel- 


lectual maturity, yet who are not so advanced in years as to be inflexible in their ideas, 
the appropriate age limits would appear to be 25-35. 
When working at full pressure, with its full complement of 10 to 12 staff and 


B 50 students, the annual cost has been estimated at about half a million dollars. Large 
» as such a sum might appear in itself, it is negligible as compared with the countless 


millions that nations are now pouring out with the object of mutual extermination. 


| This modest expenditure has for its objective nothing less than world peace and 
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understanding and the well-being of individual people all over the world. It not only 
should be, it must be, made available, even it it means a small increase in the sub- 
scriptions of the member-nations of the United Nations Organization. IAUPL, 
somewhat pessimistically perhaps, envisaged the necessity for soliciting financial aid 
in the first place from Unesco, and now that Unesco has, in fact, taken the matter 
under its own wing, it is meet and right that it should make itself responsible for the 
initial financing of the scheme. But Unesco is by implication a political body, not 
entirely exempt from the stresses and strains of such bodies, however international they 
may be in character. Its adherents are governments, and one government is always 
apt to have either more or less influence in an association of governments than another, 
The sooner the Institute is made completely independent and self-supporting the 
better. It is therefore to be hoped that such international Foundations as the Ford, 
Carnegie and Rockefeller Foundations, as well as private benefactors, will eventually 
combine to create a capital fund which will enable the Institute to run under its own 
steam. Its current budget would, it is hoped, be helped by the granting of Fellowships 
by Universities, Technical Assistance Funds, small Foundations offering one or two 
Fellowships, and other scholarships granted by Unesco National Commissions. It is 
also anticipated that some of the teaching will be carried out by professors and others 
on sabbatical leave from their own institutions. As soon as the phase of adminis. 
trative activity is over, and the new Institute has been brought into being, it will be 
necessary to put its machinery through a period of “running-in”’, during which the 
degree of common agreement that exists between social scientists from different nations 
and different cultures will have to be explored. An excellent illustration of the ground 
which will have to be covered in these diseussions, and of the degree of success which 
can be achieved in their early stages, can be obtained from a study of the Report of 
the International Preparatory Committee submitted to the World Congress on Mental 
Health in 1948, under the title of “World Citizenship and Mental Health”. The work 
of this body, which contained representatives of all the social sciences drawn from a 


large number of countries in Europe, the Middle East, and North and South America, q 


may be taken as a demonstration of the possibility of laying firm foundations of agree- 
ment in a working group which is both international and inter-disciplinary. It 
remains for the new Institute to show that this measure of agreement can be extended 
outside the boundaries of Mental Health and that a superstructure of new know- 
ledge and effective action can be built on the foundations thus laid. 

The technique of “operational research”, which was used to such great effect in 


Great Britain and the United States during the second world war, is gradually becoming F- 


known in other countries as well. But it has not as yet been tried to any large extent 
in the field of international administration. It is to be hoped that the proposed 
Institute may be able to make use of this technique and thus bridge the gap between 
“training”’ or “research” on the one hand, and “administration” or ‘“therapy”’ on the 
other. It can no longer be denied that the social scientist has a contribution to make 
to the solution of the problems of international government and to the treatment of the 
tensions that now threaten world peace. Such a document as Health and Human 
Relations in Western Germany, produced by a Conference sponsored by the Josiah Macy 
Jr. Foundation in 1950, demonstrates that a group of social scientists can meet together 
with administrators and social workers, and produce a series of agreed recommen- 
dations as to possible lines of action in relation to an international problem with 
rapidity and precision. But it still remains to create an institution which can work 
at the international level, able both to carry out activities of this kind, and to follow 
them up effectively afterwards. Social research, like planning, should be regarded as 
a continuous process. It is to be hoped that the creation of the proposed Institute will 
make it possible to carry out both teaching and research in the social sciences which 
is both “operational’’ in the sense that it is effective, and ‘“‘continuous”’ in the sense 
that it is realistic. 

Upon the success of this first International Institute of the Social Sciences would 
depend the later development of more ambitious schemes. Even ifit proved adequate 
to the investigation of pressing social problems of world-wide scope, it would not be 
any substitute for Regional Institutes in different parts of the world, though it might 
prove an important instrument in co-ordinating their results. Considerations of 
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language and location for any Regional Institutes which might subsequently be set 
up could be dealt with on a regional basis. 

Again, if the International Institute succeeded to the point of commanding world- 
wide recognition and support, it might well become the nucleus of a World University 
devoted to all kinds of comparative studies designed to bring the civilizations and 
systems of the various countries into a closer unity with each other. 


ADDRESS DELIVERED 
BY MR. JAIME TORRES BODET TO A MEETING 
OF EXPERTS ON THE QUESTION 
OF INTERNATIONAL 
SOCIAL SCIENCE INSTITUTES 


(Unesco House, 16-18 April 1951) 


I am particularly glad to welcome you to Unesco House and to think that Unesco 
should be host to a meeting attended both by distinguished experts and by represen- 
tatives of the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies. We are fully aware of 
the importance of your contributions to the study of the many problems raised by life 
in society, life as it is lived in groups of men and women; it is, indeed, the value of those 
contributions that has impelled us to claim your help once more today. Unesco 
cannot disinterest itself in any aspect of the condition of man, whether due to nature 
or to the action of man himself. You are the representatives of the sciences that 
study social behaviour; you, more clearly than anyone else, can show a troubled world 
the ways in which it may be able to conjure the evils that afflict it. 

In October 1946 the French Delegation to the Economic and Social Council 
suggested that the Council study certain matters which could not be dealt with satis- 
factorily at the national level. Since then, the various branches of the United Nations 
have been concerned with the question of international research laboratories, and 
they have consulted the learned and specialist world. There is no single branch of 
science that is not affected by this project. That is why the question of establishing 
international laboratories and institutes of the social sciences is before you today. 

In August 1950 the Economic and Social Council again urged that the recommen- 
dations regarding the creation of international research laboratories should be con- 
sidered and that the appropriate international organizations should have them 
thoroughly studied from a technical point of view. 

Accordingly, a joint meeting of members of Unesco’s Executive Board and repre- 
sentatives of the United Nations, the Specialized Agencies and several other interna- 
tional bodies took place at Unesco House on 1 December 1950. It expressed the view 
that, so far as the social sciences were concerned, the problems to be studied could be 
defined this year. It therefore adopted a recommendation that preparations for the 
creation of international social science research centres or institutes should be hastened 
with a view to final plans being ready, at the beginning of 1952, for submission to the 
Economic and Social Council and to the General Conference of Unesco. I am sure 
that your discussions will be effective in helping us to comply with that recommen- 
dation. 

I do not think there is any need for me to discuss here the actual principle of inter- 
national research. You know as well as I do that progress in science—and especially 
progress in the sciences with which you are concerned—depends on co-operation 
between scientists, whatever their background may be and whatever national, social, 
doctrinal or religious differences there may be between them. Your studies can only 
become truly objective and universal when, by crossing all frontiers and drawing 
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sustenance from the pooled genius of every nation in every scientific field, they induce 
man to cease projecting his prejudices into the domain of facts. 

This danger can best be prevented by a comparative study of social facts throughout 
the various ages and areas of the world. Study on these lines is akin to the experi- 
mental process in the physical sciences, and to observation in the natural sciences. It 
provides at least a chance of agreement on a subject that is very fluid, most elusive, 
and where truth may be challenged as sharply as error or falsehood, and prejudices 
can only with difficulty be uncovered and denounced. We do not, of course, ask of 
the social sciences the same degree of exactitude that we require of the natural sciences, 
Man initiates social studies, but it is himself that he is studying, and the mere fact that 
he is learning something about himself suffices to change him, so that he is continually 
eluding all efforts to “‘pin him down’’. But the social sciences would be failing in their 
duty were they not to set themselves the aim of striving after at least that relative 
objectivity which is the condition of their progress—and which gives us a hold on 
reality, even though it be the somewhat intangible reality of man himself. 

Science is here, as always, a factor making for the transformation of reality; and 
even more so than usual because, in the science of man, man is both the conductor 
and the subject of its experiments. The more informed man is, the greater is his 
power; the better his education, the greater his sensitivity. He can always use fresh 
acquisitions of knowledge to correct so-called inevitable shortcomings in his behaviour. 

It would imply a grave misunderstanding of the value and meaning of the social 
sciences to deplore that man’s knowledge of the theory and practice of his own actions 
should be less than his knowledge of the laws of matter. In the case of the social 
sciences, the obstacle to investigation are quite other than those that so long compli- 
cated and hampered the observation of natural phenomena. Since the time when 
men have come to regard war as a scourge, not only have they failed to discover how 
to avoid being involved in periodical catastrophes that kill them by the million, but 
they have made little or no attempt to bring to light the causes and laws of these up- 
heavals, although they are a purely human phenomenon, nature has no part in them, 
and men are at once their promoters and their victims. But is it not just because these 
crises are a purely “human” affair that man finds such difficulty in studying them 
scientifically? However, this is not to say that methods in social science cannot be 
improved. They can be. Such improvements are essential; they are perhaps immi- 
nent. 

Investigations like yours will, I am sure, help human societies to get to know 
themselves, and more especially to realize how others see them and how they them- 
selves see others. At the national level, encouraging experiments have already been 
attempted. In most countries, a whole variety of bodies are being founded and 
developed, such as universities, institutes, research groups and study centres. They 
are approaching every aspect of social reality in a pioneering spirit. They are trying 
to free themselves from parochialism. They welcome exchanges of ideas, and scientists’ 
co-operation from all quarters. We should not underestimate the part which existing 
national bodies have played and are continuing to play, the world over, in promoting 
the knowledge of man. It is only just that I should pay them a well-deserved tribute 
and emphasize how much we are in theirdebt. I amsure that universities and national 
research centres will long continue to give us the benefit of their work. I am quite 
clear that nothing of value can be designed or accomplished in science without their 
enlightened collaboration. 

You will therefore be led to consider scientific activity as it is carried on at the 
national level and, possibly, to suggest ways of securing closer co-operation interna- 
tionally. Unesco, which in other fields of science has already cleared the way for 
such co-operation, will certainly be guided by any action you may take, and will 
spare no efforts to encourage and assist it. You will find, especially in the Social 
Sciences Department, keen collaborators whose ideals and aims will often prove akin 
to your own. 

The problem you have to deal with is not, however, confined to international 
research. It also touches on the very delicate question of a supranational scientific 
organization of the kind that is meant, I think, by the expression “International 
Social Sciences Institute”. The question is whether there are not certain problems 
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—of knowledge or method—that can only be approached and properly analysed from 
a new standpoint, transcending national frontiers and cultures. The development 
of the various social sciences during these last 50 years has enabled a series of methods 
to be worked out for describing and analysing the behaviour of man in society; in this, 


' all the great social science disciplines are taking part—cultural anthropology, social 
| psychology, sociology, political economy and political science. I am happy to pay a 
' tribute to their various representatives here present today. But it would seem that, 


as these disciplines develop and come to touch all the complexities of social life, they 
become less and less independent of each other. The continuous interaction of social 


| phenomena makes it difficult, if not impossible, to treat in isolation any of the multiple 
' aspects of a subject to which there is no end. While the physicist in his laboratory 


masters the various elements of matter one after the other, by isolating them, in “‘social 


| matter’? nothing can be isolated. It has to be studied and mastered as a whole, in its 
' minutest details, if one is going to track down each of the single small changes that 


take place in all the elements, be they never so elusive, that go to make it up. The 


' research worker in the social sciences, therefore, if he is to deal adequately with the 


countless aspects of all social phenomena, great and small, must enlist the close co- 


| operation of all specialists and every discipline. 


The question may arise, then, whether the idea of setting up one or more interna- 


' tional research institutes does not meet this urge towards unity manifested in all 
» branches of the social sciences and, whether it does not provide the concrete basis for 
' the essential ‘‘interpenetration”’ of the social disciplines, and the organ that this process 
» calls for. I merely put forward here a working hypothesis. Your discussions may 
' show that there are other ways of encouraging research or it may be that you will 
' recommend the establishment of such international institutes, on the ground that, as in 


the case of the natural sciences, international centres can give fresh impulse to scientific 


research. 


Were that your decision—should you freely conclude, in your absolute indepen- 


dence of judgment—that there are certain problems which cannot be dealt with 
' satisfactorily unless they are raised above and beyond the national level—it would 
» then be for you to list and briefly describe those problems, and to suggest the order of 
| priority in which they should be systematically studied. You would, no doubt, have 
' to consider many suggestions—the field of enquiry would, I think, be immense, and 
» it would be one that has so far been only rarely and partially explored. You would 
' need the courage of pioneers, but you would also have to exercise the care that is 
» essential in any scientific process. Were you to leave the “beaten track”, you would 
) surely be encouraged by the knowledge that you were accompanied by the hopes of all 
' those—and they are legion—whose ideal is a science, free and alive, that is applied to 
+ the major problems of our time. 


But what form should such an international organization take? Should there be 


' one institute or several institutes, or should there be specialized centres for the study 
, of certain specific problems? 


Three solutions have been suggested. 
The first would be to establish a single institute, comprising specialists belonging 


» to all the branches of social science and recruited from every area in the world. This 
» solution—a bold one in that it would amount to taking several steps at once—would 
_ admittedly facilitate a ‘“‘world synthesis”, a comparison of all methods, all data and all 
; results. But such boldness, creditable though it be, might bring about serious diffi- 
culties, and it might be feared that so large a body, with inevitably unlimited terms 
_ of reference, would be hard put to it to introduce order into its activities which might 


all too easily become confused. 
It has therefore been suggested that a better, though less ambitious, first step 


» might be to set up several institutes, specializing in the various social science disciplines, 


and co-ordinated through a Council. This would be a more cautious and perhaps a 
wiser solution, but it would deprive us of one immense advantage—daily co-operation 


| between the various sciences in the analysis of problems which, as I have empha- 


sized, are many-sided cannot be properly analysed from one standpoint alone or by 
methods characteristic of a single discipline. 
Thirdly, it has been suggested that centres be established, each of which would 
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comprise representatives of several disciplines who would be entrusted with the study 
of a given problem—youth, for instance, or technology, or, again, conditions in a 
particular area of the world. Such centres would be set up on a temporary or a per- 
manent basis, according to the nature of the problems. 

This third solution would seem to provide effectively for co-operation between 
scientists representing different disciplines and different countries, for the purpose of 
applying science to human problems; and it would thus place science at the service 
of human welfare and peace. It would call for self-adaptation and courage on the 
part of the scientist, and would summon him to apply his knowledge, methods and his 
passion for truth to a study of problems that the hard facts of life impel us to solve, 
and solve urgently. 

We must keep an open mind as to the adoption of any of these three solutions. 
I have no preconceived ideas on this point, and would not presume to influence your 
decisions. You alone are entitled to advise us which course to select, for the decision 
will in the last analysis be based on an appreciation, which only you can make, of the 
position of your own science. Is it better to have the social sciences improve their 
own technique through theoretical and general research? Or are they already so 
developed that the time has come to proceed to the methodical application of their 
general results to concrete problems—to deal with realities, bearing in mind that 
realities can be of help to social science even on the abstract scientific plane? In the 
first of these two contingencies, it would no doubt be better to opt for the establishment 
of one or more institutes; in the second, the better solution might well be to set up 
‘study and application” centres. There are also various possible combinations of all 
three solutions. 

I would not wish, either, to rule out other solutions that you may suggest, or to 
pass over various important problems that your own experience will enable you to 
detect. There are a number of questions that arise. What place is to be assigned to 
research and the training of research workers? What part could international insti- 
tutions play in the co-ordination of research that is undertaken on a more limited 
basis? What relations would they maintain with national or local institutes? Above 
all, how, in a world rent by political conflict, could the institutions be ensured that 
intellectual freedom without which there can be no objective research? And, since 
the institutions themselves would have to begin work at a relatively early date, 
your discussions can hardly fail to deal with the question of their budgets and the 
selection of their scientific and administrative staff. 

I am fully aware that your task is a difficult one. But I know how important it is 
that you should succeed in it—for, as the Economic and Social Council pointed out 
it is essential to the rapid progress of science and the promotion of certain discoveries 
in matters that are of special moment to humanity as a whole. In carrying out this 


noble task, you can rely upon us, at all times, for support and encouragement in full 
measure. 


THE PROPOSED ESTABLISHMENT 
OF AN INTERNATIONAL 
SOCIAL SCIENCE CENTRE 


The purpose of this document is to give a brief statement of the stage reached in the 
preparatory work Unesco has been doing with a view to the establishment of inter- 
national social science research centres. It contains a short account of the background 
of the question, and there is annexed a report on the meeting of a Committee of Experts, 
held at Unesco House from 16 to 18 April 1951. 

As early as 1946 the French delegation submitted a proposal to the Economic 
and Social Council for the establishment of international research laboratories to 
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study certain social science questions which cannot be satisfactorily dealt with at the 
national level. This scheme was supported by many of the Member States of the 
United Nations. Various international scientific associations and several thinkers, 
including Professor Einstein, drew public attention to the need to give priority to 
the study of human problems as the pre-requisite for true international co-operation. 

With these suggestions before it, the Economic and Social Council adopted its 
Resolution 160 (VII) on 10 August 1948, providing for specialists in the social sciences 
to take part in the work of the Committee of Scientific Experts studying the question 
of international research laboratories. ‘The Committee of Experts decided, on 
24 August 1949, that the same priority should be given to projects for the establishment 
of an International Institute of Social Sciences, an International Institute of Research 
on the Brain and an International Computation Centre (document E/1694). 

On the report of this Committee, the Economic and Social Council adopted 
Resolution 318 (XI) on 14 August 1950, requesting Unesco, in co-operation with the 


| United Nations, and in consultation with such experts as might be desirable, to make: 


“(a) An appraisal in an order of priority of the outstanding problems of scientific 
research referred to in the report of the Committee of Scientific Experts. 

“(b) An evaluation of the ability of existing research centres to deal adequately with 
such problems and recommendations for measures which might be taken to 
expand such centres or to promote a greater degree of co-ordinated research 
among such centres. 

(c) A thorough analysis of the need for the establishment of specific regional or 
United Nations laboratories, and of the functions they might perform; including; 
if appropriate, detailed plans for staffing; an appraisal of the required physical 
facilities; and an analysis of alternative methods of financing both the initial 
establishment and continuing operation; and 

“(d) An examination of the role of the other Specialized Agencies and other interna- 
tional organizations in assisting scientific research in their respective fields and in 
facilitating the dissemination of scientific knowledge in those fields.” 

The scheme for the establishment of international research centres has aroused great 

interest in scientific circles. The congresses of the International Sociological and 

Political Science Associations, held in Zurich (Switzerland) in September 1950, 

adopted resolutions recommending that such centres should be set up, in order to 

remedy the deficiencies which are apparent with regard to research facilities and 
resources available to the social sciences in many countries. 

The resolution adopted by the Council of the International Sociological Association 
refers to the following matters: 

“(a) The development, as rapidly as possible, of an International Council for Social 
Research to serve as a clearing house, a centre of information and consultation, 
an instrument for the facilitating of co-operative and comparative studies and for 
the improved training of research personnel, and a responsible means for 
attracting resources and allocating them to the most productive uses. 

The further development of existing, and the encouragement of the establishment 
of new, local or regional research centres enlisting the co-operation of social 
scientists and social science institutes in the various areas of the world. 

) The further development of existing, and the encouragement of the establishment 
of new research centres focussing on special problems and problem areas.” 

The resolution adopted by the Executive Committee of the International Political 

Science Association recommends that an International Council for Social Science 

Research shall contribute to remedying the present deficiencies in respect of research 

facilities and resources in the social sciences in many countries. ‘Such a Council 

should not be large. It might be composed of a limited number of representatives 
of the International Associations established under the auspices of Unesco in the 
various social sciences, and certain invited members as well as a representative of 

Unesco. Its function might be to encourage existing institutions in the various countries 

to improve training of research workers in the social sciences; to encourage and seek 

resources to assist such institutions in conducting researches for which they are qualified 
in the social sciences; and to aid in the establishment of local and regional research 
centres, and research centres for investigating particular problems of importance.” 
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At the instance of the Executive Board of Unesco, a working party consisting of 
members of the Board and representatives of the Secretariats of the United Nations 
and Unesco subsequently met at Unesco House on 1 and 2 December 1950. Its 
object was to consider the effect of the Economic and Social Council’s Resolution 318 
(XI) on Unesco’s activities and projects in connexion with the social sciences. This 
working party reached the following conclusions: 

(1) While fully recognizing the need for the enquiry requested by the Economic and 
Social Council, the working party considered that future decisions regarding the 
establishment of international centres for research and training in the social sciences 
should not be held up until the end of the survey of existing social science institutes, 
In the opinion of the working party, the problems to be studied had reached such 
a stage that they could be defined in 1951 with the help of the competent inter- 
national associations. 

(2) The working party also recommended that the preparatory work for the establish- 
ment of international research centres or institutes should be speeded up in 1951, 
so that specific proposals could be worked out in 1952, including the fixing of an 
order of priority for dealing with the main problems for whose treatment the estab- 
lishment of these centres was thought necessary. 

In response to the recommendations thus submitted to him, the Director-General 

called a meeting of a Committee of Experts in Paris on 16 Apri! 1951; the work of this 

Committee, whose Chairman was Professor R.C. Angell (United States of America), 

enabled a further step forward to be taken in the consideration of the problem of 

establishing international social science research centres. The United Nations, the 

International Labour Organization and the World Health Organization were repre- 

sented by observers at meetings of the Committee. 

The Committee included 14 experts, belonging to seven different countries and 
representing most branches of the social sciences. They agreed at the outset that the 
establishment of international research centres had become essential for the solution 
of the great problems of our times. 

With regard to the form such an international organization should take, the experts 
made a thorough examination of the three possible solutions placed before them by 
the Director-General in his opening speech (DG/124). 

They rejected the idea of a single institute including specialists in all branches of the 
social sciences and recruited from every area of the world. Although such an institute 
appeared to offer an opportunity of dealing with the whole problem on a world-wide 
basis, it was to be feared that any body covering so very wide a field might find it 
difficult to introduce order into its activities, which might all too easily become confused. 

The experts were not in favour of the proposal to establish several different institutes 
specializing strictly in individual branches of the social sciences, to be co-ordinated 
by a Council of the Institutes. It was felt that social problems were so complex that 
the only way in which their principal aspects could be understood was by constant 
collaboration between the different social sciences in analysing a particular problem. 

The experts therefore recommended that specialized, rather than general, centres 
should be established, but that in each of them representatives of several branches 
of social study should co-operate. They thought it would be better to begin by estab- 
lishing a single cenire, and recommended that a centre to deal with the human 
implications of technical changes should be set up as soon as possible. The experts 
drew attention to the very great influence which such a centre might have in solving the 
problems to which industrialization gives rise in under-developed countries. Other 
subjects for study were also considered for treatment at a later date: movements of 
population, formation of public opinion, antagonisms between centres of political 
power, changes in the social environnment brought about by fundamental education. 

Finally, the experts considered financial questions connected with the establishment 
of the proposed centre. They came to the conclusion that it would be advisable to 
provide it with financial help for a few years in order to ensure that its research work 
was independent—an essential condition for the success of any such undertaking. 
In the experts’ opinion, this financial help should be of the order of $2,000,000 to 
$2,500,000 for an initial period of five years. 

The Committee’s report is as follows. 
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MEMBERSHIP OF CONSULTATIVE MEETING 


The membership of the Consultative Meeting on the Question of International Social 
Science Centres consisted of 14 experts and three observers from International 


Organizations: 


Chairman: 
Professor R. C. Angell, chairman, Department of Sociology, University of Michigan: 


chairman, American Sociological Association. 


Rapporteur: 
Dr. C. Dubois, social science consultant, World Health Organization. 


Members: 

Dr. A. Braunthal, chief, Economic and Social Department, International Federation 
of Free Trade Unions. 

Prof. J. Chapsal, director, Institut d’études politiques, Fondation nationale des 
sciences politiques, Paris. 

Dr. H. V. Dicks, senior psychiatrist, Tavistock Clinic, London. 

Prof. L. Dupriez, director, Institut de recherches économiques et sociales, Louvain; 
vice-president, International Economic Association. 

Prof. Ch. Eisenmann, Faculté de droit, Université de Paris. 

Prof. S. M. Frankel, professor of colonial economy, Nuffield College, Oxford. 

Prof. Th. Geiger, Institute for Social Research Aarhus University; chairman, Research 
Committee, International Sociological Association. 

Prof. W. Line, Department of Psychology, University of Toronto; president, World 
Federation for Mental Health. 

- Prof. T. H. Marshall, professor of social institutions, London School of Economics and 


Political Science. 


Dr. R. Peltier, secrétaire général de |’Institut national d’études démographiques, 


Paris. 

Prof. T. S. Simey, Department of Social Science, University of Liverpool. 

Prof. Quincy Wright, professor at the University of Chicago, chairman, International 
political Science Association. 


Observers: 

Miss J. Henderson, United Nations. 

Miss B. Howell, World Health Organization. 

Mrs. Jouhaux, International Labour Organization. 

The disciplines represented by this group included economics, various fields of sociology, 
psychology, cultural anthropology, law, political science. Although all experts acted 
in their personal capacity, the group also included members of the International 
Sociological Association, International Political Science Association, International 
Economic Association, World Federation for Mental Health, International Associa- 
tion of University Professors and Lecturers, World Federation of Free Trade Unions. 


TERMS OF REFERENCE 


In addition to four working papers prepared for the Consultative Meeting, the opening 
address of the Director-General of Unesco set the terms of reference for the conference. 
The Director-General stated that the question before the meeting was the need for 
an international scientific organization for the solution of problems that could only 
be properly analysed by looking beyond national and cultural frontiers. A decision 
must be reached whether there was to be envisaged a single institute for the social 
sciences that would enable a world synthesis; or several institutes representing different 
disciplines, co-ordinated through a central council; or specialized centres on a per- 
manent or temporary basis for the study of given problems; or whether some entirely 
new solution might be considered. Further questions to be discussed with reference 
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to a supra national scientific organization were: (a) the relative emphasis to be given 
to research and training; (b) how co-ordination could be achieved between national 
and local research groups and international research centres, and (c) above all, how 
intellectual freedom and objective research could be assured. 

The conference discussions centred primarily on all of these issues. Any solution 
to the question of internationally conceived research centres was found to be closely 
linked with the wider question of the co-ordination of research between national and 
international groups. Every effort was made to ensure the freedom of international 
research. The relation of research to training was carefully reviewed. 



































INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL SCIENCES RESEARCH CO-ORDINATION 


The Consultative Meeting was unanimous in recommending that Unesco press as 
rapidly as possible for the formation of an International Social Science Research 
Council (ISSRC). The resolutions adopted in 1950 by the International Political 
Science Association and by the International Sociological Association were noted for 
purposes of this report (see Annex I and II). 

Delay in forming such a body stems from two factors: (a) the absence of interna- 
tional associations in certain disciplines; (b) the unreadiness at this stage of some of the 
newly created international associations to take the next step in affiliation. 

The Conference suggested that the Unesco Secretariat in the Department of Social 
Sciences overcome these handicaps by urging the formation of international associations 
in disciplines still lacking such bodies, and by inviting the existing international asso- 
ciations to consider the formation of an International Social Science Research Council. | 

It was recommended that the Liaison Committee of existing International Associa- | 
tions meeting at Unesco House in July be asked to move as rapidly as possible toward | 
the establishment of an ISSRC; and that it be asked to consider problems raised at |~ 
the present conference as well as others not brought out at that meeting. 

Although the absence of such a Council presents certain organizational difficulties 
in establishing International Research Centres, the majority of the Conference appeared 
to feel that the establishment of Centres should not be delayed until an ISSRC can be | 
created. 

The tasks that such an ISSRC might undertake and the manner in which it might 
function were not extensively discussed since they were considered outside the scope 
of the meeting. However, the following points were raised : 

An ISSRC should not control but should bring together independent national 
research groups to advise Unesco in the distribution of its contract funds and possibly 
to advise on training programmes and fellowships. There was opposition to the 
‘‘monopoly”’ that this suggestion would give the ISSRC over Unesco’s contracts. The 
freedom of Unesco to place contracts where it chose was urged by some members of 
the Conference. The danger that such a body might consist of “pundits buying old 
masters” was pointed out as further argument for Unesco’s retaining freedom of 
action in placing contracts. Furthermore it was urged that an ISSRC should not be 
limited to administrative activities but should stimulate international research and 
assist in the co-ordination of work in progress. 
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PURPOSES OF INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH CENTRES 












The purposes to be served by international social science research centres had been 
widely discussed in a number of professional associations and in a variety of other more 
or less formal groups prior to the Consultative Meeting. The results of such discussions 
were available in the working papers of the Conference. There was, therefore, little 
difficulty in reaching a consensus in respect to the nature of international research, 
questions of training and methodology, and the problem of applicability. Two or 
three relevant quotations from the working papers are given in this report to indicate 
some of the background thinking on which the Consultative Meeting’s agreements were 
based. 
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) of researches unless the affairs of several societies are brought into simultaneous review. 
Il, how FF It is, of course, perfectly true that work carried on within a society may suggest many 

_ valuable hypotheses whereby the nature of its relations with other societies may be 
olution F understood. These hypotheses must be tested, and the only valid method of dis- 
closely covering the principles according to which two or more societies interact together is to 
nal and study the process of interaction itself; this is best achieved by isolating the processes and 
ational creating specially designed institutions to deal with them. 
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It is of course possible for a social scientist working within his own society to study 
the relationships of that society with others, objectively and effectively. But it is 
exceedingly hard for him to do so, as few human beings, even if they have a prolonged 
and successful training in anthropology, sociology or psychiatry, can be fully aware 

* of the limitations which their own culture imposes on their thinking, and the extent 
ress a |” to which it controls their behaviour. Although they may perhaps be aware of these 
search & limitations, the problem still remains of removing them. But where the scientist is 
olitical ‘ not even awake in this respect, his plight is a sorry one indeed! The wise social 
ted for ‘scientist takes every possible step to avoid becoming “culture bound” in his work, A 

and the most obvious of these steps is to collaborate whenever possible with colleagues 
aterna- ’ from other cultures and societies, and to make trans-cultural studies the objects of his 
of the |) investigations. This can be done only to a limited extent by importing colleagues 
ae from outside his own culture, or working outside it himself for a time. It is only asa 
Social member of a trans-cultural or international team that complete freedom of cultural 
lations [@ interchange can be established for the social scientist and the cultural factor be dis- 
1 asso- | counted completely. To assert anything else is to be merely naive.” (Simey, T. S. 
ouncil, and Fletcher, F. T. H. An International Institute of Social Science Administration. 
ssocia- |] Paris, 16 April 1951, p. 5.) 
oward | *, . . . the first task of the Institute must be to bring an informed 
sed at + body of opinion into being amongst social scientists as to the need to carry out the 
? work which it is to attempt. Its second task will be to educate young social scientists 
culties in the realities of the problems of international relations and the methods which expe- 
eared |) rience has proved most effective to deal with them. For some years to come, there- 
an be |) fore, the teaching functions of the Institute will outweigh in importance its research 
: » functions. It is only when there is a general awareness of the need for fundamental 
might |” research in the international field, when the points of entry which can be exploited for 
Scope | ~ research purposes are fairly clearly understood, and lastly, when an adequate number 
. ) of young social scientists with training in the methods of international communication 
tional _ and teamwork is available, thata fully developed research programme can be attempted. 
yssibly - This is not likely to happen for some years to come. On the other hand, our existing 
o the » knowledge is sufficient to make it possible to undertake effective work in teaching 
The [? seminars as anyone who participated in the social science sessions of the American 
ers of Seminars at Salzburg will freely agree. These sessions were attended by intelligent 
ig old young social scientists from all over Europe, and the freedom of the discussions that 


4 
{ 
a 
ym. of ‘ took place, and the high degree of participation that was achieved, afford much 
jot be F ground for optimism as to the probable outcome of the more ambitious work of the 


1 and | proposed Institute’. (Simey, T.S.and Fletcher, F.T.H. An International Institute 
| of Social Science Administration. Paris, 16 April 1951, pp. 6 and 7). 
“The term, international research, may . . . mean either (or both) of two things, 
viz: 
(1) Research work which is international as to topic, i.e., focused on social phenomena 
j of an intrinsic international character. Of this kind would be all problems 
been & concerning the relations—political, economical, cultural—between nations, and 
more only such problems. 
ss1088 “(2) Research work which, regardless of the character of the subject itself, is inter- 
little national as to approach and method, i.e., 
arch, (a) envisaging international generalizations; 
— (b) carried out on an international scale; 
— ‘c) organizing in one joint working programme, the activities of local, national 


or regional research teams and, in the end, integrating their findings ; 
(d) sponsored by international bodies .. . 
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‘In cases of both kinds, the international approach itself will transfer the phenomenon 
to another level, into another atmosphere, and open up new perspectives. Social 
scientists today agree on the one point that the progress of knowledge in their realm 
depends on the development of comparative methods. A comparative study of the 
differentiating effect of various factors on one phenomenon presupposes the obser- 
vation of that phenomenon in different settings. As long as corresponding pheno- 
mena are in each country observed in the national scientists’ own way, a subsequent 
cross-national comparison of the results is extremely difficult, and often impossible. A 
centralistic research effort, internationally sponsored, organized and supervised, will 
yield results of a hitherto unknown range, both in depth and width of perspective. 

“It appears that international social research, in this sense of the word, is not 
simply research on a larger scale, but a new proposition altogether, necessitating new 
approaches, and presenting new methodological problems.” (International Socio- 
logical Association. Report on Social Science Research Centres. Paris, 1 April 1951, 
pp. 7-8.) 

On the basis of a considerable body of comparable material the Consultative Meeting 
reached the following positions: 


(1) International Research 


The conference agreed that the main and final task of an international social science 
research centre or centres would be interdisciplinary research on international prob- 
lems. International problems concern those not only existing between nations but 
also those common to most nations. 


(2) Training 


The need to train internationally minded and oriented research workers at such a 
centre was strongly stressed. The question of how both training and research could 
be suitably combined would have to be solved in the course of developing the 
activities of such a centre. 


(3) Methodology 


International research presents new methodological problems that will have to be 
solved partly in the course of any particular project and partly in the order in which 
they obtrude themselves in the course of investigations. Important to the metho- 
dology would be the development of an approach that would permit comparisons 
across national and cultural boundaries. 


(4) Applicability 


The question of the utility of the research to be undertaken by an international social 
science research centre was raised in various forms. There were proponents of “pure” 
research that was, however, feasible. The assumption made was that “‘pure’’ but 
feasible research would inevitably find areas of applicability. There were proponents 
of “operational research” to bridge the gap between training and research on the one 
hand and administration and therapy on the other hand. Lastly there were proponents 
of research that would prove of particular use to United Nations and its Specialized 
Agencies. No clear decision on any of these possibilities emerged but there was no 
doubt that agreement was complete on the desirability of having an international 
research centre pursue, with full scientific integrity, problems of vital consequence to 
the contemporary world. 
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RESEARCH PROBLEMS 
Priority Research Problem 


The conference agreed that research centres should be “goal’’ or problem oriented, 
and that the problem to receive first priority in the establishment of such international 
research centres should be phrased as follows: 


Human Implications of Technical Changes 
“The committee considers that technical changes have such a bearing on economic 


and social processes with their various human and political implications that the 
relationships between all these forces should be made the subject of investigation. 


| “This investigation by its very nature requires international research. It isa problem, 


common to all nations and acute for some. It bears on international relations and the 


‘tensions associated therewith. It is a problem for the solution of which all social 
| science disciplines must be applied. 

' “In order to implement this recommendation it is proposed that an international 
| group of research workers should be organized as a centre for research and training 
' which shall employ, so far as possible, methods designed to facilitate comparison 
' between the results obtained from separate investigations. 


“In order to promote continuity in the work of the Centre, it is recommended that it 
shall be established in the first instance for a period of at least five years.” 
This statement covers many of the topics and clusters of topics presented by different 


groups and individuals as they were summarized in the working papers of the con- 
ference. It represents, therefore, a serious attempt to find a generalyet feasible formula 
' for problems and specific projects presented by several disciplines. 


In the discussion that preceded and followed the formulation of this priority problem, 


» views were expressed that were considered useful guides to its more precise translation 
' into specific research projects. Without wishing to bind any group charged with this 
| task, it was felt that the results of the discussion should be noted. 

| (1) Technical changes are occurring in all nations whatever their present level of 


development. The countries undergoing rapid change in this respect are obviously 
of great interest. Research along these lines in such countries may have the 
advantage of sparing them unnecessarily painful dislocations. On the other 
hand, problems deriving from inventions relating to air transport, radio and 
atomic energy are also of paramount significance to the most technically developed 
countries and should not be overlooked. , 

In this context terms having political implications such as technical assistance, 
etc., should be avoided. Emphasis should be placed on developing a body of 
solid scientific knowledge derived from all parts of the world. A centre pursuing 
such a study should guard against offering ready solutions based on inadequate 
sampling. 

(2) Closely allied to these remarks, phrased in spatial terms, were those dealing with 
temporal questions. It was suggested that “normal’’ rates of change were those 
where now technology was introduced as a result of internal inventions or appli- 
cation of inventions whereas “abnormal’’ rates of change were those where now 
technology was introduced from outside. 

(3) Some members of the committee wished special attention to be givento the diffusional 
character of technical changes. Concentration on the kinds of technical skills 
transplanted and the manner in which it was done, was considered a useful way 
of formulating research projects, since they would then bear more specifically on 
contemporary problems of technical assistance and economic development. 

(4) Other members of the committee stressed the fact that the problem was phrased 
to emphasize relationships and that these should be the primary emphasis in 
developing specific research projects. Therefore, there should be no spatial or 
temporal limitations placed at this stage on the work of the centre. 

(5) The relevance of work in the field of tensions was stressed by some as an important 
guide in phrasing more specific working hypotheses in this problem area. It was 
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recognized in this connexion that a purely negative connotation attached to the 
word tension might be hampering and that tensions could also be recognized 3 
positive factors in producing needed and desired changes. 

(6) The relevance of the ‘Theory of Economic Development” which has been placed 
on the agenda of the 1953 Generali Conference of the International Economic Asso. 
ciation was suggested. 

In the course of discussion one member of the committee suggested a model project 

to illustrate the functions and methods of international research under the proposed 

centre. The site for field research might be a newly established urban centre in 2 

predominantly agricultural country. A team to study the human implications of 

such technical changes might consist of a project director who might be a social, anthro. 
pologist and an assistant director who might be an economist or demographer. Six 

to eight well-qualified research men, each presiding over one discipline could act a; 


tutors to a fourth category of staff that would consist of locally recruited research 
students. Such a team could settle down for six months of mutual training, prepa- F 


ration of plans and working out of methodology. The actual carrying out of the 
project might cover a period of four or five years but not all the research staff would 
necessarily be present during the full period. Some of the questions that might be 
subject to interdisciplinary study are the emergence of the managerial personality, the 
proletarianization of peasants, the development of prejudice and tensions among 
people subject to sudden transplantation, etc. , 


Other Recommended Research Problems 


Four additional research problems were suggested by members of the conference, 


attaching to that order a binding quality upon future decisions. 


Each of the suggested problems would presumably entail the establishment of af 


centre for an initial period of five years as foreseen in the case of the priority problem, 
‘Human Implications of Technical Changes’. 


The four additional problems are listed in the order of importance attached to f 


them by a vote of 12 to 14 members of the committee. 


The Deliberate Formation of Mass Opinion in relation to Economic, 
Political, Legal and Social Conditions of Contemporary Societies. 


This field of study may be regarded as combining Items, 15, 16, 29 and 31 in Annex 3 

of the ISA Report on International Social Science Research Centres (1 April 195!) 

and Dr. Klineberg’s suggestion 5 on page 15 of Working Party No.2. The essential 

research question asked is “What gives to Ideological propaganda its power to attract 
and influence a certain proportion of given populations?” Hypothetical answers to 
be tested by the project might be the following: 

(a) Propagation of ideas succeeds in the measure to which they evoke in human beings 
responses to their need for identification with certain symbolic images of power, 
status or other values. 

(b) This need for symbolic attachment to objects or ideas will be related to the social, 
economic and/or psychological insecurity, isolation or under-privileged status of the 
individual or group subjected to the propaganda. 

The research teams would need to evolve methods for continued international study 
of the type of appeal and of response in past and present mass movements. The disci- 
plines and training involved are likely to include: social history; social and personality 
psychology; sociology; content analysis; economics; statistics. Areas of study include: 
historical accounts of former mass movements; the epidemiology of several present-day 
mass movements; their manifest and latent content in programme, language and 
symbolism; the behaviour, personal, social and economic backgrounds, and charac: 
teristics of various sample populations subjected to the propaganda in both their 
statistical and qualitative aspects. Care would be taken to ensure the refinement, 
definition and statistical comparability of all variables employed. 
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Comments: It was pointed out that this question was closely related both to the 
study suggested by the International Political Science Association entitled ‘The 
Dissemination of Ideology and its Consequence on Political Systems throughout the 
World” and to the problem suggested in Working Paper No. 1, p. 15, item 5, “‘inter- 
national study of public opinion and of the influence of the medias of mass communi- 
cation”. Discussion stressed the importance of studying not so much the propagation 
of ideas through formal education as the creation of symbols through irrational and 
emotional appeals. Stress was also placed on the intentional or unintentional effects 
of the integration of such symbols into a society and the consequences for international 
relations. 


International Migration Centre 


In view of the great economic and social importance of the problems related to the 
migration and transplantation of persons, of the international character of these prob- 
lems, of the intense interest of the United Nations Economic and Social Council and 
of some Specialized Agencies, especially the International Labour Organization, in 
them, and of the practical value which systematic and continued studies would have 


_ for these and other organizations, it is recommended that an International Migration 
» Centre be established. The centre would study systematically the various long-range 


aspects of problems of internal and international migration and transplantation, 
including refugees and displaced persons; the demographic aspects of migration and 
emigration; the economic and social conditions of the migrants; social, political, 
national, racial, religious and cultural tension between migrants and indigenous 
population as well as among migrants; their economic, social and cultural adjustment; 
the economic and social problems related to migration which arise in emigration areas. 

Comments: Discussion of this problem brought out the importance of statistical 


' and demographic methods in considering these questions and the need to remember 


that both the countries of emigration and of immigration require to be examined. 


Particular Characteristics of Antagonisms between Centres of Political Power and their Conse- 
quences for the Problems of International Organizations 


The development of this project was contained in a series of references to the meeting’s 

working papers quoted below: 

Working Paper No. 1 Annex. 

I b. Psychological requirements for living in the United Nations. 

II (2) Methods and techniques of peaceful adjustment. 

III (g) Study ef the problem of peace. 

Working Paper No. 2, p. 14 No. V.b. “A study of the methods and techniques of the 
peaceful adjustment of international tensions’’. 

International Sociological Association: Report on International Social Science Research 
Centres. Annex IV. No. 1: “Nation’’, “Nationalism” and ‘International Tensions” 
and No. IX ‘‘Tensions, especially between Nations’’. 


Comments. The practical and political difficulties involved in carrying out such studies 
were generally recognized by the committee. However, to several members of the 
committee these difficulties are evidence of the important need for such investigations 
by an independent, international body in an impartial, scientific spirit. 


Problems of Literacy and Fundamental Education 


The United Nations has for some years made the promotion of fundamental education 
a basic project. In the 1952 Programme of Unesco, fundamental education is 
mentioned as a theme recurring in many places. Members are encouraged to 
promote fundamental education, to increase not only literacy, but also international 
understanding, assimilation of techniques and ideas, and understanding of rights and 
duties. Technical aid is offered in this field; a pilot project is under way in Haiti, 
and co-operation with Mexico and other Latin American countries is being arranged. 
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Basic data, however, are needed to test the effectiveness of these efforts and to judg 
the effects of rapid progress in literacy. It is suggested that research might be under. 
taken to study changes associated with the development of literacy and the economic, 
social, cultural and political consequences of such changes. 

Such research might be established in areas where rapid progress has been mac 


in literacy or where special efforts have been made to promote fundamental education, 
Teams might also be sent to other areas to collect statistics generally, on changes inf 
literacy during the past century. Such literacy statistics might provide a basis for the 
correlation of differences both in time and space, with certain economic, social, cultural 


and political conditions. 


Detailed studies might be made in areas such as the American South, Haiti and 
» The i 
> minin 
: : : io ) that s 
education projects and for suggesting some of the consequences to be anticipated iff) 


if accessible, China and the U.S.S.R., where there have been recent important changes 
in respect to literacy. 

They might also provide a basis for testing the effectiveness of Unesco’s fundamental 
these projects are successful. 


Comments. This suggestion produced little discussion. However, one comment 


that this should be fully recognized if research in this field were undertaken. 


ORGANIZATIONAL QUESTIONS 


for each of the existing social science disciplines. Instead the conference favoured the 


with the general framework within which the best research could be done. Therefore fF 
it agreed that international research centres should provide the following conditions 
of work: 


(1) Independence 


There was complete unanimity on the importance of having international social 
science research carried out independently of any political or economic pressures. 
There was some discussion as to the independence of research carried out under the 
egis of United Nations Agencies. On the whole the conference welcomed the 
assistance of the international agencies in furthering the formation of such centres 
but insisted that their work should be free of any semblance of control by them. 


(2) Continuity 


It was generally agreed that continuity was essential to effective research. This was 
one reason for placing the work of centres beyond the reach of political decisions that 
frequently affect the annual budgets of existing international agencies. There was, 
however, considerable divergence upon what constituted continuity. At one extreme 
there were proponents of permanent centres. Opponents of this view feared the 
creation of another group of vested research interests. Supporters of the view believe 
that adequate research can be carried out only on the basis of long-range developing 
programmes offering security to the senior staff. At the other extreme there were 
those who favoured the establishment of ad hoc committees or teams for the prosecution 
of a simple research project under the co-ordination of some stable body like an ISSRC. 
There appeared to be no opposition to this suggestion, if the projects suggested could 
be appropriately completed on a short-term basis and if the question of a stable co- 
ordinating body could be solved. The compromise position that seemed widely 
acceptable was the establishment of five-year centres. At the end of the five years, a 
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competent body would review the programme of work and recommend whether or 
not the work of a centre should be continued. 


. 


| (3) Responsibility 


: The need to place clearly defined responsibilities for any research problem was not 
' developed at length but the general principle was stressed as well as the importance 
of finding a high calibre, responsible director for centres. 


me | (4) Resources 
alti andy 
changes § 
» minimum resources however never clearly emerged since it was generally recognized 
| that such a definition would be premature at this stage. The subsequent discussion 
of finances (see Finance below) indicates some of the practical problems involved that 
' could not be answered at this meeting. 


The importance of adequate resources was also widely assumed. A definition of the 


Governing Board 


' Two-thirds of the Governing Board of any centre should consist of social scientists. 
- This group would increase its number by one-third through the election of intelligent 
_ laymen whose interest and integrity in relation to social research was beyond question. 
_ It was stressed that such a Governing Board must be not only of the first quality but 
eetings also completely independent, and that the disciplines represented on a Governing 
stitutes | Board should be dictated by the problem for which a centre was established. 


red the : 
| Association nominate two candidates of highest competence. From these two candi- 


The selection of social scientists might be made by having each International 


dates one would be selected to serve on the Board in a private capacity, not as repre- 


This question like many other organizational matters was left unresolved as to 


' detail on the assumption that some constituent meeting would have to be called before 
| any centre could be established. 


> Finance 


D Itwas generally agreed that to establish governing boards for centres without providing 
_ them with an independent budget for five years would not be an effective procedure. 


It was also agreed that a centre attempted on too small a financial scale would 


_ be self-defeating. The possibility of financial support for centres outside of United 
' Nations sources was envisaged. 


Estimates of the cost of the centre contemplated ranged from $100,000 to 


$500,000 per year. It was suggested that a budget between $250,000 to $300,000 per 


year might be of the general order of magnitude to be considered. 
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IN GERMANY (c) « 
was 
insti 
A Unesco social science institute has been established in Germany. According to 
plans which have already been mentioned briefly in the Spring number of the Inter- 
national Social Science Bulletin, special funds may be made available by Unesco for} 
this institute. Its constitution has been drafted and approved, and the Governing - 
Board has been nominated. Witl 
Ata Conference, at Wiesbaden from 16 to 19 June 1951, its first meeting was held sca 
and Cologne was chosen as the site for the institute. The aims of the institute as osu 
stated in the constitution are the following: of vi 
Article 1: deve 
(a) To develop, without prejudice to national, racial or cultural differences, activities fF '"*™ 
designed to promote co-peration between social scientists and to create a centre for only 
international contacts which would enable social scientists from different countries coke 


to compare and to exchange ideas, methods and experiences in their respective 
fields of the social science; 

(b) To develop social science research, giving primary emphasis to objective studies fF .., 
on social problems of practical importance, particularly to youth, and to the 


elaboration of new research methods ; S Con: 
(c) To provide a permanent link in Germany between those concerned with social F patic 
science problems, and social science theory and practice in various countries; Doel 
(d) To secure the full support of social scientists for Unesco’s efforts to further interna-F ct 
tional understanding and to induce them to educate youth in the spirit of peace F his 
and international co-operation. B likel 
The Governing Board consists of a representative of the Director-General of Unesco, F 4, 1 


seven non-German members and six German members appointed by him, and selected F gire 
from a panel of names agreed to by Unesco and the German Committee for Unesco ine 
Activities. I the « 

The following experts were nominated as members of the Governing Board: treme 
Dr. Viktor Agartz, Wirtschaftswissenschaftliches Institut der Gewerkschaften, Kéln; F of ye 
Professor P. J. Bouman, professor of sociology, University of Groningen, Holland; 
Professor Carl Brinkmann, Direktor des Wirtschaftswissenschaftlichen Seminars 





der Universitat Tiibingen; Professor Arvid Brodersen, professor of social science, THE 
New School of Social Research, New York (deputy for Prof. F. Dehousse, & 

Belgium); Professor Georges Friedmann, Professeur au Conservatoire National des fF) In a 
Arts et Métiers, France; Professor Walther Hoffmann, Direktor der Sozialforschungs- Fin sot 
stelle an der Universitat Miinster, Dortmund; Dr. Karin Kock, director-general of the F deve! 


Central Statistical Bureau, Stockholm; Dr. Walter H. C. Laves, visiting professor of F and, 
political science, University of Michigan; Professor T. Marshall, professor of sociology, 
London School of Economics, London; Professor Alexander Ruestow, Professor fir 


Sozialwissenschaften, Heidelberg, Alfred-Weber-Institut fiir Sozial-und Staatswis- THE § 
senschaften; Professor R. Sieverts, Direktor des Seminars fiir Strafrecht und Kriminal 
Politik und des Seminars fiir Jugendrecht und Jugendhilfe, Universitat Hamburg; It We 
Dr. Dolf Sternberger, Lehrauftrag fiir Wissenschaft der Politik an der Universitat strat 
Heidelberg; Professor Francesco Vito, Associazione Italiana di Scienze Politiche ciatic 
e Sociali, Milano. shoul 
At the first meeting of the Governing Board, Professor T. Marshall took the chair, 
and the following decisions were reached: _— 
OBJECT OF INSTITUTE The I 
- suitak 
It was decided to give first priority to Paragraph I (b), i.e., to consider the development & he 
of scientific research as the primary function of the institute, and to carry out this Wakes 
a viex 


1 See volume III, number 1, pages 101-105. 
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research with particular reference to problems of practical importance to youth and to 
the elaboration of new methods. The activities mentioned under Paragraph I, (a), 
(c) and (d) would be pursued in relation to this primary function only. This policy 
was adopted mainly in order to ensure a sound concentration of effort during the 
institute’s first period of activity. 













































ding to 
> Inter- 
sco for [PROGRAMME 
verning & With regard to the actual programme, the Governing Board considered at length the 
vs held question of selecting research projects. It had been particularly concerned to find 
ee FT subject of international significance which should constitute at the same timea problem 
of vital importance to Germany, and lend itself to objective scientific research and 
development. A wide variety of specific projects were discussed, many of which were 
eile inter-related. The Assembly concluded that it would be best at this stage to indicate 
tre for ff Only the broad areas in which specific research projects would be undertaken, and to 
ennditin Jeave it to the next meeting of the Governing Board to determine which of these projects j 
nective should be recommended for implementation by the director of the institute. 
_ THE CITIZEN’S PARTICIPATION IN COMMUNITY LIFE 
._.— Considerable interest was shown in research on the problem of the citizen’s partici- 
social F pation in national and community life as it bears upon the problem of loyalty to a 
ae world community. Investigations in this area should aim at ascertaining by suitable 
terna- F methods the facts regarding the degree of participation actually existing, and should 
peace F also attempt to discover the factors (geographical, economic, cultural, educational, etc.), 
likely to influence the participation of citizens. It was suggested that research might 
nesco, Fhe begun on the question of the participation of youth in social affairs, this work being 
‘lected F directly related to the work of the Youth Institute to be established in Germany under 
Jnesco F  Unesco’s auspices. It was furthermore decided to place the emphasis on investigating 
_ the actual extent of the participation of youth in local government and in ideological 
3oard: trends, including those connected with world organization, and studying the influence 
Koln; of youth on conditions of work. 
land; 
ninars 
ience, f THE IMPACT OF TECHNOLOGY 
ousse, 
al des f In addition, the Governing Board considered the possibility of undertaking research 
1ungs- [ insome typical German industrial and rural areas on the effects of recent technological 
of the fF developments upon: (a) the distribution of skills; (b) general and technical education 
sor of — and, possibly; (c) mental attitudes, civic behaviour and citizenship. 
ology, 
or fiir 
tional THE STUDY OF SOCIAL STRATIFICATION 
minal § 
burg; It was recognized that a proper task for the Institute might be to enquire into social 
rsitit [| Stvatification, but as this problem is dealt with by the International Sociological Asso- 
itiche ciation, the Governing Board decided that any activity of the institute in this field 
should be co-ordinated with the Association’s future plans in this connection. 
chair, 
PREPARATORY WORK 
The Board requested the director of the institute to examine all possibilities of finding 
suitable research projects in the areas described above, and to prepare work plans for 
ii those projects which might be considered for adoption during the next meeting of the 
ee Governing Board. The director was instructed to secure the assistance of experts in the 


Various research techniques and to consult with individual scientists and centres with 
a view to their possible participation in the actual research work. The director was 
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also instructed to make use of the already existing study on the attitudes of youth 
towards authority, to bring this project into the closest possible relation with the new 
enquiries. In this connexion, the Chairman of the Board accepted Unesco’s request 
to take over, in relation to this study, the function of the former Steering Committee 
which had initiated and supervised the field work. 


STANDING COMMITTEE 


The following were elected to a Standing Committee: Professor R. Sieverts, Chairman 
of the Governing Board; Prefessor W. Hoffmann; Professor T. Marshall; Professor 
F. Vito. 

This Standing Committee will advise the Chairman of the Board, but final decisions 
regarding the choice of projects to be carried out, the assignment of the actual research 
work to institutes, centres and individuals, and similar policy questions, must await 
action at the next meeting of the Governing Board. 


DIRECTOR 


Mr. J. J. Schokking (Netherlands), Professor of Political Science at the University 
of Cologne, was elected director of the institute. The Governing Board urged that he 
should immediately recruit a highly qualified research assistant. 

The director will prepare a draft programme and work plan, which will be sub- 
mitted to the Governing Board before the end of 1951. At that time, further decisions 
will be taken regarding the programme. 


A CONFERENCE OF ANTHROPOLOGISTS 
AND GENETICISTS FOR A DEFINITION 
OF THE CONCEPT OF RACE 


Paris, 4-8 June 1951 


In the latter part of 1949, a group of anthropologists, sociologists and psychologists met 
at Unesco House in Paris and drew up a Statement giving a brief and simple account of 
the race problem as it stands at present. Particulars of this conference, together with 
the Statement itself, were published in this Bulletin (see Vol. II, No. 3, pp. 384-94)! 
The reception given to this document bore witness to the interest taken by the public 
in the racial question. The Statement was reprinted in a large number of newspapers 
and magazines, appearing in at least 34 countries. 

Some scientific circles made reservations regarding certain points in this statement, 
particularly in regard to the Committee’s definition of the concept of race. Some of 
the other ideas put forward, though their truth was not disputed, were considered to be 
expressed too categorically. It should be said, however, that all those who criticized 
the document published by Unesco made a point of entirely repudiating racist tenden- 
cies, and expressed their agreement with its general conclusions, though they would 
have preferred the declaration to have taken a form acceptable to all scientists, with 
whatever particular branch of biology they might be concerned. The differences of 
opinion revealed by these criticisms arose, to some extent, from the difference between 
the geneticist’s and the anthropologist’s approach to the study of the racial phenomenon. 

Since the expression of these divergent opinions might diminish the significance 
of the Race Statement in the eyes of the layman, it became necessary to convene a 


1 See also Vol. II, No. 4, special issue on Race Questions. 
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Conference which, taking into account the main trends of modern genetics and recent 
anthropological research, could supplement the passages of the Statement in which 
the racial question is envisaged from a purely biological standpoint. This meeting, 


| which opened on 4 June 1951, continued until 9 June. 


Whereas the first committee had consisted almost entirely of social scientists, the 
new group was more homogeneous, including only biologists and anthropologists in 
the strict sense—that is, scientists concerned with the physical characteristics of man. 


| This narrower selection was the logical consequence of the type of criticism called 
' forth by the first Statement, which had come almost entirely from representatives of 
' the natural sciences. A committee thus composed presented the further advantage 


of enabling discussion to be concentrated on a limited number of definite points, and of 
having a vocabulary and a range of ideas familiar to all its members. The committee 
included: R. Bergman, professor of anthropology at Amsterdam (Netherlands) ; 
Gunnar Dahlberg, director of the State Institute for Human Genetics and Race Bi- 


| ology, University of Uppsala (Sweden) ; L. C. Dunn, professor of zoology at Columbia 
' University, New York (U.S.A.); J. B. S. Haldane, professor of biometry, University 
» College, London (United Kingdom) ; M. F. Ashley Montagu, professor of anthropology, 
' Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey (U.S.A.) who wrote the report for 
' the first committee; Dr. A. E. Mourant, director of the Blood Group Reference Labora- 
tory, Lister Institute, London (United Kingdom) ; Hans Nachtsheim, professor at the 
Institut fiir Genetik, Freie Universitat, Berlin (Germany); Dr. Eugéne Schreider, of 
the Laboratoire d’Anthropologie Physique, Institut de Paléontologie Humaine, Paris 


(France); Harry L. Shapiro, chairman of the Department of Anthropology, American 
Museum of Natural History, New York (U.S.A.); Dr. J. C. Trevor, university lecturer 


in anthropology, Faculty of Archeology and Anthropology, Cambridge University 
_ (United Kingdom); Dr. Henri V. Vallois, professor at the Museum d’Histoire Natu- 
' relle, Directeur du Musée de l’Homme, Paris (France); S. Zuckerman, professor in 
| the department of anatomy, Medical School, University of Birmingham (United 


Kingdom). 

The Director-General opened the proceedings with an address reaffirming Unesco’s 
attitude towards the problem of race prejudice and discrimination, which violate the 
principles of Human Rights: The Committee unanimously appointed Professor Vallois 
as Chairman and Professor L. C. Dunn as Rapporteur. 

Taking the first Race Statement as the basis of its discussion, the Committee drafted 
a fresh declaration, every sentence of which was debated at length before being set 


_ down. This document will be transmitted, through the National Commissions, to a 
| large number of scientific institutions and individual scientists specializing in this 


field. Their observations and comments will be published as an appendix. Unesco 
hopes in this way to present a faithful and comprehensive picture of the race concept 


_ seen in the light of modern science. At the end of its proceedings, the Committee 


summed up its general conclusions as follows: 
“The anthropologists and biologists who met under the auspices of Unesco for the 


purpose of preparing a statement on the racial question as it appears in the light of 


modern biological research, have reached agreement on the following points: 

“They recognize that the human species tends to follow and extremely complex 

process of differentiation, sometimes resulting in the formation of races which are 
genetically distinct. They state that national, religious {an cultural groups cannot 
be regarded as racial, and consider that the race concept should be limited solely to 
hereditary physicai characteristics. They stress the fact that biological differences 
between human beings may be greater within a race than between races. They also 
point out that there is no proof that race mixtures produce disadvantageous results 
from a biological point of view, since the social effects of race mixture, whether good 
or bad, can in most cases be attributed to social factors. 
_ “As far as the psychological differences between groups of mankind are concerned, 
itis generally agreed that culture and environment play a considerable part in de- 
veloping these differences, and that the existence of racial differences in psychological 
characteristics has not so far been established. All the members of the group unite 
in condemning the misuse of the concept of race for purposes of racialism. There is 
no justification for racialism, either from a scientific or from a moral standpoint.” 
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HUMAN RACES IN THE LIGHT OF GENETICS 


TuHEOpDosius DoBzHANSKY 


HUMAN DIVERSITY AND CLASSIFICATION 


No two men are alike. Human diversity is a*matter of everyday experience about 
which there is no dispute. It is the nature, the meaning, and the practical implications 
of this diversity about which a great deal of confusion still prevails in the popular 
mind. The misuse of the word “race” by propagandists and bigots has led the general 
public to distrust the idea of race altogether. It is often asked whether human races 
are ascertainable biological realities, or merely artificial groupings contrived by 
anthropologists and biologists, for their own convenience. If races do exist, are they 
different in value or merit, and are they biologically predestined to lead different 
ways of life and to react differently to their surroundings? Although there is still no 
complete unanimity about these matters among scientists either, recent advances in 
several branches of biology, particularly in population genetics, have thrown new 
light on the nature of race and on human diversity in general. 

The device used in all sciences to cope with the diversity of materials to be studied 
is classification. The concept of race was introduced in the eighteenth century as a 
convenient tool for the classifying and cataloguing of human diversity. The race 
concept is still used by anthropologists for this purpose. Mankind, however, like 
other biological species is not a single breeding community but a complex system of 
many breeding communities or populations. Members of each population marry more 
frequently within the community than outside it. None of these breeding communi- 
ties is completely segregated for a long time from all others, and this lack of complete 
segregation maintains the biological unity of mankind. Nevertheless, a boy born in 
France is more likely to marry a girl born in the same country than is to find a spouse 
in America or in China. Now, it happens that the breeding communities, the biologi- 
cal populations, often differ from each other in their corporate heredities, in their 
gene pools. Sometimes they differ also in the incidence among their members of 
various physical traits, such as skin colours, hair forms, or skull shapes. Populations 
which have different gene pools are races in the biological sense. A race is, then, a 
category of classification which is used for the pragmatic purpose of making a catalogue 
of the varieties of mankind. A race is also a biological population which exists 
regardless of whether a classifier describes it or not. Much of the confusion which 
plagues the thinking of many people about the nature of races results from a failure 
to recognize this duality of the race concept. 


RACES AND TYPES 


For the purposes of description and classification, it has often been found useful to 
regard individual humans as variants of racial “‘types”’ to which they supposedly belong. 
Thus, individuals are sometimes spoken of as conforming to, or deviating from, the 
“typical” Nordic, Mongolian, Melanesian, or even the “typical’’ Englishman, 
Frenchman, or Russian. The “‘type’’, however, is an abstraction. What a classifier 
actually studies is a sample of individuals who reside in a given country or territory; 
the “type” he constructs is a system of statistical averages of the traits found among 
the individuals in this sample. Such statistical “‘types’’ are useful in their place, 
which is in catalogue making. But they are misleading and dangerous if they are 
supposed to represent “‘the race”. And this is exactly what has happened repeatedly 
in classical anthropology. 

The discovery of Mendel, that heredity is transmitted from parents to offspring 
not through “blood” but through genes, has shown that individuals and populations, or 
breeding communities, and not “‘types’’, are the biological realities. Every human 
individual has his own genetic constitution, not present in any other individual now 
living or having lived in the past (identical twins excepted). Human races are popu- 
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lations which differ from other populations in the incidence of certain genes. ‘Pure 
races’, 1.e., groups of individuals that are uniform in their heredity, exist only in species 
that reproduce asexually or by obligatory self-fertilization. ‘Pure races” in man 
are a myth, and the attempts to describe the existing human population as mixtures 
in different proportions of ancient “pure races” or “‘primary types’’ are fallacious. 
The genetic differences between human populations are not absolute but relative. 
Race differences are compounded of the same elements, genes, in which individuals 
within a race often differ also. 


How Many Races? 


Race differences are of different orders. Human populations which inhabit geographi- 
cally remote countries show, by and large, greater differences than do populations 


_ which reside close together. For example, it is easy to distinguish a man whose 


ancestors were inhabitants of central Africa from an individual of European ancestry. 
The inhabitants of central Africa have skin colours, hair forms, nose shapes, lip thickness, 
etc., which, taken separately, are seldom found among Europeans, and never in the 


_ aggregate. Now, the incidence of blond hair and blue eyes is much greater in Nordic 


. 


populations, say in Norway, than in the Mediterranean populations, say in Italy. 
But it is far from always possible to distinguish individual Norwegians from individual 
Italians. Finally, it has been shown that the incidence of certain blood group genes 
differs in different parts of England and Scotland, and even in residents of the same 
region who have surnames which suggest the derivation of the families from different 
provinces. 

The number of races which the anthropologist recognizes by giving them names is a 
matter of convenience. Obviously it would not be convenient to give racial names 
to inhabitants of the different counties of England or of the different departments of 
France. But everyone will agree that the Negroes, the Europeans, and the American 
Indians are clearly distinct. Some anthropologists find it useful to distinguish only 
a few major races, while others prefer finer and more numerous subdivisions. What 
is considered a “‘major’”’ or a “minor” race is, again, a matter of convenience, since 
the genetic differences between human populations form one continuous series of 
magnitudes. It is just like distinguishing “large” and “small” branches of trees— 
branches come in all sizes. 

But while the number of races which we recognize is, thus, arbitrary, the existence 
of racial differences is an objectively ascertainable fact. Mankind is a system of 
genetically divergent breeding communities. The inter-breeding of members of 
the different communities is limited by geographic, cultural and economic barriers. 
And these communities, or populations, are racially distinct when they differ in the 
frequencies of various hereditary traits. We set up races and give them names for the 
purpose of describing human diversity; racial differences between human populations 
are biological realities. 


Races and Culture 


Human races are Mendelian populations which differ in the frequencies of genes for 
certain morphological and physiological traits; so are the races and breeds of wild 
and domesticated animals and plants. Races of man and races of other sexually 
reproducing species are comparable to the extent that all races represent the products of 
evolutionary diversification within a biological species. To be sure, the genetic 
differences between human races are much less profound than those between widely 
divergent races in many other species. Race divergence may lead, under certain 
conditions, to the splitting of a biological species into several derived ones. Racial 
differentiation of mankind has not progressed very far along this road. Biologically 
considered, human races, even the “‘major” ones, are close relatives. 

The evolutionary pattern of the human species is, however, unique in that it has 
been profoundly influenced by human social and cultural development. Man is, to 
use Aristotle’s words, a “political animal”. It is most important to realize that not 
only the humanity of man but also his biological nature cannot be understood without 
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taking his “‘political’’ nature into account. No end of error has sprung from the failure 
to grasp the bearing of the cultural development of man on human biology, and vice 
versa. One of the most persistent and insidious fallacies of this kind has to do with the 
problem of the influence of nature and nurture on human intelligence and aptitudes, 
The differences in intelligence and temperament between breeds of domestic animals, 
such as dogs or horses, are genetically fixed to a considerable extent. Does it follow 
from this that the intellectual and emotional differences which exist between the 
cultural and social groups of men are likewise genetically determined? It has often 
been argued, even by some geneticists who should have known better, that it does, 
This argument is invalid even on purely biological grounds. 

The differentiation of a biological species into races is, in the main, an outcome 
of the process of adaptation to the environment. The species reacts by adaptive 
modification to environmental differences which occur in the territories which it 
inhabits. The Negro race is a “child of the African sun”, although not in the sense in 
which this phrase was used by nineteenth-century Lamarckists. Intense sun-light does 
not alter the human genes directly to produce more skin pigment. But it does create 
conditions under which certain human genetic constitutions, particularly those which 
produce abundant skin pigment, have, or had, relative advantages in survival and 
perpetuation. The genetic divergence of human races made them better adapted to 
the environments which prevailed in the territories in which they lived when this 
divergence was taking piace. If some, or even most, physical traits which distinguish 
human races are, thus, genetic and adaptive, why should the same not hold also for 
the differences in behaviour and aptitudes which they may exhibit? Have the different 
paths of cultural development traversed by different peoples been genetically condi- 
tioned? Most students of culture believe that the assumption of genetic causation of 
cultural differentiation is superfluous. Has genetics discovered any evidence to support 
such an assumption? It has discovered nothing of the sort; on the contrary, it is 
possible to give cogent genetical arguments leading to the conclusion that cultural 
differentiation is not genetically caused—a conclusion which has been reached by most 
cultural anthropologists and historians. 


Plasticity and Adaptation 


Biological heredity does not consist in transmission from parents to offspring of this 
or that trait. We do not inherit a blood group, a skin colour, or a criminal record. 
We inherit the genes which determine the manner in which the development of our 
organism responds to the environment. An individual who carries the genes for 
albinism has a pigmentless skin and reacts to intense sunlight by skin blistering; most 
members of the white race develop a fairly dark skin after frequent sun exposure, 
but become bleached if protected from sunlight. Negroes have much skin pigment 
regardless of exposure to sunlight. 

The kind as well as the amount of variation which the development exhibits in 
different environments is determined by the genes. An individual who carries the 
gene for the blood group A belongs to that blood group regardless of climate, nutrition, 
state of health, or any other environmental variables which do not interfere with life. 
But individuals with similar genetic constitutions may have different amounts of skin 
pigment, depending upon sun exposure. Whether or not an individual breaks the 
law depends largely upon his upbringing and circumstances, and also upon the kinds 
of laws which the society in which he lives sees fit to establish. 

Some human traits are, then, rather rigidly fixed by heredity in the range of the 
environments to which human beings are normally exposed. Other traits are plastic, 
in the sense that they are readily modifiable within the normal range of environments. 
It should be clearly understood that the first kind of trait is not due to nature nor 
the second to nurture. The degree of plasticity of a trait is itself genetically deter- 
mined. And the fundamental problem is why some traits of an organism are more 
plastic than others. 

The fixity or plasticity of traits is a matter of evolutionary adaptation. Ifa certain 
conformation of a trait is advantageous for survival and reproduction in all the environ- 
ments which a species or a race normally encounters, the development of the organism 
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is so “‘buffered” that the trait invariably appears. The trait is, then, rigidly fixed by 
heredity. But it is often advantageous to the organism that its traits be modified 
when the environment changes. For example, dark skin pigmentation is advantageous 
during summer vacation on the sea shore. But little skin pigment is supposedly 
advantageous to secure a supply of the vitamin D (the “sunlight vitamin’) when 
sunlight is scarce. The genetic constitution which is most favourable in a changeable 
climate is, then, one which permits the development of varying amounts of the skin 
pigment in different circumstances. Plasticity of some traits is adaptively valuable 
when the environment is variable. 

Races or breeds of horses and dogs have been fashioned by man for different uses. 
The temperamental characteristics required in a race horse are quite different from 
those needed in a draft horse. A Great Dane with the temper of a fox terrier might 
be dangerous, and a fox terrier with the temper of a Great Dane would be boring. 
The genetic component is important in the behaviour patterns of these breeds. It has 
been made important by selection and breeding. Has there been a similar selection 
in the evolution of man? There is no denying that different social positions and different 
trades involve somewhat different behaviour patterns. But the pre-eminent require- 
ment of human social living is the ability to learn from experience and to adjust one’s 
behaviour to circumstances. This requirement is fundamental in all cultures, 
primitive and complex. It is most essential in advanced civilizations. 

The biological selection in man which has been most persistent since before the 
beginning of history is selection for the ability to learn new ways of doing things, new 
techniques, skills, and modes of behaviour. In short, man as a species has been 
selected for educability. Therein lies the most important biological peculiarity of 
the evolutionary pattern of the human species. But this biological peculiarity is 
culturally conditioned. The behaviour of an ant or a bee is very largely fixed by 
heredity. That of a horse or a dog is genetically determined to a considerable extent. 
That of a man is determined mainly by his previous experience and training. Patho- 
logical cases aside, human personality is shaped mainly by the patterns of inter-personal 
relations which prevail in a given culture, plus the individual experiences of each 
member of a community. The genetically determined educability has guaranteed the 
success of mankind as a biological species, and has, in turn, permitted progressively 
more advanced cultural developments. 

The selection for educability has not made all men genetically alike. The survival 
advantage of the ability to learn and to be trained consists exactly in that the deve- 
lopment of a personality can be turned in any one of many possible directions, as 
necessity may demand. Educability permits, then, a vastly greater diversity of human 
personalities than could possibly arise under genetic fixation. Far from fostering 
psychic uniformity, human evolution has led to increasing polymorphism. Educa- 
bility is, of course, perfectly compatible with the existence of genetically conditioned 
personality traits. Quite apart from inheritable psychic disorders, there is good 
evidence of genetic conditioning of certain special endowments, such as musical abi- 
lities. Such evidence is often cited as a proof of rigid genetic determinism of individual 
character. This is, of course, a non sequitur. There exist both genetic and environ- 
mental components in human intellectual and emotional development. But it is 
the educability of man which makes him what he is and differentiates him from the 


rest of the animal kingdom. 











THE SECOND MEETING 
OF THE CO-ORDINATING COMMITTEE 
ON DOCUMENTATION 
IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


26 and 27 April 1951. Unesco House. 


Present at the Meeting: 
Chairman: 
Dr. K. Szczerba-Likiernik, Department of Social Sciences, Unesco. 


Rapporteur: 
Mr. Jean Meyriat, secretary-General of the Committee. 


Committee members: 

Mr. W. Cornides, director, Europa-Archiv, Frankfurt M. 

Miss B. R. F. Kyle, librarian, Royal Institute of International Affairs, London. 

Mr. K. Lipstein, professor of international law, University of Cambridge. 

Mr. J. Meynaud, professor at the Institut d’Etudes Politiques of the University of 
Paris, Secretary-General of the Fondation Nationale des Scierces Politiques. 

Mr. A. T. Peacock, lecturer in economics, London School of Economics, London. 

Mr. G. Smets, director of the Institut de Sociologie Solvay, Brussels. 

Mr. B. L. Smith, associate professor of political science, Foreign Service Institute, 
Washington. 

Mr. G. Woledge, librarian, British Library of Political and Economic Science, London. 


Unesco Secretariat: 

Dr. Metraux (Department of Social Sciences). 
Dr. Friedman (Department of Social Sciences). 
Dr. Godchot (Department of Social Sciences). 
Mr. Kent (Library). 


Observer: 
Mr. Pallez (ISO). 


This meeting—the second since the Committee was originally set up—was the first 
to be held subsequent to its final establishment. The proposed agenda contained 
items relating both to the Committee’s structure and operation and to its activities 
and policy. 


STRUCTURE AND OPERATION OF THE COMMITTEE 


Composition. Membership is inevitably limited because the committee is a working 
body whose first concern is to be effective. Eight members had so far been appointed, 
and they considered it would be reasonable to co-opt two more. It seemed right not 
to take any premature decision, but to consider how to select these two new members 
in such a way as to ensure that new disciplines, as well as new cultural and linguistic 
areas, were represented on the committee. It appeared desirable for the Northern 
countries, Mediterranean Europe or Asia to be represented. The members of the 
committee would, moreover, be pleased to have among them a demographer and an 
anthropologist, chosen in consultation with the larger representative associations in 
those disciplines. 
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"Relations with other International Organizations. The basic principle, which was reaffirmed 
at this meeting, was that all members of the committee attended in their personal 
capacities, and representedadiscipline rather than any given association. However, the 
‘committee maintained close contact with certain international associations that were 
‘specially representative of a given discipline as a whole. Such contact between the 
‘committee and certain associations was shown by the fact that the latter had been 
called upon to appoint members to the committee; but that did not mean that those 
associations were themselves members of it. The Secretary-General was invited to 
prepare a report, on the basis of which a later meeting could decide on the relations 
which should exist with these associations and other organizations, especially those 
more or less directly interested in the social sciences, and having consultative status 
with Unesco. 










































Observers. ‘The committee did not see fit to adopt the principle of granting certain 
organizations the permanent right to send observers to its meetings. The Secretary- 
General would invite to each meeting any observers whose presence might be useful 
in connexion with the consideration of items on the agenda. 


| Relations with Unesco. The Secretary-General was instructed to take the necessary 
steps to obtain, for the committee, consultative status with Unesco. 


_ Steering Committee. It appeared necessary to appoint a steering committee which 
ty of — could meet more frequently and at less expense than the full committee. The follow- 
ques, ing were unanimously elected members of the steering committee: Miss Barbara 
Kyle, Mr. Karl Lipstein and Mr. Jean Meynaud. The steering committee would 
meet at the latest during the last quarter of 1951. All members of the committee 
tute, would be consulted as to the agenda for that meeting. 


don. 
TERMS OF REFERENCE AND ACTIVITIES OF THE COMMITTEE 


In Documentation. ‘Taking as its starting-point the most general definition of documen- 
tation, namely any action designed to make printed (or otherwise technically multi- 
plied) documents accessible, the committee defined as follows the three ways of achiev- 
_ ing this: (a) Giving the user the documents themselves (for example, by publishing 
' acollection of diplomatic texts or statistical tables) or a translation thereof; (b) Giving 
the user direct guides (bibliography on a given subject, or a collection of abstracts 
- bearing on a certain discipline); (c) Giving the user indirect guides (bibliography of 
| bibliographies; inventories of periodical publications on documentation; directory 
first JF of documentation centres, etc.). 
ined On the basis of that definition, and recognizing that its limited means comovelled 
ities [§ it to circumscribe its objectives, the committee decided to concentrate, for the time 
' being, on the activities listed under (b) and (c). Following up a suggestion made by 
| Mr. Woledge, it adopted a resolution declaring ‘that the committee’s first task will 
be to assist in improving and developing classification, abstracting and indexing ser- 
| vices in the social sciences, and that, if its means permit, it will also help in facilitating 
the circulation of documents written in the least accessible languages’’. 





cin 

a In the Social Sciences. Recognizing the impossibility of establishing any rigid system 
not of classification in the various social sciences, and even of drawing precise distinction 
Jers between them, the committee further concluded that it must deal with each discipline, 
stic concentrating in the first place on those whose needs in documentation were the most 
ern urgent. Apart from cultural anthropology and demography, experts in which the 
the committee hoped would shortly join it, all the main disciplines were already repre- 
an sented on it; the state of documentation in each of these had been studied and was 
in permanently on the committee’s agenda. As regards anthropology, the committee 


learnt about its documentation requirements through Dr. Metraux, of the Unesco 
Secretariat. 
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The committee’s activities. Under the committee’s terms of reference, its activities in 
regard to documentation were both “disciplinary” and “inter-disciplinary” in nature, 
“Disciplinary”’ activities should normally be entrusted to the associations and insti. 
tutions most representative of the discipline in question. The committee would 
encourage them, assist them where necessary, and so far as practicable co-ordinate 
their achievements, so as to meet the needs of various categories of users to the utmost 
possible degree. The committee considered that this was its primary and most 
important task. 

So far however as “‘inter-disciplinary” activities were concerned, the committee 
proposed to study the ways of accomplishing such work as was particularly necessary 
and urgent, and possibly, even, to undertake it itself. 


Documentation services that related to a single discipline and that the committee undertook to aid. 

(1) $1,200 were allocated to the International Political Science Association and the 
International Studies Conference for the publication of numbers 3 and 4 of their 
political science abstracts review: “International Political Science Abstracts” 
(Documentation Politique Internationale). At the time the committee met, the 
initial number (a double one, 1-2, for the first and second quarters of 1951) was 
in print and was expected to appearin May. This number contained 707 abstracts 
of articles which appeared in 1950 in all issues of 65 reviews in all countries. No. 3 
would cover the output of the first half of 1951, and No. 4 that of the third quarter, 

(2) $750 were allocated to the International Sociological Association to help with 
its preparations for publishing the first volume of the review ‘International Biblio- 
graphy of Sociology”, which was expected to appear in January 1952. This 
bibliography was to consist of three issues a year. It would cover all sociological 
output in all countries of the world—books, articles in periodicals, or studies 
published in other forms. It would take in the field of “‘sociology” in its widest 
sense, while leaving aside the special fields already covered by excellent publi- 
cations such as the ‘“‘Population Index” or ‘Psychological Abstracts”’. 

(3) $600 were allocated to the International Committee of Comparative Law to 
enable it to prepare an international catalogue of documentation sources in legal 
subjects. This catalogue was to be published by the International Committee 
of Comparative Law during 1952. It would give detailed information, in the case 
of each country, on the documentation sources available in the various categories: 
collections of jurisprudence and legislation, specialized collections and periodicals, 
centres of legal studies, etc. 


Inter-disciplinary services aided by the committee. The committee decided to allocate a 
subvention of $300 to the review ‘‘Australian Social Abstracts”. In this way it marked 
its interest in a publication which, while regional in character, provided useful docu- 
mentary information for all social science disciplines and was calculated to make 
documents from a distant geographical area more accessible. 

The Secretary of the committee was instructed to draft the technical conditions 
which might govern the payment of these subventions in the case of each publication 
for which financial aid had been authorized. 


Inter-disciplinary activities undertaken by the committee. 

(1) The committee expressed its thanks to Unesco’s Department of Social Sciences 
for the publication Selected Inventory of Periodical Publications in the Social Sciences. It 
decided to keep this inventory up to date, the current information and supplement- 
ary notices being published periodically in the International Social Science Bulletin. 

(2) The committee considered it would be useful to undertake the preparation of an 
international directory of documentation centres in the various social sciences. 
Centres where the necessary documents were assembled and made conveniently 
accessible to users by various methods were, indeed, essential aids to scientific 
work. In this sense, a directory indicating, in the case of each centre, the categories 
of documents it possessed and the means whereby it proposed to make them acces- 
sible was one of the “indirect guides’? which it was the committee’s task to provide 
for librarians and specialists in the various disciplines. Most of the centres, 
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moreover, did not specialize in a strictly defined sphere, but covered the social 
sciences as a whole, or at least several of them; hence the proposed directory could 
not be prepared by any association representing a single discipline alone, but 
should be prepared by the Co-ordinating Committee. 

The Steering Committee would act as an editorial committee for this publi- 
cation. The Secretary-General was authorized to obligate the necessary funds 
for its preparation. The volume should be completed before the end of 1951, 
so that it could forthwith be sent to the printers. Printing costs up to $1,000 would 
be met under a special contract which the committee would sign with Unesco, 
in accordance with the programme provisions adopted by Unesco’s General 
Conference. 

(3) The committee further wished to undertake the preparation of a world list of 
periodicals specializing in the various social sciences. This was also an “‘inter- 
disciplinary” activity; the very titles of certain highly important reviews, like 
the Zeitschrift fiir die gesamte Staatswissenschaft and the Rivista Italiana di Demografia e 
Statistica, etc., clearly showed the difficulty of trying to divide all the reviews rigidly 
between the various disciplines. Legal reviews alone could perhaps be conve- 
niently listed apart. The preparation of such a list, however, raised many preli- 
minary problems; their study was entrusted to a special sub-committee, whose 
composition would be decided by the Steering Committee. 


CO-ORDINATING FUNCTIONS OF THE COMMITTEE 


Standardization of documentation in the social sciences. Since the committee was instructed by 
Unesco to promote the development of documentation in the social sciences, especially 
through the formulation of standards, it had to define its functions in this respect 
very clearly, as well as its procedure for co-operating with the International Organi- 
zation for Standardization. The latter was the only body qualified to formulate 
“standards” in the strict sense of the term. The committee’s task was to study all 
ways and means calculated to make documentation services more uniform and easier 
to use. This it would do in co-operation with the specialized Technical Committee 
of ISO. It would submit to ISO the solutions at which it had arrived, and would 
propose to the services concerned the adoption of these “joint” solutions, which would 
become “standards” when ISO declared them to be so. 


Special categories of documents. Apart from the documentation activities it undertook 
itself or assisted other institutions to undertake, the committee intended to take an inter- 
est in any enterprise embarked upon in its own field by any person or institution 
whatsoever. The views it would express and the recommendations it might possibly 
make in this connexion would enable better co-ordination to be achieved in this field 
as a whole. 
During its second meeting, the committee considered certain problems of this type: 
(1) Publications of international organizations, and publications relating to them. The 
committee recognized the importance of the efforts already made by Unesco’s 
Department of Social Sciences to enhance the value of the documentary section 
of its International Social Science Bulletin. It advised the Department to try to “‘spe- 
cialize”’ yet further as regards the headings. Abstracts of books and documents 
published by international governmental organizations should be developed and 
should cover publications of an even greater number of such organizations. The 
section containing abstracts of articles from periodicals should be so specialized 
as to abstract articles relating to the greatest number of international governmental 
organizations from their separate aspects (history, structure, procedure, activities, 
etc.). Books bearing on these same problems should also be abstracted. 

As regards international non-governmental organizations, the task of making 
lists and possibly abstracts of their publications, as well as abstracts of articles and 
publications relating to the organizations themselves, might be entrusted to the 
“Centre de Service” of the “Union of International Associations” in Brussels, 
which was anxious to undertake this work. 
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(2) Official government publications. In view of the difficulty, in a large number of 
countries, of tracing these publications, a few large documentation centres in several 
European countries recently decided to try to supply each other regularly with 
information concerning the main documents of this type published in their respec. 
tive countries over a certain period. The committee expressed its interest in this 
enterprise. It agreed that its Secretariat should act as a clearing house for this 
exchange of information, which should begin on unofficial and very empirical 
lines, but should be gradually extended to cover an increasing number of countries, 

(3) Catalogue of unprinted theses. The committee expressed its appreciation of the 
work done by Unesco with regard to the publication of a catalogue of unprinted 
social science theses submitted between 1940 and 1950. It considered that neither 
it nor any of the international social science associations could be expected to keep 
this catalogue up to date in the form of a periodical printed publication. However, 
it suggested that Unesco’s Department of Social Sciences should prepare and keep 
up to date a central international card-index of social science theses, for consul- 
tation by all specialists. ‘The committee would be happy to bring the work done 
in this field to the notice of the international associations concerned with a view 
to securing their co-operation. 


MEETING OF THE STEERING COMMITTEE 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL POLITICAL 
SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 


Lausanne, 28-29 May 1951 


The Steering Committee of the International Political Science Association met in the 
Building of the Federal Supreme Court at Lausanne on 28 and 29 May last. 

The Steering Committee first considered the admission to IPSA membership of 
a number of recently founded national Political Science Asociacions. The following 
were officially admitted to full membership: —Osterreichische Vereinigung fiir poli- 
tische Wissenschaften (President: Professor Dr. Ludwig Adamovich) ;—Institut Belge 
de Science Politique (President: Professor J. Leclercq) ;—Association Mexicana de 
Ciencia Politica (President: Professor Lucio Mendieta y Nuifiez). 

The Steering Committee was most interested to hear of the organization’s progress 
in the field of political science. In the last few months national associations or groups 
had been formed in Germany (Vereinigung fiir die Wissenschaft von der Politik, 
President: Professor Rtistow), in Italy (Associazione Italiana di Scienze. Politiche e 
Sociali, President: Professor Vito), in the Netherlands (Cercle Néerlandais de la 
Science Politique, President: Professor Kranenburg). Associations were in process 
of formation in certain other countries. When IPSA was founded, there were scarcely 
more than three or four national political science associations in existence. Now there 
are about 15; and there is every reason to hope that in the relatively near future IPSA 
will have a membership of a score or more of national associations. 

However, there are some countries in which it does not seem feasible to establish 
a national political science association straight away. The Steering Committee decided 
to fill this gap by recruitment on a broader basis, either of associate members (univer- 
sities, research institutes, etc.) or individual members. Every institution or person 
wishing to participate in IPSA’s work can obtain the necessary information by writing 
to the Secretariat of the Association at 27, rue Saint-Guillaume, Paris 7. 

The Steering Committee was next informed of the progress made in the Enquiry into 
the teaching of political science. IPSA has naturally been anxious to obtain reports 
from the eight countries covered by Unesco’s general enquiry (Egypt, United States, 
France, India, Mexico, Poland, United Kingdom, Sweden), and by the beginning 
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of July most of the reports on these countries were already in the hands of the 
Secretariat. IPSA has also decided to extend its research to a number of other countries 
(Germany, Belgium, Canada, Italy), so as to obtain the widest possible documentation 
on the teaching of political science throughout the world. Professor William A. Robson 
(London School of Economics) has been nominated general rapporteur. The Steering 
Committee decided to hold a Round Table Conference on the problem of teaching 
political science, at Cambridge at the beginning of April 1952. 

IPSA’s Steering Committee devoted a large part of its meetings to surveying 
the work accomplished in the field of documentation. IPSA has always attached very 
great importance to this field of activity and its achievements have recently led to 
the publication, in collaboration with the International Studies Conference, of a 
quarterly information review, International Political Documentation (La Documentation 
Politique Internationale). The object of this review is to provide fairly detailed 
reports of all articles on political science appearing in prominent reviews throughout 
the world. The first issue, a double one containing numbers 1-2, includes more than 
700 abstracts of articles from some 60 reviews. Numbers 3 and 4 will appear in 
September and December next. The abstracts are in French when the article 
appeared in English, and in English in all other cases. There is a very detailed index 
in English and French to facilitate reference to reviews and the indexes published 
ineach number will be combined into one complete index at the end of each year. 
Similarly it is intended to publish three or five-yearly indexes. 

Readers of the bulletin interested in International Political Documentation can obtain 
all additional information by writing to its Secretary: M. Jean Meyriat, 27, rue Saint- 
Guillaume, Paris 7. Henceforward subscriptions may be paid to Messrs. Basil 
Blackwell at Oxford, or to the Presses Universitaires de France in Paris. The price 
of a subscription is $3 or £1 sterling or 1,000 French francs. Readers may obtain the 
review in the usual book form, printed on both sides of the paper, or printed on one 
side only, so that the leaves may be directly inserted into a filing system. 

International Political Documentation thus marks the start of IPSA’s documentation. 
But IPSA does not mean to stop at this first achievement. With the help of the 
Committee for the Co-ordination of Documentation in the Social Sciences, it intends to 
provide political scientists with other working instruments. All suggestions to this 
end will be most carefully studied. 

Continuing its consideration of the questions on the agenda, the Steering Committee 
drew up a long-term research programme, which had already been the subject of a 
series of verbal and written discussion. After detailed examination of possibilities, 
the following subjects were chosen: 

1) The dissemination of political theories and the way they spread across the world. 

This item arose directly out of the Research Committee’s work. It has already 
been the subject of a large-scale investigation and is the main theme of IPSA’s 
present studies. It is a very big problem necessitating several years’ work. 

(2) Local government as the foundation of democracy. 

For this item a study will have to be made of the relation between local govern- 
ment and increased liberty. How far can local government be considered a training 
for democracy; or how much freedom has to be allowed in local government if 
democracy is to function properly? 

(3) The role of women in politics. 

This will be a study and appreciation of the part played by women in the 
political life of various cultures. 

Committees have been formed to decide upon the details of the work and to set it 
going. The International Association cordially invites everyone interested in these 
problems to send in their suggestions and proposals to the Secretariat. 

The Steering Committee considered the holding of a Second Political Science 
Congress. It was decided that this Congress would be held during 1952, in all proba- 
bility in September. The Steering Committee has not yet definitely settled upon the 
place for the Conference, which will in any case be in Western Europe. Readers of 
the bulletin will find all available information about the Conference in the next number, 
and all political science specialists may already consider themselves cordially invited 


to attend it. 
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DOCUMENTS AND PUBLICATIONS 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS AND 
THE SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


I. UNITED NATIONS ORGANIZATION 


GENERAL 


Concentration of Effort and Resources. (A/1589, 2 December 1950.) 2 pp., mimeographed. 
At its Fifth Session the General Assembly adopted, on 1 December 1950, a resolution 
based on the report of the Joint Second and Third Committees and the Fifth Committee, 
meeting jointly (document A/1547). After recalling its responsibilities under Article 17, 
paragraph 3, and Article 58 of the Charter, and its resolution 310 (IV), demanding 
that the resources devoted to the economic and social work of the United Nations and 
the Specialized Agencies be concentrated on tasks of primary importance, it declared 
that these resources should be applied where they are most needed. The General 
Assembly took note of the work of the Economic and Social Council in determining 
criteria for establishing priorities within the fields allotted to the various bodies com- 
posing or associated with the United Nations and recognized, on the one hand, that 
the successful carrying out of the work of the United Nations and the Specialized 
Agencies might be jeopardized by undertaking so many projects as to excee dthe avail- 
able resources, and, on the other hand, that the extent of their activity was determined 
by programme decisions and budget appropriations. Accordingly, the General 
Assembly requested each Specialized Agency to review its 1952 programme, during 
1951, in the light of the above criteria (document E/1810); requested the Economic 
and Social Council, using the same criteria and in co-operation with the Advisory 
Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions, to review the programmes 
during 1951; requested the Economic and Social Council and the Specialized Agencies 
to indicate, when new projects are adopted, which current projects may be deferred, 
modified or eliminated in the interests of efficiency; and lastly, requested the Secre- 
tary-General, in co-operation with the administrative heads of the Specialized Agencies, 
to include in the budget estimates a summary table of the estimated programme costs. 
This resolution urged that efforts which are being made to ensure the fullest co-ordi- 
nation of the programmes and activities of the United Nations and the Specialized 
Agencies be vigorously pursued. 
Cf. Bulletin No. 3, 1950, pp. 419-20. Cf. also Ecosoc resolution 324 B (XI). 


Refugees and Stateless Persons, Provisions for the functioning of the High Commissioner’s Office 
for Refugees. Fifth Committee, A/C.5/443, 11 December 1950. 3 pp. mimeo- 
graphed. Cf. Bulletin No. 3, 1950, pp. 412 and 418; No. 4, 1950, p. 570. 

In accordance with the recommendations of the Social Committee (cf. doc. E/1831) 

and of Ecosoc, the General Assembly in its resolution 319/IV established a High 

Commissioner’s Office for Refugees and called upon Governments to co-operate with the 

High Commissioner in the performance of his duties concerning refugees falling under 

the competence of his office. Governments may co-operate by becoming parties to 

international conventions providing for the protection of refugees and by taking the 
necessary steps of implementation under such conventions, by entering into special 
agreements with the High Commissioner for the execution of measures calculated to 
improve the situation of refugees and to reduce the number of those requiring pro- 
tection, by admitting refugees to their territories, not excluding those in the most 
destitute categories; by promoting the assimilation of refugees; by providing travel 
and other documents which would facilitate the resettlement of refugees; and by 
authorizing the transport of their assets. Lastly, the States were asked to co-operate 
with the High Commissioner in his efforts to promote the voluntary repatriation of 
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refugees and to provide him with information concerning the number and condition 
of refugees and laws and regulations affecting them. 

In accordance with the Statute of the High Commissioner’s Office for Refugees 
(cf. documents E/1831 and doc. A/C.3/556), the High Commissioner has to provide 
international protection for the refugees falling under his competence and to seek 
permanent solutions for their problems by assisting Governments and, subject to the 
approval of the Governments concerned, voluntary agencies in facilitating their 
voluntary repatriation or their assimilation within new national communities. His 
work is entirely non-political and relates, as a rule, to groups and categories of refugees, 
He has to follow policy directives given to him by UN. Administrative expenditures 
relating to the functioning of the High Commissioner’s Office are borne on the budget 
of UN. Other expenditures have to be financed by voluntary contributions unless 
the General Assembly subsequently decides otherwise. The High Commissioner is 
elected for a term of three years by the General Assembly on the nomination 
of the Secretary-General. He appoints for the same term a Deputy High Commissioner 
ofa nationality other than hisown. Within the limits of the budgetary appropriations 
provided, he appoints the staff of his office and selects persons devoted to the purposes 
served by the Office. The headquarters of the Office is in Geneva. 

The High Commissioner consults the Governments of the countries of residence 
of refugees as to the need for appointing representatives therein, approved by the 
government of that country. He is entitled to present his views before the General 
Assembly, Ecosoc and their subordinate bodies, and may invite the assistance of the 
various Specialized Agencies. He has to report annually to the General Assembly 
through the Economic and Social Council. In order to promote, stimulate and 
facilitate the execution of the most suitable solutions to the problem with which he is 
entrusted, he must provide for the protection of refugees falling within his jurisdiction 
by promoting the conclusion and ratification of international conventions, super- 
vising their application and proposing amendments thereto; promoting through special 
agreements the execution of any measures calculated to improve the situation of 
refugees and reduce their number; assisting Governments and private organizations 
in their efforts to promote voluntary repatriation or assimilation within new national 
communities. The High Commissioner also facilitates the co-ordination of the 
efforts of voluntary agencies, administers the funds, public or private, which he receives 
for assistance to refugees, and distributes these funds among private or official agencies, 
and engages in such additional activities as the General Assembly may determine. But 
he may not appeal to Governments for funds or make a general appeal without the 
prior approval of the General Assembly. Persons falling under his jurisdiction are 
defined in Article 1 of the Convention relating to the protection of refugees, as approved 
by the General Assembly, and so are such other persons as the General Assembly may 
from time to time determine. In his discretion he may intercede with Governments 
on behalf of other categories of refugees. 

An Advisory Committee on Refugees may be established by Ecosoc on the High 
Commissioner’s advice. 


United Nations Telecommunications System. (A/1712, 13 December 1950.) 1 p., mimeo- 

graphed. Cf. Bulletin No. 1, 1951, pp. 136-37. 

The General Assembly, in its Resolution of 12 December 1950, acting on the report of 
the Fifth Committee (A/1635), instructed the Secretary-General to proceed with the 
implementation of the proposals outlined in document A/1454 (Bulletin No. 1, 1951, 
p. 146) concerning a modified United Nations telecommunications system, provided 
that the capital expenditure involved did not constitute a net addition to the budget 
of the United Nations. The Secretary-General was at the same time authorized to 
accept for this purpose such contributions or donations as would be appropriate and 
necessary to carry out these proposals in whole or in part, and was requested to report 
on this matter to the Sixth Session of the General Assembly. 

Cf. the note of the Secretary-General A/C.5/401, in which the Fifth Committee 
was assured that the integrity and dignity of the United Nations would be fully 
protected in all respects in the acceptance of any gifts that might be made for the 
establishment of the said telecommunications system and that this system would at 
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ugees i Nations. 
ovide FF 
. seek International Control of Atomic Energy. (A/1722, 14 December 1950.) 1 p., mimeo- 
o the & graphed. 
their On 13 December 1950, the General Assembly adopted a resolution in which it re- 
His — cognized that the effective regulation and reduction of national armaments would sub- 
igees, FF stantially diminish the present danger of war, relieve the heavy economic burden placed 
itures upon the peoples of the world, and permit the greater use of man’s resources for projects 
udget devoted to his betterment. To be effective, such a regulation and reduction of arma- 
inless ments must cover weapons of all kinds, be based on unanimous agreement, and include 
1er is every nation having substantial armaments and armed forces. Since nosuch agreement 
ation has yet been concluded despite the work that has been undertaken, the General Assem- 
sioner — bly, desirous of carrying this work forward toward a comprehensive system of arma- 
ations — ments control, decided to establish a committee of 12, consisting of representatives 
poses of the members of the Security Council as at 1 January 1951, together with.a repre- 
sentative of Canada, to consider ways and means whereby the work of the Atomic 
dence Energy Commission and the Commission for Conventional Armaments might be co- 
y the ordinated, and the advisability of their functions being merged and placed under a 
neral new and consolidated disarmament commission. 
of the Cf. A/1668 and Corr. 1. 
mbly 
. and An International Bibliography on Atomic Energy. Atomic Energy Commission Group, 
he is Department of Security Council Affairs. Lake Success, New York. Vol. I, Political 
iction Economic and Social Aspects Supplement No. 1, 1950, 22 pp. ($.25). 
uper- Bibliography of periodical and non-periodical publications issued in English and 
yecial — Russian between March 1949 and July 1950. There is no important official publi- 
yn of | cation in French to cover the same period. This bibliography refers to publications 
itions [| that are not essentially technical and deal with international control, the development 
ional | in cach country, the peacetime uses of atomic energy, its military uses, its social, eco- 
f the — nomic, political and ethical implications and questions of nuclear physics. There is also 
seives an author index. 
ncies, 
But — An International Bibliography on Atomic Energy. Volume 2, Scientific Aspects, 1951. 
t the No pagination ($10). 
n are This volume of almost 1000 pages containing 24,282 entries makes a specially valuable 
‘oved — contribution to the international exchange of basic scientific information. Despite 
-mav the secret nature of some of the research carried out on atomic energy, two important 
nents | fields, as J. R. Oppenheimer stresses, still remain open to international collaboration: 


the basic theory of the atom and the utilization of radio-active “tracers” in biological, 
High [| medical and technological research. The preface by M. Serge A. Korff draws atten- 
| tion to the technical difficulties of this compilation roughly covering the period 1925 


to 1949. 
meo- — The bibliography falls into five parts, each with a prefatory note by a specialist. 

The section on basic nuclear science (15,000 entries) is prefaced by Professor Pierre 
ort of J Auger, those dealing with the scientific and technical aspects of nuclear reactors, by 
h the [— Professor J. D. Cockcroft (600 entries) that dealing with the biological and medical 
1951, effects of radiation (4,000 entries), by Professor R. E. Zirkle, the part concerning the 
vided —— role of isotopes in biology and medicine, by Professors H. C. Urey and G. Hevesy 
idget [F (2.400 entries) and that concerning the applications of radio-active “tracers” in the 
ed to [—F non-biological sciences and in technology, by Professor Otto Hahn. An author index 
.and — and a list of abbreviations of the periodicals abstracted complete the volume. 


eport 
Economic Questions 

rittee 

fully JE Statistical Yearbook, 1949-50. Second issue. Prepared by the Statistical Office of the 

r the Fe United Nations, Department of Economic Affairs. New York, 1950. 556 pp. 

Id at & ($6.00). 


The second issue of the United Nations Statistical Yearbook has been prepared with the 
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assistance of the national statistical offices of very many countries, of the Specialized 
Agencies of the United Nations and of several inter-governmental organizations, 
Most of the tables relate to the period 1930-49. 

In addition to economic and financial statistics, the work contains important 
demographic tables, social statistics, and statistics relating to education and culture, 
Several new tables have been added and many of those already included in the first 
edition have been expanded to cover a wider field. 

The statistical series presented have been selected to permit comparisons in time 
and internationally; any lack of comparability, generally owing to territorial changes, 
has been carefully noted. 

For purposes of international comparability, index numbers have generally been 
recalculated to the base : 1937=100. 

The appendices give the American and British equivalents of the principal metric 
weights and measures, and a list of the principal subjects dealt with in existing inter- 
national statistical yearbooks. 

The bilingual index (French and English) will help the reader to locate the various 
subjects contained in the Yearbook quickly and easily, or to find all the data relating 
to a particular country. 


Public Finance Surveys: Venezuela. United Nations, Department of Economic Affairs, 

Lake Success, New York, January 1951. VII, 77 pp. ($.75). 

For the first of this series, drawn up by the Fiscal Division of the Department of Eco- 
nomic Affairs, Venezuela has been chosen on account of its very modern fiscal system 
which is comparable to that of the most advanced countries. 

The introduction deals with the evolution of public finances in Venezuela since 
1936-37 under the following headings: fiscal position, revenues, expenditure, budget 
balances, public debt, treasury cash balances, gold and foreign exchange holdings. 
Another chapter deals with fiscal administration, and the expenditure of the various 
ministries and its recent trends; the organization and functions of ‘the numerous 
“autonomous institutions” whose budgets are independent of the general budget are 
then described, as wellas the allocation to states of part of the federal revenue. A long 
chapter on Government receipts shows the importance of the production of the large 
petreleum companies in the formulation of Venezuela’s fiscal policy: about 60 per cent 
of the total taxes are paid by these companies. The chapters dealing with the public 
debt and foreign exchange holdings show that Venezuela is far from having exhausted 
her credit, and that her reserves are such as to enable her easily to finance long-term 
import programmes. The last chapter shows that thanks to her financial situation 
and fiscal organization, Venezuela is in a position to establish a fiscal policy ensuring 
economic stability and promoting economic development. 

An appendix contains a list of the various taxes and duties at present in force; 
while an annex gives statistics of budget accounts, receipts and expenditure, current 
and capital accounts, and the cash position of the Treasury. 


Public Finance Information Papers: Iran. United Nations, Department of Economic 

Affairs, New York, March 1951, 102 pp. ($1). 

This study was originally prepared as a working paper for the United Nations Tech- 
nical Assistance Mission to Iran; the importance of the fiscal reforms carried out in 
this country was considered to justify publication in the series of Public Finance Infor- 
mation Papers. 

The introduction gives a brief account of the development of public finance in 
Iran since 1948. This has been progressively complicated owing to the extension of 
State activities, particularly with regard to industrialization and the reorganization 
ofthe army. The financing of capital investment under the ordinary budget has been 
mainly covered by the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company and the State monopolies. The 
traditional fiscal system, with its consumer taxes, was hardly able to resist the infla- 
tionary pressure which developed during the second world war and, in spite of the 
reforms which have been effected and the increased resources drawn from the Anglo- 
Iranian, a proper balance has by no means yet been restored. This study gives a 
detailed description, with statistical tables and graphs, of the structure and develop- 
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| ment of receipts and expenditure, the establishment of direct taxes and the system 


of indirect taxation, the growth of the public debt, and the relationship between the 
financial structure and the budget system. Various important legislative texts and 
analyses of the budgets from 1938 to 1950 are reproduced in annexes. 


Public Finance Information Papers: Iraq. United Nations, Department of Economic 
Affairs, New York, April 1951, 43 pp. ($.25). 
This paper, drawn up by the Fiscal Division of the Department of Economic Affairs, 
deals with the public finances of Iraq and their general evolution since 1938: swollen 
receipts and expenditure during the war owing to inflation, heavy deficits during the 
post-war years offset by credits from the International Bank and loans from the oil 
companies. Owing to the increased production of the oil companies and the estab- 
lishment in 1949 of a Central Bank, the outlook for the future is favourable. The 
report deals next with current expenditure and capital works expenditure, receipts— 


' customs revenues, taxes and royalties paid by the oil companies, other taxes—and 
_ the public debt. It ends with a short description of the financial structure and 


budgetary system of Iraq. 
The annex contains statistical tables of the various budgetary items and of capital 
works and public undertakings. 


Legal Questions 


3 Memorandum on a Draft Code concerning Offences against the Peace and Security of Mankind. 


International Law Commission. Second Session. United Nations, Lake Success, 
New York, 24 November 1950, 220 pp., mimeographed (no price quoted). 
This memorandum was prepared by Professor Vespasien V. Pella, President of the Inter- 
national Association for Penal Law, for the use of the International Law Commission 
in its work on the preparation of a draft code concerning offences against the peace 
and security of mankind. The writer examines the main problems in this connexion, 
including the definition of “international offences” and punitive measures. He 


' enumerates the requirements of a rapidly changing international society, and stresses 
_ the fact that the Commission must work not only for the present, but for the future 
/ as well. 


Trusteeship Council and Non-Self-Governing Territories 


Examination of Petitions. General Assembly, Fifth Session, A/1610, 4 December 1950. 
2 pp., mimeographed. Cf. Bulletin No. 1, 1951, p. 156. 
On the basis of the report of the Fourth Committee (document A/1546), the General 


_ Assembly, on 2 December 1950, adopted a resolution in which it considered that the 


right of petition, which is one of the fundamental human rights, is also a most important 
factor in the operation of the international trusteeship system, and that a careful study 
of the said petitions is one of the fundamental responsibilities of the Trusteeship Council 
(Article 85, paragraph 1 and Article 87, sub-paragraph (b) of the Charter) ; it further 


| considered that it is essential, in the interests of the inhabitants of Trust Territories, 


to continue to improve in every possible way the procedure for the examination of 


petitions. Accordingly, the General Assembly recommended that the Trusteeship 


' Council consider the possibility of constituting the Ad Hoc Committee on Petitions as 


a standing committee to meet, if necessary, between sessions of the Council; to request 
the Administering Authorities to submit such observations as they may wish to make 


on petitions which concern them, within two months of their receiving such petitions; 


to study all other measures which may serve to improve the present procedure; 
and, lastly, to request the Administering Authorities to submit each year special infor- 
mation concerning action on the recommendations of the Council in respect of petitions 


» examined. 


| Information received from Non-Self-Governing Territories. (A/1693-6, 13 December 1950), 


mimeographed. Cf. Bulletin No. 1, 1951, pp. 156-7. 
Acting on the report of the Fourth loans (a) 1638), the General Assembly 
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adopted, on 12 and 13 December 1950, the four following resolutions relating t 

information received from non-self-governing territories : 

(1) Report of the Special Committee on Information transmitted under Article 73(e) of 
the Charter: the General Assembly took note of the report of the said Committee 
on the work of its 1950 session, confirmed its recognition of the importance of 
international collaboration in regard to economic, social and educational conditions 
in non-self-governing territories (resolution 331/IV/), approved the special report 
on education, and invited the Secretary-General to communicate this report to 
the members of the United Nations responsible for the administration of non-self. 
governing territories, and to Unesco, for their consideration; the General Assembly 
also noted with interest the special studies carried out by Unesco for the training 
of teachers, and the Organization’s intention to place before the Special Committee 
documents relating to the use of the indigenous or national languages for teaching 
purposes and the eradication of illiteracy. 

(2) Information concerning Human Rights in non-self-governing territories: the 
General Assembly invites the Member States entrusted with the administration 
of such territories to include among the information they transmit to the Secretary- 
General during 1951 a brief statement concerning the application of the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights in the non-self-governing territories under 
their administration; the Special Committee for Information is to include in its 
report such recommendations as it may think advisable on this subject. 

(3) Comparative statistical information regarding the questions dealt with in Article, 
73(e) of the Charter: in consideration of resolutions 143/II/par.6 and 218/III/par. 3 
the Secretary-General is requested, when making use of comparative statistical 
information, to obtain the consent of the Member State concerned, and to take 
into account all the factors required for the purpose of scientific and objective 
comparison (extent to which the said information is applicable to the whole region 
under consideration). 

4) Progress achieved in regard to the self-government of non-self-governing territories: 
The General Assembly takes note with satisfaction of the communication of the 
Government of the Netherlands with reference to the cessation of the transmission 
of information on Indonesia under Article 73(e) of the Charter, and requests the 
Special Committee on Information to examine such information as may be trans- 
mitted in future to the Secretary-General in pursuance of General Assembly resolu- 
tion 222 (III), and to report thereon to the General Assembly. 

In regard to the fifth resolution (A/1692) cf. ut supra. Cf. also A/1303 and Add.1, A/ 
C.4/L.76/Rev.1, A/C.4/L.108, A/C.4/L.110 and Rev. 1, A/C.4/L.113, A/C.4/L.115, 
A/1608-1612. 


Technical Assistance to Trust and Non-Self-Governing Territories. (A/1614, 4. December 1950 
and A/1692, 13 December 1950.) 2 + 1 p., mimeographed. 

The General Assembly adopted the two following resolutions concerning technical 

assistance: 

(1) Resolution of 2 December 1950, based on the Report of the Fourth Committee 
(document A/1546) drawing the attention of the administering authorities of 
trust territories to the facilities available under the expanded programme of tech- 
nical assistance for the economic development of the under-developed countries 
[Ecosoc Resolution 222 (IX)], as well as to the regular programmes of technical 
assistance of the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies for economic de- 
velopment, social welfare services and training for public administration. At the 
same time, the General Assembly drew the attention of the Economic and Social 
Council, the Specialized Agencies and the Secretary-General to the need to extend 
to the trust territories such technical assistance as they might be in a position to 
render, in order to establish a sound basis for the progressive development of the 
inhabitants towards self-government or independence. 

(2) Resolution of 12 December 1950, based on the report of the Fourth Committee 
(document A/1638) which noted with appreciation that Ecosoc Resolution 321 (XI) 
drew the attention of the administering members to the facilities available under 
the expanded programme of technical assistance, and invited the Administering 
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Members to submit their requests for this purpose and to include yearly in the 
statistical information transmitted under Article 73(e) of the Charter as full a report 
as possible on the said requests. 


Summaries and Analyses of Information transmitted to the Secretary-General during 1950. United 
Nations. Non-self-governing territories. Vol. 3. Special Study on Education. 
New York, 1951. 344 pp. ($2.50). 

The question of education in the non-self-governing territories has been a principal 
subject of discussion in the various United Nations organs. In 1949 the General 
Assembly decided to set up a Special Committee to examine information transmitted 
by the eight States responsible for the administration of the 64 non-self-governing 
territories. The report adopted by this Committee at the finish of its work forms 
the first part of this volume. Acting on the principles set forth in the Universal Decla- 
ration of Human Rights and on the fact that the need for education is generally reco- 
gnized, the Committee studied the various questions connected with education in the 
non-self-governing territories. The eradication of illiteracy considered to be one of 
the chief problems, immediately raises the difficulty of defining illiteracy and adapting 
asystem of fundamental education to different civilizations. Unesco has, nevertheless, 
done very important work in this field. The language of instruction should be that 
most appropriate to the population’s state of development; similarly the inhabitants 
should participate in arranging the programmes, and all groups should be ensured 
equality of opportunity. The Committee considers it an urgent task to provide indi- 
genous leadership by the development of higher education and the training of 
specialized teachers. 

The second part of the volume covers all the points considered by the committee 
and studies them in the light of the information transmitted by the different States. 
The first chapter, containing numerous tables, deals with standards for the measure- 
ment of illiteracy and with its progressive eradication. A general survey of the use 
of indigenous languages, undertaken by Unesco on the recommendation of the General 
Assembly, serves as a basis for the discussion of this question by the committee. Equal 
treatment in matters of education formed the subject of various statements from the 
territories under consideration. Having stated the principles on which the French 
and British Governments base their organization of education in the non-self-govern- 
ing territories which they administer, the report gives a table of expenditure and shows 
the methods by which European and native education is financed. The participation 
of the inhabitants in the formulation and administration of educational policy varies 
with the extent to which self-government has been reached in the territory under 
consideration; the information supplied by the Governments mainly covers methods 
and systems employed. Since higher education is considered just as indispensable as 
primary and secondary, the governments have sent a great deal of information on the 
principles applied, present procedure, financial methods and projects in hand. At 
the end of its discussion on this subject, the committee expressed a wish to see higher 
education developed in non-self-governing territories. Various plans were drawn 
up for bringing about a rapid increase in the number of teachers and for improving 
their training; the development of schools and medical centres has enabled the inha- 
bitants to enter the medical profession; but the rate of establishment of these schools 
and centres is certainly too slow, particularly in Africa. As agriculture is the main 
industry in non-self-governing territories, the metropolitan governments must do all 
in their power to encourage the organization and extension of research in this field 
and to train a large number of assistants and teams for this work. In collaboration 
with ILO, the services of labour officers and trade union organizers should soon be 
rapidly extended. 

Two appendices contain a Unesco survey on the eradication of illiteracy and 
data on equal treatment in education in Alaska and Nigeria. 











Social and Demographic Questions 





Methods of Social Welfare Administration. Department of Social Affairs, New York, 
1950, 299 pp. ($2.50). 

The purpose of this report is to bring together background information useful in 
carrying out a long-term international programme of social welfare assistance to 
Governments. It is hoped that it may help in (a) the selection of countries of obser- 
vation under the fellowship programme; (b) the recruiting of social welfare experts; 
(c) the evaluation of needs and the study of the best ways of meeting them. It con- 
stitutes, in fact, a preliminary enquiry into problems that call for more thorough inves- 
tigation at a later date. All the information contained in the monographs from the 
various countries was supplied by Governments; some monographs take the form of 
answers to a special questionnaire, and some are derived from other official documents; 
in every instance the material has been approved by the Government concerned. 
These 30 national monographs, grouped by continents, form the bulk of the report. 
Despite the divergencies due to national factors, it was found possible to single out 
features common to all the solutions adopted. The last chapter is an attempt to 
summarize, in the form of general conclusions, the various methods of field adminis- 
tration (direct, indirect and independent), the relations between central and regional 
services, the different forms of administrative specialization (functional specialization, 
classes of beneficiaries and territorial specialization), administrative co-ordination, 
and problems relating to finance and personnel. A final section gives some information 
about non-governmental organizations. 


Annual Review of United Nations Affairs: 1949. Edited by Clyde Eagleton, Director 
of the Graduate Programme of Studies in United Nations and World Affairs, New 
York University. New York University Press, New York; Geoffrey Cumberledge, 
London; Oxford University Press. New York, 1950, 322 pp. 

This work has been published by the Graduate Programme of Studies in United 

Nations and World Affairs of New York University in collaboration with the United 

Nations Department of Public Information. It includes a series of lectures delivered, 

for the most part by United Nations officials, at New York University and followed by 

discussions among those present. These discussions have been grouped according 
to subject: the United Nations, the Secretariat, the General Assembly, the Security 

Council, Non-Self-Governing Territories, the Economic and Social Council, and the 

International Court of Justice, and conclude with a study of probable future trends, 
The value of such a work as a means of promoting a better understanding of the 

activities of ‘the United Nations is obvious. In the section dealing with the Secre- 

tariat, for instance, the following aspects of the question are analysed and discussed: 
role and functions (set forth by Mr. Bernard Moore, permanent representative of the 

BBC with the United Nations); public opinion and the United Nations (by 

Mr. Benjamin Cohen, Assistant Secretary-General in charge of Public Information); 

documentation (by Harry N. M. Winton, Head of the Documents Indexing Service); 

co-ordination of the programmes of the Specialized Agencies (by Nessim Shalom, 

Special Assistant responsible for co-ordination in the office of the Secretary-General). 

It is clear that the information contained in these talks, supplemented by generally 

very interesting discussions, is an invaluable means of securing a better knowledge of 

the United Nations’ administrative organization; it provides a very useful guide to 
the complicated machinery and the documents of the Organization. 

The book also includes a study of the role and functions of the General Assembly 
and of the functions and procedure of the Security Council. With regard to the 
Economic and Social Council, the survey covers its economic activities, technical 
assistance, social questions and human rights. The last chapter contains notes and 
discussions on the Organization of American States and the Atlantic Treaty. The 
volume includes an alphabetic index. 
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Training for social Work: an International Survey. Department of Social Affairs. New 

York, 1950, 248 pp. ($2.00). 

Training for social work is a question in which the Economic and Social Council has 
been interested since 1946; and it was as a result of a resolution dated 29 March 1947 
that a long-term programme in this field was drawn up. The present report, the 
purpose of which is to provide a preliminary survey for this work, is based on infor- 
mation from 46 countries, collected either from official reports, or direct from the 
institutions concerned. 

The first chapter deals with the problems of terminology and conceptions of social 
work due to the widely varied character of social work in different countries and at 
different periods. But the 46 countries all agree on the need for having personnel 
specially qualified to deal with problems that prevent individuals, families and groups 
from achieving a minimum desirable standard of social and economic well-being. 

The systems of education for social work include post-graduate education in 
professional schools, undergraduate education in universities and, finally, education 
in independent schools of social work. There is a tendency for several different types 
of training to exist side by side within the same country. The chapter devoted to a 
comparative analysis of schools points out that, though differing in organization, 
administrative and financial auspices, duration of training and qualifications awarded, 
all schools encounter the same difficulties: lack of funds and inadequate prospects 


_ offered to graduates as regards professional status. 


Comparison of the actual curricula shows that the time has come for the schools, 


| through appropriate international organizations, to consider the formulation of mini- 


mum standards of education for social work that would help existing schools to appraise 
their present programmes, and serve as a guide in establishing new schools. 
Action by the United Nations would therefore pursue a threefold aim: (a) it would 


_ form a part of the technical assistance programme, comprising regional seminars, 


' expert advisory services or study fellowships; (b) it would be supplemented by work 


undertaken in collaboration with Unesco; (c) it would include the dissemination of 


- information and research reports. The work concludes with a summary of the report 


- and of the suggestions put forward; with annexes containing the replies of various 


countries to the questionnaires of the survey, and a directory of schools of social work. 


' Demographic Yearbook. 1949-50. Second issue. Department of Social Affairs. 


Population Division. Department of Economic Affairs. Statistical Office of 

the United Nations. New York, 1950, 558 pp. (no price given). 
This second issue of the yearbook marks a real advance on the first. It is arranged 
chronologically and includes 1949. Moreover, available statistics have become so 
numerous that specialized selection is now possible. ‘Thus the present edition, dealing 
mainly with marriage and fertility rates, will form a feature of a cycle covering five 
years. In accordance with this specialization we find, in addition to the tables given 
in the previous issue (enlarged, revised and brought up to date), the following new 
tables: (a) women by number of children live-born; (b) women by number of children 
living; (c) ratio of children to women of child-bearing age; (d) births by age of father; 
(e) births by age of mother and by birth order; (f) marriages by previous marital 
status. While seven tables that are considered basic have been revised and brought 
up to date, others on urban and rural population, illiteracy, mortality and continental 
migration will appear in future issues. In addition to the changes in statistical tables 
in the present edition, the yearbook makes its first excursion into the realm of synthesis 
and analysis of international statistics. Under the title of “World Population Trends, 
1920-49” it presents a report which appeared under the same title (covering the period 
1920-47) in the series ‘‘Population Studies”. Its importance lies in the fact that it is 
a systematized critical study of published statistics and estimates. On the other hand 
the very uneven value of the estimates considerably lessens the significance of the 
general conclusions to be drawn from them. As the critical notes on the statistical 
tables scarcely differ from those in the previous issue, they.might have been collected 
inone chapter. Maps and an index classifying the data given in the tables for each 
geographical unit will greatly simplify reference to detailed information. The editors 
of this yearbook have endeavoured to use the least fallible census methods, thereby 
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ensuring that the statistics are reliable and really comparable. In addition, the 
method of arrangement avoids the possibility of any misinterpretation of data. The 
bibliography at the end of the book has been revised and brought up to date. 


Plans for the Relief and Rehabilitation of Korea. Assistance to Palestine refugees. Report 
of the Negotiating Committee on Contributions to Programmes of Relief and 
Rehabilitation (A/1769, 26 January 1951). 11 pp., mimeographed. 

The Secretary-General communicated to the General Assembly (Fifth Session) the 

report of the Negotiating Committee, appointed by the President of the General 

Assembly, to deal with contributions to programmes of relief and rehabilitation (General 

Assembly resolution of 1 and 2 December 1950, documents A/1595 and A/1603). The 

Committee consulted Member and non-Member States as to the amounts which 

Governments might be willing to contribute towards the financing of the programmes 

for the relief and rehabilitation of Korea and the relief and reintegration of Palestine 

refugees. 

With regard to Korea, 36 Member States and one non-Member State have made or 
promised contributions towards the relief of the civil population of the country, cither 
under the Security Council resolutions on Korea (documents S/1511, S/1588 and 
S/1657) or the General Assembly resolution of 1 December 1950 (A/1595). In the 
latter resolution, the General Assembly called upon all Governments to continue to 
furnish assistance for the Korean people, pending the beginning of relief operations 
by the United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency. The Committee referred 
to many instances of conspicuous generosity on the part of certain small as well as large 
countries, but at the same time pointed out that certain Member States had made 
offers which were very modest in proportion to their resources and that others had 3 
made no offers at all, despite the urgency of Korea’s needs (cf. BulletinNo. 1, 1951, p. 15). 

With regard to Palestine, only 14 Governments had at that stage responded to the 
General Assembly’s appeal. For the period July 1951-June 1952, $50,000,000 had 
to be raised, but only $34,000,000 had been offered, and of this sum $33,000,000 was 
the contribution of two countries (United States of America and the United Kingdom), 
Thus offers of help had fallen far below expectations, while the need for funds to meet 
the urgency had sharply increased. 

The Committee suggested requesting all Member States to submit an early written 
statement to the Secretary-General regarding their contributions to both funds. 


Freedom of Information 


History of the Draft Convention on Freedom of Information. Note by the Secretary-General. 

Committee on the Draft Convention on Freedom of Information, A/AC.42/3, 

27 December 1950. 5 pp., mimeographed. 
The Secretary-General presented to the Committee on the Draft Convention on 
Freedom of Information (documents A/1478 and A/AC.42/3) background notes concern- 
ing the drafts and texts that should be taken into consideration by the Committee in 
compliance with the General Assembly resolution of 14 December, 1950. These 
were: (a) draft approved the United Nations Conference on Freedom of Information, 
held in Geneva in 1948; (b) the text voted during the second part of the Third Session 
of the General Assembly; (c) Article 14 of the provisional draft of the first International 
Covenant on Human Rights; (d) observations on the draft Convention on Freedom 
of Information contained in the Proceedings of the Third Committee. 

Re (a) cf. document E/Conf/6/C.1.3, E/Conf.6/79, E/Conf.6/SR.11 to 13, E/856, 
E/AC.27/W.19, Ecosoc Resolution 152 B (VII). 

Re (b) cf. document A/C.3/518, General Assembly Resolution 277(III), 313(IV), 
Ecosoc Resolutions 278(X) and 313(IV) (cf. Bulletin No. 1, 1951, p. 156). 

Re (c) cf. document E/1681, E/L.68 (paragraphs 83, 87 to 91, A/C.3/534, E/AC. 
7/SR.147 and 148, A/C.3/SR.288 to 291, A/C.3/SR.305, Ecosoc resolution 303 I(XI). 

Re (d) cf. official records of the Third Session of the General Assembly, Second 
Part, Third Committee, Proceedings pp. 265 to 348 and of the Fourh Session, Third 
Committee, Proceedings pp. 2 11; cf. also document A/C.3/SR.316 and A/C.3SR.320 
to 324. 
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For the discussions of the Committee on the Draft Convention (January 1951), sce 
document A/AC.42/SR.1 to 6. 


Formal Clauses in the Draft Convention on Freedom of Information. Committee on the draft 

Convention on Freedom of Information, A/AC.42/6, E/Conf. 6/79, 2 February 1951. 

10 pp., mimeographed. Cf. Bulletin No. 3, 1950, p. 422 and 1, 1951, p. 156. 

By its resolution of 14 December 1950 (document A/1748), the General Assembly 
appointed the Committee on the draft Convention on Freedom of Information, request- 
ing it to take into consideration the various drafts and texts previously adopted, as well 
as Article 14 of the provisional text of the First International Covenant on Human 
Rights (cf. document A/AC.42/3). At the same time the Committee was requested 
to report to the Council at its Thirteenth Session on the results of its work and to 
submit to the Council recommendations on the advisability of convening a conference 
of plenipotentiaries with a view to the framing and signature of a Convention on 
Freedom of Information (cf. document A/AC.42/2). 

The Secretary-General communicated the present memorandum in response to a 
request made by the Committee on the draft Convention on Freedom of Information 
for a working paper dealing with Articles 9 to 14 inclusive of the draft Convention on 
Freedom of Information approved by the United Nations Conference on Freedom 
of Information (Geneva, 1948; cf. documents A/C.3/518 and Corr. 1) and for a com- 

} parison of these Articles with the provisions of other conventions adopted by the 
' General Assembly or concluded under the auspices of the United Nations since the 
- Conference in question. 

The relevant Articles of the draft Convention are compared with the corresponding 

" texts of provisions embodied in other Conventions, namely: Convention on the Inter- 
national Transmission of News and the Right of Correction (document A/goo), Con- 

- vention on Road Traffic (document E/Conf. 8/47), Convention for the Suppression of 
the Traffic in Persons and the Exploitation and Prostitution of Others (document 
_ A/i251), Convention on the Declaration of Death of Missing Persons (document 

| A/Conf.1/9), Convention on the Prevention and Punishment of the Crime of Genocide 

; (document A/810), and the Agreement to Facilitate the International Circulation 
of Visual and Auditory Materials of an Educational, Scientific and Cultural Character 
(of 15 July 1949). 

Cf. General Assembly resolutions on the freedom of information: 59 (1) (Calling 
| of an International Conference on Freedom of Information); 110 (II) (Measures to 
} be taken against propaganda and the instigators of a new war); 127 (II) (False or 

distorted reports) ; 132 (II) (Conference on Freedom of Information) ; 217 (III) (Arti- 
cle 19 of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights) ; 277 (III) (Freedom of Infor- 
mation: Draft Convention) ; 313 (IV) (Draft Convention) ; 314 (IV) (Access for news 
personnel to meetings of the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies); Fifth 
Session resolutions regarding: Ecosoc proposal for a session in 1951 of the Sub-Commis- 
sion on Freedom of Information and of the Press (document A/1600); interference 
with radio signals (document A/1746); the question of freedom of information and of 
the Press in times of emergency (document A/1747) and the draft Convention on 
Freedom of Information (document A/1748). Cf. also document A/AC/42/5 and 
Bulletin No. 4, 1950, p. 618. 


EconoMiIc AND SociAL CouNciL 
Economic Commission for Europe 


Proceedings of the Conference on Building Research. Industry and Materials Committee, 
Housing Sub-Committee. Geneva (E/ECE/122, E/ECE/IM/HOU/BR/2, gDecem- 
ber 1950). 285 pp., mimeographed. Cf. Bulletin No. 1, 1951 p. 148. 

The Conference was held at Geneva in November 1950, to discuss the setting up of 

an international building research organization. It was convened as one of several 

measures proposed or adopted by the Housing Sub-Committee to facilitate interna- 
tional collaboration in studies and research on housing and building. The Conference 
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decided that there was a need for new arrangements to promote such collaboration, 
and defined in general terms the scope and determined the methods of such collabo. 
ration. It further indicated specific fields of research in which immediate interna. 
tional collaboration should start. It also dealt with the important problem of increasing 
the application to the building industry of the results of studies and research. Having 
brought together a large number of scientists and technicians, all eminent in thei 
various fields, the Conference elected an Organizing Committee, as a provisional 
subsidiary organ of the ECE Housing Sub-Committee, instructed to prepare the 
establishment of an international non-governmental organization for collaboration 
in this field. An International Council for Building Documentation having been 
already instituted, under the auspices of the Sub-Committee, in 1949, the new organ- 
ization will constitute a second international research organism, ensuring more 
extensive international collaboration. 

The report includes a Foreword by Mr. G. Myrdal, Executive Secretary of ECE, 
a Preface by Mr. R. Fitzmaurice, Chairman of the Housing Sub-Committee, a sum. 
mary of proceedings at the Conference, reports of the four working parties (Scope 
and nature of international collaboration in building research; Scope and nature of 
national facilities for building research; Relations with international bodies dealing 
with building research; Transition from research to industrial application). The 
documents issued for the Conference are listed, and a selection of them published, in 
a special section of the report (pp. 39-275). 


A General Survey of the European Engineering Industry. Industry and Materials Committee, | 
Industry and Materials Division of the Economic Commission for Europe. Geneva, 


April 1951, 228 pp. (no price quoted). 


In June 1949, when in several countries production capacity was not fully used ina} 
number of important sectors of the engineering industry, the Secretariat of the Industry F 
and Materials Committee was instructed to make a general review of this industry > 


in Europe; the Secretariat immediately held consultations with technical expers 


nominated by the Governments of Member States. In August 1950, a provisional ‘ 


working paper was submitted to them, and it is this document, thoroughly revised in the 
light of comments received from the experts and of developments in the position of the 


industry itself, which is contained in this publication. The survey covers the Euro — 
pean engineering industry as a whole; it does not examine in detail the specific problem — 


of individual sectors nor the position of the engineering industry in particular European 
countries. 

Chapter I deals briefly with the importance of the engineering industry in the 
European economy. Chapter II studies trends of production and gives deiails of 
production programmes, and Chapter III contains a discussion of the pattern of trade 
in the products of the European engineering industry, its capital equipment and 
durable consumer goods. In Chapter IV, the seven main sectors of the engineering 
industry are reviewed, dealing with their principal features and their special problems, 
while Chapter V contains a study of the engineering industry in the various countries. 

Chapter VI deals with trends in specialization in the various countries and in 
different sections within the countries ; it shows the need for a dynamic view of this 
problem, given the existence of large potential export markets. Chapter VII consides 
the possible course of demand in certain regions, particularly the under-developed 
regions, whose potential value as outlets is not to be underestimated. The last chapter, 
dealing with possible lines of international action, recommends that the countris 
concerned should make fresh efforts to increase productivity and develop trade. 

This study is far more than a mere collection of statistical data; it makes a thorough 
analysis of a great many problems, often suggesting solutions for them. It also gives 
statistics, and includes several annexes, two of the most important of which deal with 
methods of studying productivity in the engineering industry, and the sources and 
methods used in the preparation of this work. 
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Economic Questions 


International Co-operation on Water Control and Utilization. Note by the United States 
of America (Ecosoc, Twelfth Session, E/1894). 4 pp., mimeographed. 

In the opinion of the United States, proper water control and utilization are among 

the most important elements in developing those agricultural improvements, industries, 

and public health activities which contribute to the raising of living standards. Since 

any action in this field requires the co-ordination of many departments (irrigation, 


| flood control, engineering, agricultural sciences and forestry, hydro-electric engineering, 


geology, climatology, meteorology, etc.) and involves many economic, social, health 
and cultural factors, the United States of America submitted for the consideration of 
the Economic and Social Council proposals for the co-ordination of international 


' action in this field. Such action should be co-ordinated within the framework of the 


United Nations, in accordance with General Assembly resolution 402 (V) (A/1524 D), 


» recommending that the Secretary-General prepare for the Council a report on the 


practical measures adopted for the study of the problems of arid zones. However, 
the United States consider that, the scope of the latter resolution and of the said 
report should be extended to cover the whole field of water control and utilization, 


' and the work carried out respectively by semi-governmental and non-governmental 
_ organizations and by the Specialized Agencies (FAO, Unesco, WHO, WMO, Inter- 
’ national Bank, Flood Control Bureau of the Economic Commission for Asia and the 


Far East). (Cf. document E/1929.) 

In its resolution of g March 1951, the Council requested the Secretary-General, 
in preparing his report asked for under the above-mentioned General Assembly resolu- 
tion 402 (V), to take into consideration the entire field of water control and utilization 
and at the same time to prepare a special report on the work being done by the Specia- 
lized Agencies and other international governmental, semi-governmental or non-govern- 
mental organizations concerned with this important question (document E/1945). 


Regional Developments in the Field of Inland Transport. Note by the Secretary-General 
(Transport and Communications Commission, Fifth Session, E/CN.2/102, 
28 December 1950), 13 pp., mimeographed. 

The report gives an account of progress achieved between the Fourth and Fifth Sessions 


_ of the Commission in connexion with inland transport in Africa, Asia and the Far 


East, Europe, Latin America and the Middle East. The matters reviewed by the 
Secretary-General include: Central and South Africa Transport Conference, Johan- 
nesburg 1950 (cf. document E/CN.2/73), the ECAFE Meeting of Inland Transport 
Experts (Singapore 1949, cf. documents E/CN.2/72 and E/CN.11/227), the ECAFE 
ad hoc Committee of Experts on Inland Transport (documents E/CN.11/262, E/CN. 
11/Trans./58), the work of ECE and of ECLA, etc. 

The annexes deal with the proposed functions of the ECAFE Inland Transport 
Committee (cf. document E/CN.11/Trans./33) and the order of priority suggested 
by the ECAFE ad hoc Committee of Experts on Inland Transport for the work of the 
Secretariat in respect of railways, roads and waterways (no priority being implied 
between these three activities). 

Regional work in connexion with the co-ordination of inland transport, road 
transport and travel questions are dealt with in documents more particularly concerned 
with these matters (cf. documents E/CN.2/98, 95 and 103). 


Report on International Commodity Problems, 1950. Interim Co-ordinating Committee for 
International Commodity Arrangements. Lake Success, New York, January 1951, 
63 pp. ($.70). 
Owing to developments affecting the international situation, the committee had great 
difficulty in drawing up this report. Commodity markets have experienced a period 
of shortage which will inevitably affect the character of inter-governmental action 
(cf. in particular the consultations of the OEEC countries on this subject). It being 
impossible to draw any general conclusions regarding recent developments, the report 
is confined to a record of the period preceding the shortages. A supplementary report 
giving a survey of the new situation should appear during 1951. The present review 
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consists of four chapters: (I) surpluses and shortages in 1950; (II) inter-governmental 
consultation and action; (III) commodity agreements and full employment; (IV) the 
calling of commodity conferences. An appendix contains a survey based on United 
Nations statistics, of the present situation as regards certain commodities: aluminium, 
cement, coal, cocoa, coffee, copper, cotton, fats. A number of official documents 
are also included. 


Transport Statistics. Note by the Secretary-General (Transport and Communications 
Commission, Fifth Session; Statistical Commission, Sixth Session; E/CN.2/111, 
E/CN.3/115, 15 January 1951). 7 pp., mimeographed. 

The Note deals with the progress recently achieved by the United Nations in connexion 

with the following three aspects of transport statistics: 

(1) Standardization of the definitions of the most important series (cf. documents 
E/1665, E/1696 paragraph 54, E/CN.2/75, E/CN.3/85, Ecosoc Resolution 299 
(XI) C, E/CN.11/262 Resolution 22). 

(2)The assembly of statistics for the transport of goods by road motor vehicle (cf. 
documents E/ECE/Trans/166 resolution 64, E/CN.3/114 Annex II, E/CN.3/114 
paragraph 51, W/Trans.WP6/30). 

(3) Improvement in the coverage and usefulness of the transport statistical series 
published by the United Nations (Statistical Office, ECAFE, ECE). 


Conservation and Utilization of Resources, Proposals for United Nations action, Report 

by the Secretary-General (Ecosoc, Twelfth Session, E/1906, 19 January 1951), 

12 pp., mimeographed. 

The Economic and Social Council, after recognizing the importance of deriving the 
fullest benefits from the United Nations Scientific Conference on the Conservation 
and Utilization of Resources [Ecosoc Resolution 271 (C)], requested the Secretary- 
General to study the proceedings of the Conference and to report to the Council such 
proposals for its consideration as he might deem appropriate, and, in this connexion, 
to consult the Specialized Agencies concerned and such of the participants of the Con- 
ference as he might deem appropriate. The Secretary-General’s report presented 
in compliance with this Council resolution contains two proposals based on the requested 
study and consultations, namely: (a) establishment of a United Nations programme 
to promote the systematic survey and inventory of non-agricultural resources; (b) 
convening of international conferences on particular resource problems. 

With regard to (a): progress in the utilization of natural resources is dependent on 
action at ail levels (consumer, producer, international cooperation) and thus necessi- 
tates cooperation between many types of specialists, and, accordingly, the early estab- 
lishment of a world exchange and documentation center. The United Nations 
should initiate a programme for promoting the systematic survey and appraisal of 
non-agricultural resources, including the evolving of international standards for 
resource surveys and the assembly of the results of national surveys in world inventories 
of particular resources. 

With regard to (b): to promote an integrated approach to the problems of resource 
development, it is essential to hold conferences of more limited subject-matter and 
geographical scope, with the participation of the Governments concerned, the regional 
economic commissions and the Specialized Agencies. These conferences should 
consider the techniques concerned with certain types of resources or problems common 
to a group of countries, with emphasis on exchanges of experience and on exploration 
of certain problems designed to bring out practical possibilities. The problem of 
surveying agricultural resources would remain the responsibility of the FAO. 

The Secretary-General stresses the need of co-ordinating these proposals with the 
international work on natural resources already under way, in order to avoid dupli- 
cation and the better to advance all the work in question. 

Cf. document E/1926. 


Co-ordination of the Activities of Specialized Agencies in the Field of Transport and Communi- 
cations. Note by the Secretary-General (Transport and Communications Com- 
mission, Fifth Session, E/CN.2/110, 22 January 1951). 35 pp., mimeographed. 
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In compliance with a request expressed by the Commission at its Fourth Session to the 


' effect that the Sectetary-General keep the information on the co-ordination of the 
| activities of Specialized Agencies in the field of transport and communications up to 
_ date and that a report be presented to the Fifth Session [cf. documents E/1665, E/CN. 
» 2/92 and Ecosoc resolution 298A (XI)], the Secretary-General presented a report 


based on information communicated to the United Nations between 1 March 1950 
and 1 January 1951 (cf. preceding note on the same subject E/CN.2/84 and Corr. 
1-3 and Add. 1, Bulletin No. 3/1950, pp. 441-42). 

The note gives an account of the Specialized Agencies which are mainly concerned 


_ with these questions (ICAO, UPU, ITU, WMO, IMC€O) and of those for which such 
' matters are a secondary concern (ILO, FAO, Unesco, WHO, the Bank, the Fund, 


and ITO). With regard to international transport, the report on the above-mentioned 
co-ordination covers the following: (a) facilitation of the movement of persons and 


_ goods (simplification of customs and frontier formalities in general ; removal of obstacles 
’ in the case of educational, scientific and cultural material; improvement of operating 


techniques) ; (b) aspects of public health and safety relating to international transport. 


- In connexion with international communications, the following problems are analysed: 
_ (a) telecommunications; (b) international postal service (international air mail, 
' reduced postal charges for printed matter). In addition, the note gives an account 
of the co-ordination of activities concerned with: statistics of transport and com- 
_ munications; aviation, shipping, maritime and aeronautical telecommunications, and 
' meteorology; subjects of indirect interest to the Transport and Communications 
' Commission (expanded programme of technical assistance; conditions of employment 
in international transport; application of telecommunications as a means of improving 
- international understanding; United Nations research laboratories; co-ordination 
_ of cartographic activities; inter-service privileges; fiscal matters). The annex deals 
| with criteria for priorities. 


"International Road Transport. Development and problems under review, Note by the 


Secretary-General (Transport and Communications Commission, Fifth Session, 
E/CN.2/95, 22 January 1951). 34 pp., mimeographed, Cf. Bulletin No. 4, 1950, 
pp. 613-614. 


- Pursuant to the Ecosoc resolution 272 (X) endorsing the recommendations of the 


United Nations Conference on Road and Motor Transport (Geneva, 1949), the report 


_ surveys the progress made since the Fourth Session of the Commission in the following 
| matters: ratification of the Convention on Road Traffic (document E/CN.2/108), 
preparation of a uniform system of road signs and signals (documents E/CN.2/94, 
E/CN.2/Conf.1/.1 and 3), conclusion of European agreements supplementing the Con- 
vention on Road Traffic and the Protocol on Road Signs and Signals (documents 
| E/ECE/Trans./228, 229 and 230, E/ECE/Trans.SC 1/90, g1 and 92), etc. 


The report gives additional particulars of the following: civil liability and compul- 


' sory insurance (developments in 1950, requirements of the various countries with 
_ respect to compulsory insurance for motorists against third party risks), fiscal charges 
| (taxation of private and commercial motor vehicles), freedom of movement of interna- 
_ tional commercial road transport (Europe and the American continent) and the road 
_ transport contract. In addition, the Secretary-General, in compliance with a request 
; made by the Commission at its Fourth Session, also gives information on: right and left 
' traffic rule on highways (effort to secure unification, meeting and overtaking), road 


development in under-developed areas, (international and regional action). 
In his conclusion, the Secretary-General observes that, with the exception of the 


| problems of fiscal charges for private foreign motor vehicles and the authorization and 


regulation of international commercial road traffic, it would seem that for the time 
being no world-wide action is required nor would it be practicable. 

The Annex cortains three lists drawn up by OTA (World Touring and Automo- 
bile Organization) dealing with (a) compulsory or optional insurance of motorists in 


F certain countries; (b) exemption from taxation for foreign private motor vehicles; 


and (c) the rule of the road. 
Cf. document E/CN.2/98, 99, 102, 110, 111, 113. 





Travel Questions. Developments in 1950, Note by the Secretary-General (Transport 
and Communications Commission, Fifth Session, E/CN.2/103, 23 January 1951), 
38 pp., mimeographed. 
In compliance with Ecosoc resolution 35 (IV) instructing the Commission to advise 
the Council on travel matters and requesting the Commission to follow international 
developments in the field, the Secretariat submitted various reports on the subject 
(cf. documents E/CN.2/37, 62, 70) and in the present Note gives an account of the 
work of international inter-governmenta! and non-governmental bodies of a world- 
wide or regional character concerned with the facilitation of international travel. 
The Note reviews the work carried out in this connexion by international organi- 
zations, (ICAO, Unesco, WHO, IATA, IUOTO, and OTA), and by regional bodies 
(United Nations Regional Economic Commissions and other regional bodies: CITC 
and the Central and Southern Africa Transport Conference). The Note also repro- 
duces the requests of the World Touring and Automobile Organization (OTA) and 
of the Internationa] Union of Official Travel Organizations (IUOTO) concerning 
resolutions adopted by the Third International Congress on African Touring (simpli- 
fication of frontier formalities, introduction of a tourist card for baggage and personal 
effects; cf. documents E/CN.2/70 and E/CN.2/99 and Annexes I, II and III of the note 


in question). 


Conclusion of an International Convention on Customs Treatment of Samples and Advertising 
Material. Council Committee on Non-Governmental Organizations, E/C.2/282/ 
Add. 1, 24 January 1951. 1 p., mimeographed. 

The Secretary-General communicated the resolution which the Council of the Inter- 

national Chamber of Commerce adopted as the additional supporting documentation 

it was required to furnish in its capacity as a non-governmental organization approved 

for consultative status (Category A), in accordance with Ecosoc resolution 288 B (X). 


In this resolution, the International Chamber of Commerce earnestly requested § 


the Council and the Contracting Parties to the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade to comply as speedily as possible with the recommendation of the 1949 Council 
of the International Chamber of Commerce, recommending the early conclusion of 
an inter-governmental agreement on the customs treatment of samples and advertising 
material, based on the League of Nations Draft Convention of 1935, and adapted to 
present requirements (particularly as concerns quantitative restrictions). 

The Ecosoc resolution of 7 March 1951 recognized the importance of international 
action in this field and requested the Secretary-General to transmit to the Member 
States of the United Nations and to the Contracting Parties to the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade, the documents submitted to the Council and the proceedings 
of its respective meetings, with a request that the Contracting Parties should consider 
the matter at their next session and take such action as they might deem necessary 


(document E/1943). 


Passports and Frontier Formalities. Progress in the Post-war Period. Note by the 
Secretary-General (Transport and Communications Commission, Fifth Session, 
E/CN.2/99, 26 January, 1951). 100 pp., mimeographed. 

In accordance with Ecosoc Resolution 227 F(IX) and with resolution 1 of the Transport 

and Communications Commission (Fourth Session, 1950), the Secretary-General 

requested Governments for information on the progress made in implementing the 
recommendations of the Meeting of Experts on Passports and Frontier Formalities 

(Geneva 1947, document E/436), and for comments on difficulties with respect to the 

implementation of these recommendations and special facilities which have been 

granted or are to be granted to particular groups of travellers (cf. documents E/CN. 

2/28, E/CN.2/63, E/CN.2/71 and E/CN.2/103). 

On the basis of the replies he had received from 19 countries, the Secretary-General 
prepared a comparative analysis of the progress made and of the difficulties mentioned. 
The report gives an account of developments since the Fourth Session of the Transport 
and Communications Commission (action by Governments and by inter-governmental 
and regional bodies), and surveys the progress achieved in the post-war period, diff- 
culties encountered by, and special facilities granted to particular groups of travellers 
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(general comments of Governments regarding the recommendations of the experts). 
In his conclusion, the Secretary-General notes that although implementation of the 
recommendations of the experts is far from complete, considerable progress has been 
made with respect to abolition of visa requirements by bilateral or unilateral action 
and to co-operation by adjoining countries in expediting frontier formalities. 

The annexes contain the respective replies of Governments, the recommendations 
of the experts to which they refer, a survey of developments since the Fourth Session 
of the Commission and a general review of progress achieved in this connexion in the 


| post-war period. 


Customs Formalities for International Road Transport and Touring. Note by the Secretary- 
General (Transport and Communications Commission, Fifth Session, E/CN.2/114, 
29 January 1951). 21 pp., mimeographed. 

The Note deals with the Provisional Agreement for the Application of the ECE draft 


| of an International Customs Convention (documents E/CN.2/76 and E/CN.2/54) and 
' with the proposals of 1'UOTO and OTA for world-wide action with respect to customs 
| formalities for tourists (Annexes 1-4). In his conclusion, the Secretary-General 


stresses the expediency of separating the question of touring, which concerns all means 


' of transport, from the questions of commercial road vehicles and the transport of 


goods. The latter, so far as customs formalities are concerned, is a question of regional 
rather than world. concern (cf. document E/CN.2/95). However, the question of 
customs formalities relating to touring necessitates a preliminary discussion on the 


| basis of the ECE Draft Customs Convention on Touring. The Secretary-General 
| advocates calling for comments on the latter point from Governments, more especially 
| from those already applying conventions on a provincial basis under the Agreement 
of 16 June 1949 (document E/CN.2/76). 


_ World Economic Report 1949-1950. Preliminary Edition prepared by the Secretariat 
(E/1910, 29 January 1951), pp. 20 and 392, mimeographed. 
| Inimplementation of the General Assembly resolution 118 (II), the Secretary-General 


_ prepared his third comprehensive factual survey and an analysis of world economic 
' conditions and trends. But whereas previously only part of the reports had dealt with 
the world economic situation as a whole, the remainder consisting of summaries of 
| economic conditions in various parts of the world, the present report is devoted entirely 
| to an analysis of the major domestic economic developments and international eco- 


nomic relations during the period under review. More detailed studies are published 
in the annual reports of the various regional economic commissions. As the report in 
question, drawn up by the United Nations Division of Economic Stability and De- 
velopment, in co-operation with the United Nations Statistical Office, is intended for 
presentation to the First Session of the Economic and Social Council each year, it 


deals with the world economic situation only to the middle of 1950 (the repercussions 


of the international situation in the second part of 1950 following the events in Korea 
are therefore not taken into consideration; cf. document A/1709). 

The report falls into three main parts. Part I describes the economic trends in 
certain countries (A. Economically developed private enterprise countries; United 
States of America, continental Western Europe, the United Kingdom, Canada and 
Australia; B. Centrally planned economies of Eastern Europe; C. Selected countries 
in Latin America and the Far East; D. Western and Eastern Germany; E. Japan; 
F.China). The report dwells on the changes, during the period under review, in the 
gross national product of these countries and in its major components, analysing the 
causes of these changes, how they were reflected in the distribution of the real income 
of each country, the extent to which they were accompanied by deflationary or infla- 
tionary pressure and how they affected the rate of employment and unemployment. 
The development of the gross national product is studied in its main aspects: (a) gross 
private investment; (b) Government expenditures on goods and services; (c) the net 
balance of exports and imports; (d) personal consumption. 

_ Part II of the report analyses the changes in the volume, value and direction of 
international trade (the changing pattern of trade, decline in the world’s import 
surplus from the United States after 1948, recovery of the trade of Western Europe, the 
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trade of Eastern Europe, re-emergence of the export surpluses of the primary commo- 
dity-exporting countries). This part also gives an analysis of recent trends in interna- 
tional settlements (the position of major trading areas and countries: United States of 
America, Canada, Latin American Republics, United Kingdom and the sterling area, 
continental Western Europe, intra-European settlements, other areas). 

Lastly, Part III deals with two special problems: the factors underlying the per- 
sistent dollar deficits in a large part of the world prior to 1949 (since the end of the war), 
and the relationship between the currency devaluations of 1949 and subsequent de- 
velopments in international trade (dollar crisis of 1949, commodity prices after de- 
valuation, import and export prices and terms of international trade, devaluation 
andinternational trade). 

The report contains 141 tables and a statistical appendix. 

Cf. Previous reports: ‘World Economic Report, 1948” and “Salient Features of 
the World Economic Situation, 1945-47”. 

Cf. also Bulletin No. 4, 1950, 571 and the following documents: E/C.2/289, E/C.2/292, 
E/1912/Add.1-5, E/1957. 


Co-ordination of Inland Transport. Note by the Secretary-General (Transport and 

Communications Commissions, Fifth Session, E/CN.2/98, 31 January 1951) 

18 pp., mimeographed. 

In accordance with Ecosoc resolution 298 H (XI), the Secretary-General continued 
his examination of the problem of co-ordination of inland transport (by rail, road and 
inland waterway) and gives a survey of international work in this field since the Fourth 
Session of the Commission (cf. Bulletin No. 4, 1950, p. 579). 

The report comments on the work of the various international organizations 
(ILO, ICC, International Railway Congress Association) and of regional organizations 
(ECE, ECAFE, the Central and Southern Africa Transport Conference, the Inter- 
national Railway Union and the Pan-American Railway Congress Association). In 
addition, the Secretary-General reports on recent progress achieved in various countries 
and on post-war tendencies with respect to co-ordination of inland transport. In his 
conclusions, the Secretary-General suggests sending a circular to Governments request- 
ing them for information on the administration of inland transport, on the existence 
of competition between the various means of inland transport and on the degree of 
co-ordination of these means, and on current studies on the subject. 


Population and Migration 


Information on. Co-operation in the Field of Migration Programmes of the United Nation and 
Specialized Agencies. Report of the Secretary-General (E/1685, 11 July 1950). 
31 pp., mimeographed. 
Following upon Ecosoc resolution 156/VII/ on co-operation in this fiel dand a repurt 
submitted to Ecosoc during its Ninth Session, the Secretary-General gives a compa- 
rative review of these activities as envisaged in the 1949-1950 programmes of UN and 
the Specialized Agencies. The report contains the following information: (a) UN 
activities in connexion with the status of aliens and migrants’ welfare, assistance to 
indigent aliens, enforcement abroad of maintenance obligations, simplification of 
administrative precedures for migrants, problems of displaced persons and refugees, 
problem of the assimilation of immigrants into national life, consultation with non- 
governmental organizations, regional activities of UN, investigations of the trends, 
causes and consequences of migration and, lastly, technical assistance; (b) activities 
of ILO, FAO, WHO, the International Bank, Unesco and IRO (cf. doc. E/1341 and 
Bulletin No. 3, 1950, p. 413). 


Recognition and Enforcement Abroad of Decisions relating to Maintenance Obligations. Social 
Commission, Seventh Session, E/CN.5/236/Add.2, 15 February 1951. Inter 
national Institute for the Unification of Private Law; Memorandum regarding the 
observations made on the draft convention by Governments, specialized agencies 
and non-governmental organizations. 13 pp., mimeographed. 

The work programme for 1952-53 in the social field includes an enquiry into assistance 
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to indigent aliens and the enforcement abroad of maintenance obligations (cf. docu- 
ments E/CN.5/240 Add.1 and E/CN.5/236). The International Institute for the 
Unification of Private Law in Rome submitted a report on this subject to the Social 
Commission. This report contains an examination of the problems raised by some of 
the Governments consulted, as well as observations on the various articles of the draft 
convention. The text of the articles appears in the annex. The Institute asserts 
that a large majority of the governments and organizations consulted have in prin- 
ciple declared in favour of the plan, some of them suggesting certain amendments (cf. 
document E/CN.5/.236/Add. 1: comments by the United Kingdom). 


Social Questions 


| Forced Labour and Measures for Its Abolition. Report by the Secretary-General (E/1885, 
28 December 1950, E/1885/Corr.1, 10 January 1951). 25 pp., mimeographed. 
Cf. Bulletin No. 3, 1950, p. 416. 

| In his introduction, the Secretary-General of the United Nations describes the back- 
ground of the problem, considered in relation to the work of the United Nations and 
of ILO, and gives a brief analysis of the replies received from various governments 
under Ecosoc resolutions 195 (VIII) and 237 (IX) (cf. documents E/596, E/1150, 
B/1164, E/1171, E/1173, E/1194, E/1217, E/1222, E/1237, E/1337, E/1419, E/1484, 
E/1485, E/1488, E/1489, E/1588, E/1636, E/1671, E/1681 Ann. I). 

By 21 December 1950, 49 countries had replied to the above resolutions (40 Member 
States and 9 non-Member States), six Member States had acknowledged receipt of the 
communications despatched to them, and 23 countries neither sent replies nor 
» acknowledged receipt (14 Member States and nine non-Member States). 

With regard to the question of co-operation in an impartial enquiry, 32 Member 
States and six non-Member States expressed their readiness to co-operate in such an 
enquiry or to render assistance in some manner; five countries made no comments. 

As for the existence or non-existence or forced labour, 34 countries supplied infor- 
» mation regarding their territory, while others submitted constitutional, legislative and 
' other data and made reference to the ILO Convention of 28 June 1930, concerning 
forced or compulsory labour. 

The Secretary-General’s report, submitted to the Twelfth Session of the Council, 
reviews all the replies received from the countries in question with reference to these 
two basic problems. 


Draft Convention relating to the Status of Refugees. Second report of the ad hoc Committee 
on Refugees and Stateless Persons. Note by the Secretary-General (E/1886, 
Twelfth Session, 10 January 1951). 2 pp., mimeographed. Cf. Bulletin No. 4, 1950, 
P- 570. 

In pursuance of Ecosoc Resolution 319 B/XI, the ad hoc Committee met for the second 

time at Geneva in August 1950 and reconsidered, in accordance with its terms of 

reference, the draft convention relating to the Status of Refugees in the light of com- 

ments that had been received (documents E/AC.32/L.40; E/1814, E/1618 Annex I, 

E/1703, E/1704. Cf. ?Builetin No. 3, 1940, p. 430). In its first report dated 

25 August 1950 (E/1850 and annex) the Committee submitted a revised draft Con- 

vention and a revised draft Protocol relating to the Status of Stateless Persons. Both 

were submitted by the Secretary-General at the Fifth Session of the General Assembly, 
which adopted a resolution to convene at Geneva a conference of plenipotentiaries 
to complete the drafting of, and to sign, the Convention relating to the Status of Refugees 
and the Protocol relating to the Status of Stateless Persons. It also invited the UN 
High Commissioner for Refugees to participate in the work of the Conference. Cf. 
doc. A/1751 and A/1682 para. 15. Cf. for financial provisions for the Plenipoten- 
tiaries Conference documents A/1655, A/C. 3/442, 541 and 549. Cf. for information 
provided by the States on the problem of Stateless persons. in conformity with Ecosoc 
pepsin 319 BIII/XI, doc. E/1869 and Add. 1 to12. Cf. also documents A/1752 and 
/C.2/290. 
The various sections of the Convention relating to the Status of Refugees and of the 
Protocol relating to the Status of Stateless Persons are published—in view of their 
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definite adoption—in document A/Conf.2/1 of 12 March 1951 (p. 31). According ‘th 
to the latter draft the contracting States undertake to apply to Stateless Persons who ha 
are not covered by the Convention relating to Refugees, the basic provisions of this * 
Convention. Cf. Ecosoc resolution of 13 March 1951 (E/1948). the 
Report of the Commission on Narcotic Drugs, Fifth Session. (E/1889/Rev. 1, E/CN.»/ ~ 
216/Rev. 1, 18 January 1951.) 84 pp., mimeographed. — 
The Fifth Session of the Commission was taken up with the consideration of three major = 
proposals concerning the international control of narcotic drugs. — 
The first of these proposals (report of the ad hoc Committee of the Principal Opium. fF * efer 
Producing Countries, Ankara 1949 and New York 1950; report of the Joint Committee JB °°" 
of the Principal Opium-Producing Countries and of the Principal Drug-Manufac- -s 
turing Countries, Geneva, 1950) provides for the framing of an interim agreement to fields 
limit the production of opium to the world’s medical and scientific needs, and to ¢ 
establish for this purpose an international monopoly through which the trade in opium cond 
will be conducted. The Commission noted that substantial progress had already been (g) 0 
made in that direction and, in particular, that the principle of limitation of opium The : 
production had been accepted and that the quotas of production to be assigned to of the 
each country had been determined. At the same time, agreement had been reached G 
on the means of securing the limitation of opium production. In the absence of any Welfa 
agreement about the basic price at which the future internatioaal monepoly should E, 
conduct its operations, the Commission decided to resume consideration of that question The < 
at its Sixth Session in 1951, so that the interim agreement regarding the monopoly handi 
in question could be brought into force as speedily as possible. Tate 
The second proposal (Draft Convention prepared by the Secretary-General) was BP jnchuc 
concerned with a simplified and improved convention to replace the eight existing B ohte, 
instruments on narcotic drugs and limiting the production of raw materials. The & . TI 
single Draft Convention received detailed consideration and the question is to be B gion a 
brought up again at the Sixth Session of the Commission. | of blin 
The third and last proposal considered by the Commission (in the presence of B cayces 
representatives of Bolivia and Peru) was the problem of coca leaf chewing in Bolivia F 
and Peru (Report of the 1949 Commission of Enquiry to the Council). It was pro Fy, 
posed to control the distribution, to limit production and to eradicate the practice B with 2 
of coca leaf chewing in those countries. As the representatives of Bolivia and Peru & 4: the 
criticized the conclusions and recommendations of the Commission of Enquiry, the B primar 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs decided that its future report to the Council on the non-ga 
subject should include the observations of the Commission of Enquiry and the opinions BF mende 
expressed by the representatives of the two countries; the problem is to be dealt with BF igered 
in greater detail at the Seventh Session of the Commission, to enable recommendations FF of o41444 
to be submitted to Ecosoc as speedily as possible. The 
It was decided that the following matters should be given priority in the futur (b) ab 
work of the Division of Narcotic Drugs of the United Nations Secretariat: (a) functions BP Cgyncj 
directly related to the implementation of the international treaties on narcotic drugs; | 
(b) proposed interim agreement to limit the production of opium to medical and JR Need fo 
scientific needs; (c) single convention on narcotic drugs; (d) work consequent upon the . 
the report of the United Nations Commission of Enquiry on the Coca Leaf to the Con 
Economic and Social Council; (e) methods for determining the origin of opium by The Re 
chemical and physical processes. (IV) ws 
Proposals for Revision of the Work Programmes for the years 1952 and 1953. Social Commis sna 
sion, Seventh Session. Report of the Secretary-General (E/CN.5/240/Add.1, B a: the 
24 January 1951). 40 pp., mimeographed. and dev 
In determining its general programme of work, the Social Commission attached teteiorses 
great importance to maintaining flexibility in order to permit the adjustment o & ;. odex 
priorities to meet changing needs. It therefore recommended that, at each future the Cour 
session, the Commission make any necessary changes in the work programme for of the S 
the following year, as well as determine the programme for two years ahead (document H ty joe, , 
E/1678, Annex IV, paragraph 16). The Secretary-General presented his recommen: sama 
dations for a review of the general programme of work of the Commission, in compliance Secretary 
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with the procedure and methods adopted by the latter and approved by the Economic 
and Social Council. The first part of his Report dealt with the various technical aspects 
of the programme, and more specifically with: (a) direct assistance to requesting 
Governments (Advisory Social Welfare Services; cf. Bulletin No. 4, 1950, p. 602 and 
No. 1/1951, pp. 149 and 150); (b) technical information services legislative and ad- 
ministrative series: periodic reports on community, family and child welfare, and studies of 
social conditions and development programmes: periodical bulletins on housing and 
town and country planning, migrations, crime, social service: reference centres: social 
reference centre and housing and town and country planning reference centre; (c) 
consultation and co-operation. Part II, for the sake of convenience, gives an analysis 
of studies and recommendations under the headings of the Commission’s various 
fields of activity, namely: (a) community, child and family welfare; (b) social aspects 
of migration; (c) social defence; (d) rehabilitation of the handicapped; (e) social 
conditions and development programmes; (f) housing and town and country planning; 
(g) organization, administration and training for social welfare (cf. document A/1589). 
The annex gives a comparative survey of the results of the enquiry into the usefulness 
of the Migration Bulletin (document E/1678, Annex IV, paragraph 66). 
Cf. documents E/CN.5/240/Add.1, E/CN/5/246, E/1893, E/1911. 


Welfare of Blind Children. Memorandum by the Secretariat (Social Commission, 


E/CN.5/245, 26 January 1951). 24 pp., mimeographed. 
The Social Commission has passed several resolutions calling for studies on physically 
handicapped children (cf. document E/CN.5/165). At its Eleventh Session, the 
Economic and Social Council approved the Commission’s programme of work, which 
included an item on handicapped children, giving priority to the blind and partially- 


sighted [resolution 309E (XI)]. 


The Secretary-General’s memorandum deals with methods of work, the co-opera- 


' tion of Specialized Agencies (WHO, Unesco, ILO), extent of the problem (definition 


of blindness, proportion of blindness amongst children in relation to the total problem, 
causes of blindness, particular problems of partiaily-sighted children, special needs of 


© such children). 


In his conclusions, the Secretary-General notes that this problem cannot be dealt 


| with apart from the general problem of blindness, its causes, extent and treatment 


at the national and international levels. It is considered that the solution depends 
primarily on international co-operation with the Specialized Agencies concerned and 
non-governmental organizations with special knowledge in this field. It is recom- 
mended that the problems of blind and visually handicapped persons should be con- 
sidered as a whole, that statistics on the blind should be prepared and tha ta programme 
of study and co-ordination should be initiated. 

The annexes contain: (a) a questionnaire on blind and partially-sighted children; 
(b) a bibliography of the problem; and (c) a copy of a letter received from the World 
Council for the Welfare of the Blind (cf. also document E/CN.5/245/Add.1). 


Need for Regional Action in the Social Field Related to Economic Action Already Envisaged in 
the Appointment of Regional Commissions. Note by the Secretary-General (Social 
Commission, E/CN.5/247, 9 February 1951). 4 pp., mimeographed. 

The Regional Commissions set up by the Economic and Social Council [resolutions 36 

(IV) and 106 (VI)], in promoting economic activity in Asia, Europe and Latin America, 

have already taken fundamental social problems into account because of their close 

relationship with the problems with which these Commissions are primarily concerned. 

At the same time, the execution of the United Nations programme for social welfare 

and development has already entailed, and will no doubt increasingly entail, regional 

treatment of specific aspects of that programme. The Economic and Social Council, 
in order to integrate the social aspects of the work of the Regional Commissions with 
the Council’s social activities, adopted, at the Seventh Session, at the recommendation 
of the Social Commission, resolution 155/G (VII) requesting the Secretary-General 
to keep the Social Commission informed of such matters considered by the Regional 
Economic Commissions as should, in the judgment of these Commissions or of the 
Secretary-General, be brought to the attention of the Social Commission. In complying 
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with this resolution, the Secretary-General, considering the close inter-relationship 
of economic and social problems, presented to the Commission this note setting forth 
the relations between the United Nations Department of Social Affairs and the Executive 
Secretaries of ECAFE, ECE and ECLA in this field, together with economic studies 
and reports, submitted to the Regional Economic Commissions, dealing with certain 
social aspects of the problems involved (demographic changes and trends, conditions 
of work, vocational training, levels and patterns of consumption, housing, etc.). 


Trade Union Rights: Allegations regarding Infringements of Trade Union Rights. Twelfth 

Session, E/1937, 3 March 1951. 3 pp., mimeographed. 

In compliance with the provisions of Ecosoc resolution 277 (X), paragraph 4, the 
Secretary-General drew the attention of the Council to a series of allegations regarding 
infringements of trade union rights, transmitted by trade unions (E/1822 and Add.1 
to 5, E/1922 and E/1964). 

In its resolution of 28 February 1951, the Council decided to forward to the Govern- 
ing Body of the International Labour Office communications concerning the Nether- 
lands, Israel, Czechoslovakia, Hungary and Argentina (E/1882 and Add. 1 and 2); 
to request the U.S.S.R. to reply, not later than the following session of the Council, 
to the request addressed to it by the Secretary-General under resolution 277 (X), 
paragraph 2, sub-paragraph (c), with reference to the communication from the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade Unions (E/1882, IV); to request the Secretary- 
General to report to the Council concerning the reply received from the U.S.S.R.; 
to request him to bring to the attention of the competent authorities allegations regard- 
ing infringement of trade union freedom in Spain (E/1882, I), in Japan (E/1882, V 
and VI) and in Rumania (E/1882/Add. 1), as well as the provisions of resolution 
277 (X), under which allegations regarding the infringement of trade union rights 
may. be referred for examination to the Fact-Finding and Conciliation Commission 
on Freedom of Association, and to invite those authorities to submit their observations 
on the matter; to request the Secretary-General to report to the Council on the cir- 
cumstances in which the procedure laid down in the resolution in question is applicable 
to the above communications, having regard to the replies received from the three 
above-mentioned Governments; to note that the communication concerning France 
(E/1882, VII), with special reference to the trust territory of the Cameroons under 
French administration was already before the Trusteeship Council; and to request 
the Secretary-General in future to transmit to the Council only such communications 
from Governments or trade union or employers’ organizations regarding infringements 
of trade union rights as reach him not less than seven weeks before the opening of the 
Session. 


Permanent Court of Arbitration 


Report of the Administrative Board of the Permanent Court of Arbitration on the work of the 
Court, the Operation of the Administrative Services, and Expenditure during the Financial 
Year 1950. Fiftieth Year. International Office of the Permanent Court of Arbi- 
tration, The Hague, 1951, 32 pp. (no price quoted). 

This report gives a list of the countries signatory to the conventions on the peaceful 

settlement of international conflicts, and of subsequent accessions and ratification. 

It contains a brief description of the organization of the Court. The expenditure 

for 1950 and the budget for 1951 are annexed. The composition of the Court and of 

the various international commissions of enquiry or conciliation it has appointed are 
also given. Finally, the report lists the arbitration cases on which rulings have been 
given either by the Permanent Court of Arbitration or with the co-operation of its 

International Office. 
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Co-operation with Specialized Agencies 


Co-ordination of the Activities of the United Nations and Unesco relating to Freedom of Infor- 
mation. Report by the Secretary-General of the United Nations, prepared in 
collaboration with the Director-General of Unesco (Twelfth Session, E/1891, 
8 January 1951). 18 pp., mimeographed. 

The Secretary-General of the United Nations was requested by Ecosoc resolution 

331 B (XI) to prepare for the Council, in collaboration with the Director-General 

of Unesco, a report delimiting the respective activities of the two Organizations with 

a view to their co-ordination, including comparison of the terms of reference and 

programme of the Sub-Commission on Freedom of Information and of the Press with 

the Constitution and programme of Unesco. 

The report in question deals with the following matters: (a) field of action of the 
United Nations relating to freedom of information (Articles 1, 13, 55, 62, and 76 of the 
Charter; General Assembly resolutions 59 (I), 5 (I); Ecosoc resolutions g (II), 46 (IV) 
and 197 (VIII), document E/Conf.6/79) ; (b) programme of work of the Sub-Commission 
on Freedom of Information and of the Press (document E/1369); (c) Unesco’s field 
ofaction with regard to freedom of information (Preamble and Article 1 of the Constitu- 
tion of Unesco, the programme of Unesco for 1951, adopted by the Fifth Session of the 
General Conference of Unesco in 1950: Mass Communication); (d) co-operation 
between the United Nations and Unesco in activities relating to freedom of information 
(Agreement between the United Nations and Unesco, Ecosoc resolution 74 (V), 
document E/AC.7/SR.98, resolution 7.2212 adopted by the General Conference of 
Unesco at its Third Session, documents E/509, E/889, E/Conf.6/33, E/g14, E/1688 


and Add. 1, E/CN.4/Sub. 1/109); (e) delimitation and co-ordination of the respective 


activities of the United Nations and Unesco relating to freedom of information (Ecosoc 
resolution 324 (XI)). 

The Secretary-General of the United Nations and the Director-General of Unesco 
have agreed that the existing arrangements for co-operation and consultation between 
the two Secretariats, which in their opinion are highly satisfactory, should not only 
be continued, but, wherever possible, intensified. 

The annex gives a list of the documents for the Sub-Commission on Freedom of 
Information and of the Press (Sessions 1 to 4). 


Draft International Covenant on Human Rights and Measures of Implementation: Future Work 
of the Commission on Human Rights. Communications from various Specialized 
Agencies (E/1880/Add. 1 to 7, 26 January to 21 February 1951).12 pp., mimeo- 
graphed. Cf. Bulletin No. 1, 1951, p. 144. 

In response to the Secretary-General, who had drawn the attention of the Specialized 

Agencies to resolution 421 (V), Section E, paragraph (d), concerning the Draft Inter- 

national Covenant on Human Rights and Measures of Implementation : Future Work 

of the Commission on Human Rights (cf. document A/1620), with special reference 
to the methods by which the Specialized Agencies might co-operate with the Com- 
mission on Human Rights with regard to economic, social and cultural rights, these 
various Agencies communicated their opinions on the subject. The seven successive 

Memoranda by the Secretary-General contain the verbatim replies of these 

Specialized Agencies. 

Special mention should be made of the following: UPU merely quoted Articles 1, 
7,8 and 26 of the Universal Postal Convention of Paris, governing the exchange and 
circulation of postal consignments among the various countries constituting the Uni- 
versal Postal Union; ITU referred to Articles 29 and 30 of the International Telecom- 
munication Convention; WHO recalled the proclamation of the right to health in the 
preamble of its Constitution; Unesco’s opinions are set forth in document E/1752 
and those of IRO in document E/188o0. 

The opinions of the High Commissionner for Refugees are embodied in document 
E/CN.4/526, those of the International Group of Experts on the Prevention of Crime 
and the Treatment of Offenders in E/CN.4/523; the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions gives its views in document E/C.2/285, and the World Jewish 
Congress in document E/C.2/291. 
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The texts of proposals referred to the Commission on Human Rights under Sections 
B and F of General Assembly resolution 421 (V) and Ecosoc resolution of 23 February 
1951 (document E/1927) are published in document E/CN. 4/527 of 22 March 1951, 

For the future work of the Commission on Human Rights, readers are referred 
to documents E/1927 and E/1880/Add. 1-7. 


Status of Women 


Fiscal Laws as they affect Women (E/CN.6/156, 16 January 1951, pp. 4); Civil Liberties 
for Women (E/CN.6/157, 17 January 1951, p. 4); Women in Public Services and 
Functions (E/CN.6/158, 23 January 1951, p. 16), Commission on the Status of 
Women, Fifth Session, mimeographed. Cf. Bulletin No. 3, 1950, p. 416 and No. 4, 
1950, p. 585. 

At its Fourth Session, the Commission on the Status of Women adopted a resolution 

on the legal status and treatment of women [document E/1712 paragraph 42 (d)], 

requesting the Secretary-General to prepare a compilation and analysis of the replies 

from Governments to the questionnaire despatched to them on the subject. 

The Secretary-General, on the basis of information obtained from a number of 
Member States and non-governmental organizations over a period of more than three 
years, submitted to the Commission three tables dealing with the replies received on 
the following matters: 

(1) Fiscal laws as applied to women: country, identity of obligations and exemptions 
for men and women (for different categories of tax), payment of taxes (on capital 
and on income) by married women separately or jointly with their husbands, 
special comments. 

(2) Civil liberties for women: constitutional or legislative safeguards of civil liberties, 
fundamental freedoms, status before the courts and the right of men and women 
freely to choose a spouse, special observations. 

(3) Access of women to public services and functions: equal opportunities for men and 
women to enter the public service (recruitment, qualifications, examinations, 
quotas, types of positions open, duties, remuneration, promotion) and equal access 
to diplomatic and consular posts, religious positions in the civil service, teaching 
posts in the civil service, civil service positions for which only women are eligible 
representation of women on examination committees, civil service commissions in 
charge of appointments, identical retirement and allowance provisions for men and 
women civil servants; maternity benefits, special observations. 

Cf. also reports on the status of women in the non-self-governing territories (E/CN. 
6/159, 2 February 1951, pp. 3 and 22 tables), the status of women in Family Law: 
marriage, dissolution of marriage and separation, family relations (E/CN.6/165 of 
g March 1951, 37 pp.); participation of women in the Work of the United Nations: 
policy with respect to appointments to and promotions in the United Nations Secre- 
tariat, conditions of employment for women (as at 31 December 1950, the Head- 
quarters staff of the United Nations Secretariat, including consultants and staff paid 
by the hour, amounted to 3,320 persons of whom 1,351 were women) (E/CN.6/167 of 
19 March 1951). 

Cf. Report by the Secretary-General on measures taken in compliance with deci- 
sions adopted by the Commission on the Status of Women at its Fourth Session (May 
1950) (E/CN.6/161 of 14 February 1951, 12 pp., mimeographed). 


Technical Assistance 


Financing of Economic Development of Under-Developed Countries. Memorandum by the 
Secretary-General (Twelfth Session, E/1876, 21 December 1950), 8 pp., mimeo- 
graphed. Cf. Bulletin No. 3, 1950, pp. 412 and 415. 

This memorandum contains background information collected by the Secretariat 

in order to facilitate consideration by Ecosoc of the above financial problem in pur- 

suance of the resolution adopted by the General Assembly on 20 November 1950 

(doc. A/1541; cf. also doc. A/1345, A/1524, A/C.2SR.119-135 and Ecosoc Resolution 


294/XI). 
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The members of the Second Committee of the General Assembly were in general 
agreement on the following points: (a) an accelerated rate of economic development, 
particularly increased production is essential; (b) the necessary acceleration of develop- 
ment on the basis of their own plans and programmes will require both technical 
assistance and external financial aid; (c) accelerated development requires a more 
effective and sustained mobilization of domestic savings and an expanded and more 
stable flow of foreign finance; (d) the volume of private investment in underdeve- 
loped countries has not been adequate to meet the financial requirements for economic 
development and it will therefore be necessary to increase the flow of international 
public funds; (e) some basic development projects are not capable of being adequately 
serviced through existing sources of foreign finance. 

The memorandum reviews the proposals, submitted by the above committee during 
the examination of this question, which have a bearing upon economic development 
of under-developed countries; in particular, the need to deal with the present shortage 
of international loans for the financing of such development. The Secretariat gives 
a succinct summary of the various reports of the Committee on economic questions 
and of the work of the Sub-Commission on Economic Development as well as of 
some investigations made into this matter (documents E/CN.1/47, E/CN.1/65, 
E/1356, E/1357, Ecosoc resolutions E/221 IX and 222/IX, Ecosoc resolution 268/X/, 
294 XI/and 295/XI, resolution 306/4/ of the General Assembly, documents E/CN. 
1/80, E/1759, A/1304, resolution of the General Assembly, 12 December 1950). 

Cf. also documents E/16g90 on methods of financing such economic development 
(18 May 1950) and E/C.2/287. 


United Nations Programme of Technical Assistance. Report by the Secretary-General, 
(E/1893, 9 January 1951), 99 pp. mimeographed. Cf. Bulletin No. 3, 1950, pp. 412, 
414-15 and 420; No. 4, 1950, pp. 564-65 and 576; No. 1, 1951, pp. 139-40. 

The technical assistance provided by UN, in accordance with resolutions by the 

General Assembly and Ecosoc, includes advisory social welfare services (General 

Assembly, Resolution 58/1/revised), technical assistance for economic development 

(General Assembly, Resolution 200/III); training in public administration (General 

Assembly, Resolution 245/III); and the expanded programme of technical assistance 

for economic development of under-developed countries (Ecosoc, Resolution 222 A/IX). 

To provide for the efficient operation of the technical assistance programmes of the 

United Nations and to assist their co-ordination with similar programmes of the Spe- 

cialized Agencies, the Secretary-General established a Technical Assistance Adminis- 

tration on 31 July 1950. In compliance with the terms of the above resolutions 

(cf. documents E/CN. 5/193 and Add. 1, E/1174; E/1335/Add. 1 to 3, E/1576, E/1700 

and Add. 1; E/1708), the Secretary-General presents a report covering the activities 

of these branches of technical assistance during the whole or part of 1950 (technical 
assistance for economic development). 

The Report covers (a) advisory social welfare activities (general, services supplied 
to Governments during 1950, fellowships, conferences and seminars, financing) ; (b) 
technical assistance for economic development (expert advice, fellowships, dissemi- 
nation of technical information, financing) ; (c) technical assistance in public ad- 
ministration (general, seminar on public personnel management, fellowships and 
scholarships, dissemination of technical information, financing). 

The appendices include—in addition to a map showing the distribution of technical 
assistance in 1950—tables showing: experts assigned to technical assistance; holders of 
the various fellowships in the above-mentioned branches of technical assistance; 
Various programmes of fellowships (analytical tables according to recipient country 
or fields of study). 

The measures taken and suggestions made by the Secretary-General to ensure 
efficient and centralized management of the technical assistance programme have 
been noted and approved by Ecosoc (resolution of 10 March 1951, document E/1951). 


Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance. Second report of the Technical Assistance 
Board to the Technical Assistance Committee (E/1911, 24 January 1951). 82 pp. 
mimeographed. 
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This report covers the period from 1 July—31 December 1950, and is thus concerned 
with the period of transition from the planning to the operational stage of the pro. 
gramme. The TAB describes the requests and agreements for technical assistang 
in connexion with the expanded programme, presenting them in the form of comparative 
tables. It then lists the various activities, on the national scale (with a table showing 
the countries concerned) and on the regional scale. Finally, in a section dealing 
with its general policy, the TAB gives information regarding the planning of technical 
assistance, operational questions, relations with bilateral or regional programmes of 
a similar nature, and financial and administrative questions. 

There are three appendices, dealing with the following subjects: contributions 
received as at 31 December 1950; financial data relating to activities under the Expanded 
Programme; and planning and budgeting for the Expanded Programme. Cf. docu. 
ments E/1920 and E/1947. 


Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance, Second Report of the Technical Assistance Com. 
mittee. First and Second Parts (Twelfth Session, E/1920, 17 February 1951 and 
Add. 1 of 28 February 1951). 8 and 6 pp., mimeographed. 

TAC at its 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th and roth meetings in February (documents E/TAC/SR§ 

to 10) considered the following documents: Report of TAB (document E/1911), state. 

ment by the Chairman of TAB on costs to be borne by recipient Governments (docu- 
ment E/TAC/R.8), monthly lists of requests for assistance addressed to the participat- 

ing organizations (E/TAC/R. 4,5,6,7 and 9). 

The Report (First Part) is under the four following headings: (a) form and content 
of future reports (the committee decided to set up a sub-committee of three to consult 
with the Secretary-General and TAB and to make recommendations to the committee 
at its next meeting regarding the specific types of information which should be included 
in future reports of the Board); (b) specific points regarding activities of individual 
participating organizations under the expanded programme (UNO, Unesco, ILO); 
(c) functions of resident technical assistance representatives and the relationship 
between such representatives and the participating organizations; (d) functions of 
TAB in reviewing the activities of participating organizations in relation to the technical 
assistance needs of recipient countries; (e) local costs to be borne by recipient Govern 
ments; (f) payment of contributions to special account; (g) remuneration of experts 
employed under the expanded programme (document E/TAC/L.4); (h) programme 
for 1952; (i) participation of ILO in the expanded programme. 

The second part of the Report deals with the following problems: local costs to be 
borne by recipient Governments (document E/TAC/L.5 and 7), remuneration of 
experts (document E/TAC/L.6), technical assistance to Libya (General Assembly 
Resolutions 387/V and 398/V), programme for 1952, further examination of financial 
arrangements and arrangements for the distribution of funds. 


II. SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Action Against Unemployment. Geneva, 1950. 260 pp. ($1.50, 9/-). 

Faced with the increase in unemployment, the International Labour Conference 
meeting in June and July, 1949, adopted a resolution requesting the Governing Body 
of the International Labour Office to prepare a comprehensive report on the question. 
The first part of the report, dealing with the extent and nature of unemployment, 
gives a general picture of unemployment since the war. It is clear from this that 
unemployment does not take the same form in all the countries affected ; the underlying 
factors in the economic situation of certain countries, Germany (bi-zone), Belgium, 
United States of America and Italy, are specially analysed, since these countries illus- 
trate the main types of unemployment at present prevailing. In none of them has 
unemployment taken the same form as it did, in general, during the 10 years preceding 
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the war. In the United States, there have been changes in the pattern of the total 
national demand. In Belgium, the effects of increasing international competition 
are to be seen in certain industries. Southern Italy and parts of the Bi-zone are 
suffering from under-employment due to a scarcity of capital and resources in relation 
to the size of the population. 

The second part of the report deals with means of combating unemployment. 
The various features of unemployment benefit and allowance systems are studied in 
turn: scope of protection, definition of contingency, qualifying period, waiting period, 
rate and duration of benefits, organization, sources of revenue, method of computing 
and rates of contribution, the Swedish Unemployment Bill, migrants’ rights to benefits. 
Generally speaking, the legislation on this matter has scarcely changed since 1939, and 
the same shortcomings as before the war are still to be noted. These are: the absence 
of unemployment insurance schemes in many countries, unduly long periods of quali- 
fication, the very low level of benefits provided and their short duration. It would 
seem, however, that even increased unemployment insurance is not enough to prevent 
the suffering due to unemployment; some type of assistance scheme is also necessary. 
It is obvious that all these measures would be inadequate in the event of general 
unemployment arising from a deficiency of aggregate demand; more general measures 
are necessary to maintain or raise the level of investment or consumption. Such full 
employment policies entail very substantial Government expenditure, which cannot 


s always be financed by orthodox financial methods. There is at present no question 


of general unemployment, and limited measures might prove reasonably effective. 
In particular, the main efforts should be devoted to improving the organization of 
the employment market by suitable employment services. Such services should have 
access to wide sources of information to enable them to have the essential data available 
when deciding on their recruitment policy. Vocational guidance and employment 
counselling are of great importance in the carrying out of this policy. The main factor 
is still the mobility of labour, as between industries and as between areas. Mobility 
can be increased by a co-ordinated programme covering training, re-training, rehabi- 
litation and housing, the various parts of which are examined in detail. Geographic- 
ally more restricted measures are necessary in the case of the depressed areas. A 
regional depression may be due to technical changes or to the limitation of the dernand 
fora particular commodity. In addition to the variation of production, more general 
action (town-planning, provision of amenities in country areas) may bring about 
considerable improvements, as has been shown in the United Kingdom. 

The report devotes considerable space to the special problems of the less de- 
veloped areas with which jthe United Nations are concerned. ‘A basic character- 
istic of the employment situation in the less developed countries is that, although 
most of the working population are engaged in productive pursuits, the total amount 
of work done, measured in man-hours, is far below what the population is potentially 
capable of doing.” This is a chronic problem in agriculture, a problem of under- 
employment, the main factors of which are seasonal unemployment and the high 
labour requirements in agriculture. Each of these factors is studied in detail, together 
with measures likely to improve the situation, in particular, the development of rural 
industries, public works, the encouragement of mixed farming, facilities for seasonal 
migration, land settlement, and, above all, industrialization and suitable population 
policy. International policy to combat unemployment is concerned, firstly, with the 
safeguarding of the balance of payments between various countries, as an essential 
condition for healthy international trade. Secondly, the United Nations and the 
Specialized Agencies are doing extremely important work by means of technical 
assistance, the promotion of migration, international commodity agreements, etc. The 
conclusion of the report sums up systematically the various factors involved in a full 
employment policy which are to be deduced from the foregoing analyses. 


Trente ans de combat pour la justice sociale. 1919-49. Geneva, 1950, 179 pp., (Sw. frs. 
1.20). 

This slim volume gives a summary account of the aims and activities of ILO in the 

first 30 years of its life. The first edition, which ran to 10,000 copies, was sold out in 

two months; this second edition is a reprint of the first, without substantial changes. 
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The work begins with an historical sketch of the century leading up to the Treaty 
of Versailles. ILO originally worked under the auspices of the League of Nations, 
although it had a large degree of independence. The duties assigned to it covered 
a wide field and were absolutely unprecedented: the regulation of hours of work and 
the establishment of a maximum in this respect; labour recruitment; action againg 
unemployment; the guarantee of a reasonable living wage ; precautions against oc. 
cupational diseases and industrial accidents; protection of children, adolescents and 
women; old-age and disability pensions; freedom of association, etc. The second 
chapter deals with the aims and activities of ILO. It consists of three main bodies; 
the International Labour Conference, the Governing Body and the International 
Labour Office. The first is the General Assembly of the Member States, to which each 
country sends four delegates: two Government representatives, one representative of 
employers and one representative of workers, the two latter being appointed in consul. 
tation with the respective organizations concerned. ‘The Governing Body has a mem. 
bership of 32, 16 representing Governments and the remainder equally divided between 
employers and workers; it is responsible for carrying out the Conference’s decisions 
and meets three or four times a year. The International Labour Office is the per. 
manent Secretariat of the Organization, whose work covers all the five continents (it 
has at present 60 Member States). The next chapter shows how various problems are 
examined by ILO, how they are submitted to the Conference, and how the conventions 
and recommendations arrived at by the latter are applied in practice. There follows 
an analysis of ILO’s activities to promote international co-operation, and a study of 
the indirect influence it exercises by acting as a focus of thought and an information 
centre, and by bringing employers and workers from different countries into contact 
and personal touch with one another. Action for the protection of freedom, dignity 
and economic security, for the safeguarding of the health of workers, for the improve- 
ment of working conditions in the various trades and industries and, lastly, for the 
promotion of international social unity, are dealt with in the following chapters. The 
last chapter explains the limitations of ILO’s activities and resources. This handbook 
describing the functions and work of the International Labour Organization ends with 
various documents bearing on its aims and objects, a list of international labour con- 
ventions from 1919 to 1950, and a bibliohraphy. 


Report of the Director-General. First item on the agenda. International Labour Con- 

ference, Thirty-Fourth Session, Geneva, 1951. 155 pp. (no price given). 
This report by the Director-General is concerned with the question of wages under 
conditions of full employment. The first chapter deals with the general economic 
situation in 1950 in various parts of the world; it shows how swift economic develop- 
ment depends largely on the efforts and policies of Governments. In the second chapter 
the Director-General sets out to define the broad principles of a wages policy which, 
while safeguarding the freedom of the individual, would ensure the avoidance of 
any wage-induced inflation under conditions of fullemployment. The third chapter, 
describes the development of various aspects of social policy during 1950, and draws 
attention to the rupture in this field caused by the outbreak of hostilities in Korea. The 
last chapter deals with the activities of ILO, describes its many fields of work and 
makes recommendations for the future. In his conclusion, the Director-General of 
ILO stresses the need for his organization to bring together, in common purpose, 
diverse peoples from all over the world. 


Financial and Budgetary Questions. Second item on the agenda. International Labour 
Conference, Thirty-Fourth Session, Geneva, 1951. 94 pp. (no price given). 
The Budget Estimates for 1952, prepared by the Director-General, were submitted 
to the Finance Committee at the 114th Session of the Governing Body (March 1951). 
They amount to over $6,000,000, making allowance for the minus salary differential 
for the Geneva staff (five per cent less than the United Nations salaries paid in New 
York) and for the establishment of a post of Deputy Director-General. The discussion 
of the Budget revealed a wide divergence of views in the Governing Body; the members 
of the workers’ group considered the Budget too small, while the members of the 
employers’ group considered it too high. Another difficult financial problem arises in 
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© connexion with the scale of contributions of Member States for 1952. 





e Treaty The six possible 


Nations, Ii scales prepared by the Office were calculated in accordance with the methods used by 
Covered HR the United Nations Contributions Committee. 

vork and q The present volume, which is the basic document for the Second Item on the Agenda 
be Sains He of the Conference, contains two reports by the Finance Committee and the report 
wiige: _ of the Allocations Committee. 

> second : : . : 

. bodies: FE Summary of Reports on Unratified Conventions and on Recommendations (Article 19 of the Con- 
national stitution). Third item on the agenda. International Labour Conference. Thirty- 
ich each Fourth Session, Geneva, 1951. 86 pp. (no price given). _ 

tative of JE. Article 19 of the Constitution of the International Labour Organization prescribes that 
consul States Members shall be required to submit to the International Labour Office reports 
a mem. 0” unratified conventions and on recommendations. The reports analysed in this 
between Volume cover the period from 1932 to 1947 and deal with three conventions and five 
lecisions | Tecommendations concerning the protection of dockers against accidents, vocational 
the per f training and apprenticeship, and labour inspection. 

rents (it : 

lems are Report of the Committee of Experts on the Application of Conventions and Recommendations 
ventions fF — (Articles 19 and 22 of the Constitution). Third item on the agenda. Report III 


‘follows fF (Part IV). International Labour Conference. Thirty-Fourth Session, 56 pp. 


study of F (no price given). 

rmation— The Committee had before it the following matters: reports by Governments on 
contact conventions ratified by them; report by Governments on the application of these 
dignity J conventions in non-metropolitan territories; information communicated by Govern- 


nprove- — ments on the measures taken to ensure the application of certain conventions and 
for the recommendations; and, lastly, reports by Governments on unratified conventions 
s. The — and certain recommendations determined by the Governing Body. The present 
ndbook fF report gives detailed consideration to each of these items and contains recommen- 
ds with F dations regarding the application of conventions and recommendations. 

ur con- 


eae 


Objectives and Minimum Standards of Social Security. Fourth item on the agenda. Inter- 
national Labour Conference. Thirty-Fourth Session, Geneva, 1951. 346 pp. 
(no price given). 

- Following the usual double-discussion procedure, the present report deals with the 
' replies of 24 Governments to a questionnaire of 13 June 1950, supplementing a pre- 


ir Con- 


; under 








a - liminary report already published. The first chapter reproduces the questionnaire 
a °P’ fF and the replies of the various Governments; Chapter II systematically analyses these 
hapter ie replies. With regard to the form the international regulations should take, a clear 


which, a majority was in favour of a convention, and 18 Governments out of the 24 which 
nce of _ replied supported the principle of the minimum standard and the advanced standard 
hapter, for: (a) the persons protected; (b) the right to benefits; (c) the nature or value of 


draws | benefits and their duration. Special concessions were provided for the under- 
The | developed countries. The majority of replies were in favour of the list proposed in the 
rk and J questionnaire and referred to nine branches of social security which should be covered 
eral of _ by the convention. However, the fixing of terms for the ratification of this convention 
urpose, F proved a highly complex problem on which Governments held widely differing views. 


_ As regards technical considerations, many minor problems were raised by the deter- 
| mination of clauses relating to the persons to be protected, medical benefits, normal 
sabout | tates and the duration of cash benefits, the right to benefit, the right of appeal, financial 

f ' resources and administration. However, the proposed conclusions, reproduced in 
mitted Chapter III, were dictated by a number of basic considerations. The widely varying 


1951). IM social, economic and geographical situations of member countries necessitate the 
rential ) framing of a very flexible convention, if its ratification by the greatest possible number 
n New of Governments is to be facilitated. Moreover, there already exist certain interna- 
) tional regulations for social security, the success of which justifies renewed efforts for 

the revision of instruments now in existence. The replies which the International 
of the JF Labour Office received from Canada, Egypt, Mexico and Portugal after the deadline 
‘ise; Hi) are reproduced in the appendix. 
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Co-operation between Public Authorities and Employers’ and Workers’ Organizations. Sixth 
item on the agenda. International Labour Conference. Thirty-Fourth Session, 
Geneva, 1951. 168 pp. (no price given). 

The war had already begun when the International Labour Organization first turned 
its attention (1940) to the problem dealt with in the present report. Although co. 
operation is of special importance during hostilities, it nevertheless has a permanent 
importance which accounts for the inclusion of “Freedom of association and industrial 
relations” on the agenda of the Conference at its Thirtieth Session (June 1947). The 
main body of the present report consists of replies to a questionnaire (November 1947) 
and to a complementary circular letter (1950). In accordance with the lay-out 
usually adopted by the International Labour Office, the first chapter gives all replies 
received from Governments, dealing with each question separately, whilst Chapter I] 
analyses these replies. ‘The draft conclusions reproduced in Chapter IV and com. 
mented upon in Chapter III are based on this analysis. It seems that co-operation may 
be established at three different levels (the level of the undertaking, the level of industry 
and the national level). Most Governments, whilst approving the principle of co. 
operation, hope that the recommendation adopted will be as flexible as possible and 
applicable to a wider field. The divergencies of views on this matter are due to the 
very wide diversity of national systems; accordingly, apart from a declaration of prin- 
ciples, the recommendation can suggest little more than a few basic directives regarding 
the establishment, membership, organization, responsibilities and operation of bodies 
for co-operation. Furthermore, at the national level, the actual establishment of 
permanent bodies is left to the discretion of Governments. The directives laid down 
are, in fact, intended merely as a guide to governments and interested groups in 
developing their methods of co-operation. 


Equal Remuneration for Men and Women Workers for Work of Equal Value. Seventh item 
on the agenda. International Labour Conference. Thirty-Fourth Session, 
Report VII (2), Geneva, 1951. 8g pp. (no price given). 

The present report, which is a continuation of Report VII (1), first reproduces the 
observations of Governments on the draft convention and recommendation prepared 
by the International Labour Office. The analysis of these replies reveals the broad 
attitude of various Governments to the principle of equal pay which is a veritable 
touchstone of social policy. The third chapter gives the draft texts which, after 
modification in the light of the replies of Governments, will be used as a basis for the 
second discussion of the question by the conference at its Thirty-Fourth Session. 


Minimum Wage-Fixing Machinery in Agriculture. Eighth item on the agenda. _Inter- 
national Labour Conference; Thirty-Fourth Session, Geneva 1951. 29 pp. 
(no price quoted). 

In accordance with its usual procedure, ILO prepared and communicated to Govern 
ments a draft convention and a draft recommendation regarding minimum wage-fixing 
machinery in agriculture [report VIII (1)]. The first chapter of the present volume 
contains the observations by the various Governments; the second chapter, a short 
analysis of these observations, and a discussion of the amendments to be made to the 
original texts. The third chapter contains the revised version of the texts in question, 
in both English and French, for a second discussion by the Conference. 


Record of the Third Session. Coal Mines Committee. (Pittsburg, April 1949). Geneva, 
1951, 116 pp. (no price quoted). 
The Committee’s Agenda, drawn up by the Governing Body included the following 
items, on each of which a report was drawn up: (a) general report; (b) protection of 
young workers employed underground in coal mines; (c) retraining of physically 
incapacitated workers; (d) hours of work in coal mines. The first part of this record 
contains a list of members of delegations (nine tripartite delegations and one partial 
delegation), of observers, organizations represented, the delegation of the Governing 
Body, and the various organs of the committee. The second part contains the records 
of the plenary meetings held by the committee; the third part contains, as annexés, 
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the reports of the Steering Committee, the reports of the Sub-Committee on hours 
of work, the reports of the other Sub-Committees, and the final text of the resolutions 
and communications adopted by the Coal Mines Committee. 


General Report. Coal Mines Committee. Fourth Session, Geneva, May 1951. 108 pp. 
(no price quoted). 

In accordance with the decisions of the Governing Body of ILO, this report deals with 
the effect given to the conclusions adopted at the Third Session of the committee, as a 
result either of action by the organization itself in connexion with coal-mining, or of 
action taken by Governments and the industry. The latter section includes, in parti- 
cular, measures for the protection of young workers employed underground in coal 
mines and the vocational retraining of physically incapacitated miners. Chapter II 
is sub-divided into six sections, giving a general balance sheet for the coal-mining 
industry throughout the world and dealing successively with the development of 
production (1948-50), employment and output, the coal market, international co-ope- 
ration, industrial relations (particularly the series of strikes in the coal-mining industry 
in the United States of America), and some recent technical and social developments; 
itends with a general summary, emphasizing the relationship between social problems 
and productivity. 


Productivity in Coal Mines. Coal Mines Committee. Fourth Session, Geneva, May 1951, 

178 pp. (no price quoted). 

The problem of output has always been one of the main concerns of the Coal Mines 
Committee. The present report, though of considerable importance, cannot of course 
be regarded as a complete exposition of this particularly difficult and complex question; 
it must be considered as a first examination, the chief purpose of which is to enable 
the committee to indicate whether it wishes the study to be continued, and in what 
direction. 

The very problem of defining and measuring productivity in coal mines is still 
far from a satisfactory solution. The report, however, makes a distinction between 
the productivity of “direct labour’’ and that of “indirect labour” (covered in the idea 
of “general overheads”), and subsequently dealing solely with the first concept, as the 
only figures available relate to “output per man-shift”. It is emphasized, never- 
theless, that there is room for improvement in the methods of statistical analysis. The 
second chapter contains a collection of the main statistics available on production, 
the labour force and output (underground and underground plus surface) for 1937, 
1947, 1948, and 1949. Chapter III is the most important section of the work. Under 
the heading of ‘factors influencing productivity’’, it reviews all the main productivity 
problems, beginning with natural conditions (nature of the deposits, natural compo- 
sition of the coal, working conditions adopted in relation to the nature of the deposits), 
and technical problems (methods of working, mechanization, modernization, safety, 
etc.). The human problems affecting output are next considered: organization and 
management, working conditions (wages in general, piece rates and wage systems, 
quality bonuses, attitude of the workers, industrial relations, vocational guidance and 
training, the labour force, trade union action and social atmosphere). 

After these important but somewhat technical considerations, Chapter IV attempts 
to make a general survey, determining the relative importance of the various factors, 
which are, incidentally, closely interrelated. In conclusion, emphasis is laid on the 
influence of production targets on output and on the importance of international 
collaboration in this matter (suggesting, for instance, that a joint international mission 
might study output in the American coal mines). A list of points suggested for dis- 
cussion, and appendices reproducing questionnaires and working papers, complete the 
study. 





First Ten-Yearly Report on the Working of the Convention concerning the Creation of Mininyr 
Wage-Fixing Machinery, 1928. Governing Body, Committee on the Applicatio; 
of Conventions and Recommendations. Ten-yearly reports on the application oj 
conventions in force (replies received from Governments). 114th Session, G3 
114/CACR/D.4, Geneva, February 1951. 15 pp., mimeographed. 

ILO publishes the observations of the Governments of certain Member States whic 

suggest modifications toits plan for ten-yearly reports upon the convention in questig, 

(Art. 9 of the Standing Orders of the [LO Governing Body). Since no suggestions relg. 

ing to the revision of the Convention were received, the revision in whole or in part j 

not considered desirable for the moment. Concrete suggestions for modifications tj 

parts of the plan are annexed. 
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Report of the International Organizations Committee. Governing Body, 114th Session, : 


G.B. 114/14/25, 6-10 March 1951. 14 pp., mimeographed. 
The Report deals with the following questions: concentration of effort and resource; 
of UN and Specialized Agencies (Recommendation of the committee: ILO will b: 
prepared to take its full share in co-operative action and will give prompt and sympa. 
thetic consideration to any further proposals which may be put forward by the Counail 


concerning broad priorities. In addition to informing UN of the action taken tf 


review the 1952 programme in the light of the recommendations of Ecosoc and the 
General Assembly, the Director-General should also communicate to UN a statement 
explaining the manner in which the Governing Body reviews priorities within the ILO 
programme and ensures concentration of the efforts and resources of ILO on the mos 
urgent tasks on a continuing basis) ; relations with the Council of Europe; full employ. 
ment; recognition by UN of the representation of a Member State; proposed Covenant 
on Human Rights (recommendation by the Committee; the Governing Body should 
appoint a tripartite delegation, including one member from each group, which would 
be available for consultation in connexion with the drafting of articles on economic and 
social rights within the competence of ILO). 

Appended are the following: extract from the report of the Co-ordination Committee 
of Ecosoc dealing with priorities approved by the Council on g August 1950; Reso- 
lution concerning Concentration of Effort and Resources, adopted by the General 
Assembly of UN on 1 December 1950, and the Resolution concerning the recognition 
by UN of the representation of a Member State, adopted by the General Assembly 


of UN on 14 December 1950. 


Foop AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 


Meat and Livestock. Commodity Reports. 29 December 1950. 28 pp., ($.25). 

In its task of compiling statistics FAO has met with particular difficulty on the subject 
of meat production, as the lack of generally accepted standards (especially concerning 
pork) makes comparison difficult on an international scale. The figures given for 
Eastern Europe are based on approximate estimates only, and statistical facilities in 
South America do not yet permit of reliable and detailed figures. It appears that 
meat production in the main producing areas in 1950 was 10 per cent the pre-war 
average and showed an appreciable increase over the 1948 and 1949 figures. The 
greater part of the international trade in meat and livestock is transacted in terms of 
soft currency. After a brief description of the present situation in the chief exporting 
and importing countries, the Report summarizes the main points of the more important 
bilateral contracts and examines the question of prices. There has been a general 
improvement in consumption, although the effects of war have not yet been completely 
removed, for instance, in Eastern and Western Europe. While prospects, of course, 
depend on weather conditions, a general increase in the volurne of production and 
exports is to be expected and prices may rise as the result of rearmament. Detailed 


statistical tables are also given. 
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Full Employment. (E/1888, 9 January 1951.) 2 pp., mimeographed. 

At its Eleventh Session, on 13 and 14 November 1950, the Council of FAO adcpted 
resolutions related to Ecosoc resolution 290/IX/ of 15 August 1950 on Full Employ- 
ment: FAO offers its full collaboration in the collection and analysis of information 
relating to food and agriculture (including fisheries and forestry) required for studies 
to be undertaken and reports to be prepared on the subject; puts at the disposal of 
the United Nations Secretary-Gencral all material which it obtains from Member 
Governments on their agricultural programmes and targets or forward estimates, 
collected as part of the regular work of FAO. Recognizing the vital interest and 
primary concern of FAO in the agricultural and social aspects of the project covered 


' by Ecosoc resolution 290/XI/, FAO points out that two-thirds of the world’s population 
Pare engaged in agriculture, and draws to the attention of Ecosoc the far-reaching 
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)products and therefore upon the relation between employment and land tenure and 


farm mechanization upon the problems of partial and temporary employment in rural 


S areas, and of surplus rural labour in certain countries and insufficient labour in others; 


upon the constantly changing equilibrium in employment in the various economic 
fields, both rural and urban. FAO has therefore decided to re-examine the problem 
of full employment in relation to agriculture and to collaborate as fully as possible 
in the United Nations study on full employment. 

Cf. Bulletin No. 3, 1950, p. 416. 


Unirep Nations EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION! 


' Definition and Aims of United Nations’ and Specialized Agencies’ Fellowship Programmes. 


Committee of Experts on the Exchange of Persons Programme, EXP/25, 8 February 
1951. 12 pp., offset. 


/ The document includes the text of an address by M. Gonzalo Abad, Head of the 
Division of Information and Planning, Exchange of Persons Service delivered at the 
» meeting of the Committee of Experts on the exchange of persons programme (Havana, 
' December 1950). 


The United Nations have been led to organize exchanges of persons in order to 


‘promote international understanding. The Specialized Agencies which, following 


the United Nations themselves, had particularly distinguished themselves in this respect 
were WHO, ILO, and Unesco. (From 1947 to 1950, Unesco granted 147 fellowships 
to 38 Member States, for the study of Librarianship, Museums, Ethnology and Arche- 
ology, Education, Natural Sciences, Social Sciences and Mass Media.) As every 
Specialized Agency was working in its particular field, it was felt necessary to define the 
spheres of study for which each organization was to grant international fellowships. 
It was therefore decided by the Technical Working Group that the United Nations 
would offer fellowships for Social Service or subjects connected with economic deve- 


& lopment; WHO for Medical Sciences; ILO for Industrial Relations, Social Security and 


related questions; and Unesco for Fundamental and Technical Education, Science, 
Libraries and Museums, and Mass Media. 

The exchanges arranged were of four types: international fellowships, exchanges 
of teachers, exchanges of workers, and exchanges of young people. 

The report deals with the following questions: Unesco information centre (cf. 
documents Unesco /EXP/Conf.4/2 and 4/3), special problems in the administration 
ofinternational fellowships (document Unesco EXP/Conf.4/4), interchange of teachers, 
exchanges of workers, exchanges of young people, legal obstacles to the free movement 
of persons, fellowships under the technical assistance programme, and a regional 
seminar in Latin America. 


Unesco Technical Assistance Programme. (TA/5, 7 February 1951.) 32 pp., offset. 
Adetailed account of Unesco’s activities in the field of technical assistance (arranged 
according to country) up to 31 December 1950. 


‘See also Book Review. 





During 1950 Unesco signed agreements relating to the expanded Technical Assis. 
tance Programme with the following countries: Ceylon, Colombia, Ecuador, India, 
Indonesia, Iraq, Iran, Lebanon, Liberia, Libya, Mexico, Pakistan, Thailand. Under 
these agreements Unesco will send 52 experts and 15 technicians to Libya. Unesco 
has in fact appointed or put forward candidates for 21 vacancies for experts and has 
appointed one technician. 

Unesco is in the course of investigating new requests for technical assistance which 
have come from the 11 following countries: Afghanistan, Bolivia, Brazil, Costa Rica, 
Egypt, Guatemala, Iraq, Philippines, Salvador, Thailand, Turkey. 

The report reviews these requests, the estimated expenditure, problems of co-ordi. 
nation and the relation between the assistance requested and the economic develop. 
ment of the country. 


Some Suggestions on the Teaching of History. ‘Towards World Understanding’’. (ED 

90, 9 February 1951.) XXIII, 60 pp., offset. 

This booklet, prepared as a basis for discussion at the Unesco International Seminar 
on the Teaching of History (Sévres, July-August 1951), is issued in the name ofa 
Committee of Experts composed of eight specialists invited as individuals. 

The committee was assisted in its work by an earlier paper on ‘the same subject 
drafted on lines formulated by a similar Committee, which had met in 1949. Its 
report includes the following chapters: General Principles, Teaching of History a 
the Primary School Level, Teaching of History in Secondary Schools, Teachers and 
Books, and a few examples illustrating the basic ideas of the report. The appendix 
includes: a subject-index, and a bibliography drawn up after research in the library 
of the International Bureau of Education and divided into six sections: books on teaching 
methods, books useful to the teacher who wishes to follow the basic principles defined 
in this pamphlet, books for teachers and pupils on the themes proposed as introductory 
studies, books containing material from historical sources, collections of historical 
pictures, historical atlases, wall maps and charts—chronological or synchronic tables. 

The Committee found that they had a nucleus of ideas in common and the same 
attitude towards the need to broaden the teaching of history and to improve teaching 
methods in this subject, which can play an important part in developing the spirit 
of co-operation and the will to peace. 


‘Definition of Fundamental Education, presented to an Inter-Secretariat Working 
Party of the United Nations and Specialized Agencies.” (ED/94, 14 February 
1951.) 3 pp., offset. 

Unesco suggests that “fundamental education” should be taken to mean that kind 

of minimum and general education which aims to help children and adults who do 

not have the advantages of formal education, to understand the problems of their 
immediate environment and their rights and duties as citizens and individuals, and 
to participate more effectively in the economic and social progress of their community. 

This education is primarily concerned with those areas of the world where the 
vicious circle of illiteracy, disease and poverty limits the possibility of human progres 
—namely, the economically under-developed areas. 

While it does not itself provide organized technical services, fundamental education 
can help to supply the basis for their development. There should be provision for free 
interchange between fundamental education and all relevant technical services. 

Lastly, the report deals with the place of fundamental education within an edv- 
cational system (relationship with primary schooling, secondary and higher education, 
technical and vocational training, and with adult education). 


“The Relationship of Fundamental Education to Economic and Social Develop- 
ment.’’ A Note by the Fundamental Education Division of Unesco. (ED/9j; 
16 February 1951.) 4 pp., offset. 

Fundamental education is something more than a literacy campaign. It has an 

essential, and in some cases, a paramount, role in programmes of Technical Assistanct 

for Economic Development. It is of valuable assistance to the economic and social 

progress of under-developed areas, since such progress cannot be imposed upon @i 
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illiterate population by ready-made development plans. It will be real and permanent 
only if it develops with the understanding and willing co-operation of the mass of the 
people, if in fact it is rooted in their minds through education in the broadest sense 
of the word. It should form an essential element in all “industrialization”’ schemes 
aimed at mitigating social disintegration and bringing local people to a point where 
they can assimilate indispensable technical and vocational training. 


Subject List of Publications and Documents of Unesco. (CPG/List/1, 28 February 1951.) 
27 pp., offset. 
A list of Unesco publications and documents published from 1-31 January 1951, 
dassified alphabetically by subjects (in English). Publications printed in other 
languages appear under the English heading (in cases where no English edition has 
appeared, the publication is to be found under the original title). Publications and 
documents in the French language are to be found in the ‘‘Liste analytique et biblio- 
graphique des publications et des documents’? (CPG/Liste/1). 
Cf. the similar list for the period from 1-28 February 1951 (Unesco/CPG/List/2, 
go March 1951) and subsequent lists. 


“Report on the Functioning of Unesco’s Regional Office in the Western Hemisphere.” 

General Conference, Sixth Session, C6/OXR/3, 2 April 1951. 9 pp., offset. 
Unesco’s Regional Office in the Western Hemisphere was set up in February 1950 
in Havana (Cuba) (cf. documents 5C/3 and 3C/110, vol. II), in compliance with a 
resolution adopted by the Third Session of the General Conference and with a decision 
of the Sixteenth Session of the Executive Board (document 16 EX/Decisions, 10). 
This experiment is to form part of a general plan which will provide Unesco with the 
external services necessary for maintaining real contact with all Member States and 
their National Commissions for Unesco, by securing their increasing participation in 
the Organization’s work. 

In his report the Director-General describes the operation of the Office, analyses 
the results obtained and considers future steps whereby it may develop Unesco’s 
activities in Latin America. 

The chief task assigned to the Office was to make Unesco known in the Western 
Hemisphere and to strengthen relations with Member States and National Commis- 
sions in the region, so as to ensure their full participation in the achievement of Unesco’s 
aims and the execution of its programme. But, on account of its limited staff and 
budget, it was necessary to concentrate, at the outset, on the States of the Caribbean 
area. However, as the Office’s radius of action is gradually to be extended as it gains 
greater experience, it was found possible to establish preliminary contacts with other 
countries of Latin America. 

The report reviews the administrative organization of the Office, its functions as 
an information centre, as a representative of Unesco and as a promoter of Unesco 
activities—in short, its work over the period under review (establishment and develop- 
ment of National Commissions; contacts with Chile, Costa Rica, Guatemala, Honduras, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Peru, Salvador; the First Regional Conference of National 
Commissions of the Western Hemisphere; cf. documents 25 EX/20 and 6C/3). 


Bibliography of Interlingual Scientific and Technical Dictionaries, by J. E. Holmstrom. Paris, 
1951. 224 pp. (4/-, $.65, 200 frs.) 
This bibliography is the outcome of a series of studies undertaken by the author at 
Unesco’s request. It covers such a wide field (1,044 dictionaries and 45 languages) 
that it will be of considerable use both to librarians and to private individuals. The 
works cited are classified according to subject, under the universal decimal classifi- 
cation system; a well-thought-out system of abbreviations makes it possible to give 
agreat many data. Language, subject and author indexes complete the bibliography. 


Report on Interlingual Scientific and Technical Dictionaries, by J. E. Holmstrom. Paris, 


1951. 40 and 36 pp. (75 frs). 
As the author explained in his first report, the special dictionaries now available leave 
much to be desired both in range and in quality. It is clearly impossible to draw up 
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a list of priorities to govern the production of these dictionaries by assessing general 
quantitative needs, for they are different in each specific case. On the other hand, 
some qualitative standards should be established in order to exclude vocabularies 
already found in general dictionaries or terms whose meaning is obvious. A re. 
striction of this kind would effect a considerable reduction in size and price of the special 
dictionaries (in seven technical dictionaries sampled at least 90 per cent of the words 
were superfluous). The report contains very exact information on the technical 
methods to be followed in making new dictionaries and examines the general question 
of costs. It would seem that corporate organizations have substantial advantages 
which enable them to profit by the technical advice introduced expressly for them, 


Inventories of Apparatus and Materials for Teaching Science. Volume III: ‘Technical 
Colleges.”” Part 2: “Physics and Chemical Engineering.” Paris, 1951. 116 pp, 
(450 francs, 9/3d.). 

One of Unesco’s prime objects is to promote the development of modern technology 

in countries which are technically under-developed or backward, as technical progress 

is an essential prerequisite for the raising of their standard of living. For this purpose, 

Unesco has asked a number of institutions of world-wide repute to let the Organization 

know what apparatus and equipement they use for the teaching of science; on the basis 

of the replies received, model inventories have been drawn up for the guidance of 
other institutions of the same type throughout the world. The present volume gives 
inventories of the equipment in use in some large engineering colleges for the teaching 
of industrial physics and chemistry. It contains outlines of the syllabuses of the 

Federal Institute of Technology, Zurich; the Ecole supérieure de Physique et de Chimie 

industrielles de la Ville de Paris; and the Massachussets Institute of Technology, and gives 

lists of the chemical products and laboratory equipment necessary for these programmes 
of study, quoting the prices in dollars. It is thus an invaluable contribution to the 
improvement and standardization of the equipment used in the great science colleges, 


Better History Textbooks. ‘Unesco and its Programme. VI.” Paris, 1951. 29 pp. 
(no price quoted). 

This popular information pamphlet is devoted in particular to the Brussels seminar, 
held in July 1950. The work of this seminar was done by four study groups: the 
first dealt with improvement of the content of textbooks in general, the choice of subjects 
and their presentation; the second, with problems of teaching connected with the use 
of textbooks; the third and fourth, with national and world history textbooks. Speaking 
of the numerous lessons to be drawn from the seminar, the pamphlet stresses the impor- 
tance of revising textbooks on the basis of mutual agreements, and of improving the 
content, method and educational value of books used in teaching young people. Such 
improvements can be made only by experts, and in particular, psychologists and socio- 
logists. Improvements of this kind cannot however by themselves contribute to inter- 
national understanding, unless similar improvements are introduced into the methods 
of training teachers. As regards method, the emphasis should be placed on the teach- 
ing of world history (which must be de-Europeanized) and the study of world problems. 
The pamphlet concludes with a summary of Unesco’s programme in this field. 


Geography Teaching for International Understanding. Unesco and its Programme. VII. 

Paris, 1951. 38 pp. (unpriced). 

Geography, which until lately was no more than the naming and description of the 
surface of the globe, has gained ground from the simultaneous rise of the various 
branches of social sciences; it has become a synthetic science. “To think geographi- 
cally is to think universally’’; absolute scientific accuracy in the teaching of geography 
is an important contribution to education for international understanding. 

This booklet gives an account of an international seminar on the teaching of geo- 
graphy which took place in Montreal during the summer of 1950. The educationists 
taking part in it tried primarily to establish the psychological bases of geography teach- 
ing according to pupils’ ages; the pamphlet deals with a series of suggestions, formu- 
lated by the various working groups, on the ground which the syllabus should cover. 
Teaching methods and aids are also examined in greater detail. 
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Two chapters of the pamphlet deal with the training of teachers and the possibility 
of their keeping abreast of their discipline by means of adequate documentary services ; 
the last chapter discusses at greater length the relationship between geography teaching 
and international understanding and deals with geography in everyday life as well 
as instruction on international organizations. 


| Vagrant Children. Problems in Education. Paris, 1951. 91 pp. (125 frs.). 
| This monograph was drawn up in connexion with the International Conference of 
' Experts and Directors of Children’s Communities, held under the auspices of Unesco 


at Charleroi in October 1949. The first part contains four reports on problems of 
vagrant children in Germany, Austria, Greece and Italy during the post-war period; 


- the steps taken to solve these problems, and the results obtained. The second part 
’ contains more general reports on unruly gangs of children, “street children”, and the 
’ causes of juvenile vagrancy and crime. Finally, the experts issued recommendations, 
' divided into three categories: preventive measures; measures for re-education; and 
general measures. 


The conclusion is written by Mr. Jean Chazal, Judge of the Children’s Court, 


_ Paris; he gives a survey of modern ideas on child education, stressing particularly the 
importance of the environment. 


Radio in Fundamental Education in Undeveloped Areas, by J. Grenfell Williams. Paris, 


1951. 152 pp. (200 frs.). 


- This survey deals with the use of the radio for the education of people living in the 


least developed areas of the world. The author, who is Head of the Colonial Broad- 


- casting Service of the BBC describes, in the first part of the book, the experiments being 


carried out in 16 different countries or regions. The most important of these expe- 
riments, which are analysed in detail, serve as a basis for the second part of the book, 
which is entitled “Aims and Techniques.” In this part, the author outlines the 


~ general principles on which radio programmes for fundamental education should be 


based; examines the contents of the programmes, the broadcasting technique suitable 


_ for different audiences, and the organization of daily broadcasting services for an 


undeveloped area. The last chapter describes what can be done by the people them- 


' selves, by existing radio organizations, by Governments and by international co- 
' operation. 


A brief bibliography is appended. 


Organizing International Voluntary Work Camps—A Handbook, by Willy Begert. Paris, 1951. 
93 pp. (150 frs.). It is impossible to describe the ideal work camp, since there can be 
no blueprint for something which has constantly to be adapted to new circumstances. 
This handbook deals mainly with the organization of smaller camps, but a chapter 
has been devoted to the special problems connected with the setting up of large camps. 
As the methods used vary from organization to organization, the author gives many 
examples. After a brief historical note and a statement of the aims of the movements 


organizing work camps, the author goes in detail into the practical problems involved 


(selection of work projects, finance and budget, camp personnel, volunteers, living 
together, publicity etc.). Unesco’s contribution to the work of the camps is impor- 
tant; acting as a clearing house of information between the organizing associations, 


_ it places its official machinery and the services of its specialists at their disposal. The 


appendix contains model contracts and a short bibliography. 


Les mythes raciaux, by Juan Comas. Paris, 1951. 54 pp. (75 frs., 1/6, $.25). 


- Considering the race question in the light of modern science, the writer begins with 


an historical account of race theory from the Old Testament to the present day, going 


| on to deal with the false idea of the inferiority of people of mixed blood. He shows 


that this idea is based on that of “blood heredity”, which is quite indefensible scienti- 


| fically. Cross-breeding, which has taken place since the very earliest times, is condu- 
| cive to variations in, and combinations of, genetic factors; its cannot be described as 
| either good or bad; the whole effect depends on the personal characteristics of the 
| Subjects concerned. The anomalies which certain writers have found among half- 
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breeds are to be attributed solely to the social environment of the individuals studied. 
The chapter dealing with the Negro question analyses the social and economic roo}; 


of the prejudice, and goes on to deal one by one with the usual features of the “Negro” 
stereotype and the pseudo-scientific arguments sometimes advanced in ‘support of th’ 
view; it shows that all racial discrimination founded on colour or any other physice| 
characteristic i is without scientific basis. The same applies to anti-semitism, for the 
are no valid grounds forthe assertion that there is such a thing as a Jewish “‘race”’. 

The last chapter attacks the notion of the superiority of the “Aryan or Nordic race’ 
It begins with a discussion of the origin of the term “Aryan” and the doctrine of “Aryan. 
ism” and “Teutonism”’ from Gobineau to Rosenberg. The theory of “social selec. 
tion”, the race theories of contemporary Nazism and Fascism, and the idea of “Celtic” 
or “Anglo-Saxon superiority” are all alike challenged. In the author’s view, con 
temporary race theories have no scientific foundation and are inspired purely by pol- 
tical considerations. 

In conclusion, Mr. Comas summarizes the main points in his study. While there 
are undoubtedly psycho-somatic differences between individuals, they are quite 
unconnected with the alleged superiority or inferiority of any particular groups of 
men; racial myths can and should be eradicated by convincing individuals and com- 
munities of their falsity; but race prejudice will survive in the world as long as there 
can be no better certainty of personal security. 

The appendix contains summary bibliography of the main scientific works dealing 
with race questions. 


The Roots of Prejudice, by Arnold M. Rose. Paris, 1951. 41 pp., (75 frs.). 
This volume, one of the series “The Race Question in Modern Science”’, is a study of 
the roots of the various prejudices which engender, encourage or justify discrimination, 
In the opinion of the author, prejudice arises from the desire for personal, economic or 
political advantage, often leading to economic exploitation; ignorance of other groups 
of people; and the persistence of stereotypes, which can be combated by providing 
impartial information. The concept of race, though scientifically unsound, is likewise 
responsible for very serious prejudices, the harm of which is not realized by the persons 
harbouring such prejudices. The writer next considers how prejudices are passed on 
to children, and the psychology of prejudices; he refutes all the arguments habitually 
advanced in justification of prejudices, and studies the psychological mechanism 
involved: prejudice is.in fact often a warping of the personality. 

In concluding, Mr. Rose enumerates eight measures which can help reduce preju- 
dice, and proposes the adoption of a concerted programme to this effect. 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 


Year-End Summary of Fund Activities during 1950. (E/1872/Add.1, 6 February 1951.) 

13 pp., mimeographed. 

IMF gives Ecosoc an account of its activities during the fiscal year ended 30 April 
1950, summarizing the information contained in its Report. It reviews: (a) exchange 
transactions; (b) changes in the par values of certain currencies; (c) changes in certain 
exchange systems; (d) technical assistance; (e) consultations on restrictions; (f) gold 
policy; and (g) organization. 

In the domain of technical assistance, IMF was able, during 1950, to assist various 
countries on programmes for the balancing of international payments, and to advise 
on such matters as changes in par values or exchange rates, modifications in multiple 
currency practices, and alterations in the scope or type of exchange controls. Its 
experts gave advice to certain countries on those aspects of their monetary, credit 
and fiscal policies which have a bearing on balance of payments developments. They 
also assisted various countries to set up or improve their institutional machinery in 
this field. Contact between the Fund and its members is uninterrupted; technical 
assistance is integrally tied up with the other aspects of the Fund’s work, and can be 
effectively co-ordinated with assistance of a similar nature being given either by other 
international organizations or by Governments themselves. IMF also continued its 
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«chedule of publications: Balance of Payments Yearbook, Staff papers, International Financial 
Statistics (a monthly bulletin), International Financial News Survey (a weekly review), and 


| Direction of International Trade (a new quarterly published in co-operation with the 


Statistical Office of UN and the International Bank). 
Pakistan having become a member of the Fund on 11 July 1950 and Ceylon on 
a9 August 1950, the total membership of the Fund is now 49. Cf. Bulletin No. 1/1951, 


p. 168. 


INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 


Report of the Bank for the Period from 20 August 1949 to 1 August 1950. (E/1873, 13 Decem- 


ber 1950,) 64 pp., printed. Cf. Bulletin No. 3, 1950, p. 416. 


The Fifth Annual Report of the Bank includes statements of its financial situation as 
' of 30 June 1950, based on an audit of its accounts made pursuant to Section 19 of the 
' By-Laws. It also incorporates, pursuant to the same section of the By-Laws, an admi- 


nistrative budget for the fiscal year ending 30 June 1951; but the remainder of the 


report reflects the activities of the Bank for the period from 20 August 1949 to 1 August 
5 1950. 


The report includes observations concerning the major operational policies of the 


| Bank, its operational activities (in Latin America, in Asia, Africa and the Middle East, 


and in Europe), the financial results and resources at the disposal of the Bank, and mis- 
cellaneous questions (management and organization, duties and remuneration of execu- 


| tive directors, financial statements and reports, etc.). 


The 12 appendices include—in addition to the Balance Sheet as of 30 June 1950 
—statements of: income and expenses, loans, Members’ currencies held by the Bank, 
subscriptions to Capital Stock, etc. 


Statement of the Principal Activities of the Bank since r August 1950. (31 January 1951.) 

(Ecosoc, E/1873/Add.1, 8 February 1951,) 23 pp., mimeographed. 
In accordance with Article X of the agreement between the United Nations and the 
International Bank, the Bank here reports to Ecosoc on its activities during the six 
months from 1/8/1950 to 31/1/1951, and in particular upon: (a) loans granted to Aus- 
tralia, Uruguay, Ethiopia, Mexico, Turkey, Thailand, Colombia, Brazil; (b) other 
operational activities in Latin America (Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Cuba, Guatemala, 
Honduras, Nicaragua, Peru, Uruguay), Europe (Finland, Iceland, Italy, Turkey, 
Yugoslavia), Asia and Africa (Ethiopia, Iran, Iraq, Pakistan, Syria); (c) marketing 
operations and the financial situation of the Bank. 

Ceylon having been admitted to membership on 29 August 1950, the number 
of member countries is now 49. On 31 January 1951 the subscribed capital of the 
Bank stood at $8,338,500,000. 


Wor.Lp HEALTH ORGANIZATION 


Regional Committee for South-East Asia. Executive Board, Seventh Session, EB7/49, 
12 January 1951. 19 pp., mimeographed. 
The Director-General of WHO submits the report on the work of the Third Session 
of the Regional Committee for South East Asia (Kandy, Ceylon, September 1950). 
The resolutions deal, in particular, with the following problems: (a) establishment 
of separate sections in National Health Directorates to deal with international health 
matters; (b) employment ofinternational staff in field projects; (c) population problems; 
(d) training of medical and related personnel; (e) nursing and nursing schools; (f) 
sanatoria; (g) health statistics; (h) nutrition in South East Asia; (i) maternal and 
child health; (j) school health services; (k) preparation of medical supplies within the 
region; (1) regional programme for 1951 and 1952. 












Regional Organization for the Americas. Pan American Sanitary Organization, Executive Official 
Board, Seventh Session, EB7/58, 18 January 1951. 38 pp., mimeographed. +” Ses 
The Director-General of WHO submits the reports on the work of the Fourth meeting J and 
of the Directing Council of the Pan-American Sanitary Organization and of the Thir. IF This v 
teenth Pan-American Sanitary Conference, together constituting the Second meeting & during 
of the Regional Committee of WHO for the Americas. iin the 
At these meetings, resolutions were adopted on the following problems: (a) I conten 
programme and budget of the Pan-American Sanitary Bureau for 1951 and 1952 and 
part of the budget of WHO relating to the operating cost of the Regional Office in the Official 
Americas; (b) co-ordination of regional projects and activities, and of the planning 
and operations in question, with international organizations; (c) programme and frs. 
budget policy of the Organization and of the PSB; (d) technical assistance for economic [ This v 
development; (e) co-operation in the organization of a Pan-American anti-aftosa JB the fin 
fever (foot-and-mouth disease) centre; (f) emergency and contingency funds; (g) staff at the 
problems; (h) relationship with territories or groups of territories in the western hemi- [& yse of 
sphere; (i) Pan-American Conferences of national directors of health; (j) co-ordination bution 
of international health projects and activities; (k) regional public health training [& researé 
centres; (1) international sanitary regulations; (m) social and economic research centre 
(study of the influence of social and economic conditions on the health of the people, Techni 
offer by the Cuban Government); (n) participation of Member Governments in on 


WHO. The b 
‘Regional Conference on Health Statistics (Eastern Mediterranean Region).” Exe- 
cutive Board, Seventh Session, EB7/64, 20 January 1951. 5 pp., mimeographed. of sch 
The Director-General of WHO presents the report of the first Regional Conference lastic 
on Health Statistics (Istanbul, September 1950). of all 
After a detailed examination of the structure and activities of the services dealing JB ghoo! 
with Vital and Health Statistics in Egypt, Ethiopia, France, Iraq, Iran, Israel, Leba- curve’ 
non, Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Turkey and the United Kingdom, the Conference nique 
adopted a series of resolutions dealing with: (a) the importance of possessing reliable their 
population statistics in the different countries, with national censuses of population at JB sion c 
regular intervals under suitable and efficient machinery; (b) the adoption in regular J jnatte 
statistical practice by all Governments of the definitions of liveborn and foetal death JB yith 
adopted by the Third World Health Assembly; (c) the assessment and tabulation of J encov 


deaths by place of residence, and the indication of the officially adopted definition of 
“residence” in the relevant publication; (d) the establishment of a clear separation. JB Techy 


in statistics by causes of death, between those which have been medically certified and S 
others; (e) the foundation of national committees on vital and health statistics in the In ac 
countries of this region, and of a UN/WHO Training Centre on Health Statistics; Secor 
(f) the necessity for teaching medical recording procedure and elementary statistical aspec 
methodology to all medical students, doctors and others holding administrative posts be th 
in public health offices. basic 
Official Records of the World Health Organization, No. 30. Work of WHO, 1950. Annual oat 

Report of the Director-General to the World Health Assembly and the United gical 

Nations. Geneva, April 1951. 202 pp. (Sw. frs. 5). cate 
The first chapter of this Report deals with the work of the Organization during 1950, ual 
listed in the order of the tasks assigned to the Organization by its Constitution. It ton} 
gives detailed information on the work of WHO in the campaign against the main pyc 
diseases, on the advisory services available to Governments, and the central technical prob 
services (traditional). ae 


In the second chapter, the Director-General gives details of programmes already offic: 
carried, or being carried out, classified by regions and countries. There is also a large 
number of annexes containing supplementary information on the structure, organiza- 


tion and activities of WHO; and a supplement giving an analysis of the reports submit- Tech 
ted to the Assembly by Member States. Ges 
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t Official Records of the World Health Organization, No. 32. Executive Board, Seventh 


Session, held in Geneva from 22 January to 5 February 1951, Part 1. Resolutions 
and Decisions. Annexes. Geneva, 1951. 86 pp. (Sw. firs. 2). 
This volume contains the resolutions and decisions (and related annexes) adopted 
during the 17 meetings of the Seventh Session of the Executive Board. They are listed 


‘in the order in which they were approved by the Board; but there is also a table of 
contents classifying them, by title, under various headings. 


Oficial Records of the World Health Organization, No. 34. Financial Report, 1 January- 
31 December 1950, and Report of the Auditor. Geneva, April 1951. 55 pp. (Sw. 


frs. 2). 
This volume contains the financial statements of the World Health Organization for 


‘the financial year 1 January to 31 December 1950 presented by the Director-General 


at the Fourth World Health Assembly. It includes information on the origin and 
use of funds to a total exceeding $7,600,000 and indicates the importance of the contri- 
bution made by WHO to the campaign against sickness and the development of 
research on medical problems. 


Technical Report Series, No. 30. Expert Committee on School Health Services. Report 

on the First Session. Geneva, April 1951. 36 pp. (Sw. frs. 1). 
The brief duration of the session (7 to 12 August 1950) did not allow the Committee 
of Experts to produce a full report; it is therefore limited to a general survey of the 
fundamental policies and methods to be followed in studying the problem of the heal]th 
of school children. Further, the discussions were confined to communities with scho- 
lastic establishments that could serve as a unit for health activity. The report first 
of all stresses the reasons for the particular attention paid to groups of children of 
school age and surveys the basic factors in a school health service. The value of this 
survey lies rather in its attempt at synthesis than in any original information on tech- 
niques. From the same viewpoint it deals with problems of specialist personnel and 
their training, as well as with questions concerning the organization and administra- 
tion of school health services within the framework of public health. Other detailed 
matters (nurses’ duties, dental prophylaxis, provision of meals, etc.), will be dealt 
with after further research. The conclusion reiterates the need to improve and 
encourage health programmes. 


Technical Report Series, No. 31. Expert Committee on Mental Health. Report on the 

Second Session. Geneva, April 1951. 49 pp. (Sw. frs. 1.40). 
In accordance with the practice governing WHO’s long-term work, the Committee’s 
Second Session (11-16 September 1950) was devoted to mental health in its various 
aspects. Instead of remaining a field exclusively for specialists, mental health should 
be the responsibility of the public health services, the experts only advising on a few 
basic principles arrived at through psychiatric practice. From this angle the report 
deals with the possibilities of applying mental health principles in various spheres of 
public health (maternity services; infant and pre-school child welfare; the psycholo- 
gical problem of separating the pre-school child from its mother; school health; the 
care of the handicapped child; communicable diseases, in particular the psychological 
results of some illnesses; care of the aged; health education of the public; immigra- 
tion). On the technical plane health statistics and epidemiological studies in the 
psychiatric field still leave much to be desired. Light is thrown on various practical 
problems by a brief survey of co-operation between the World Health Organization 
and public health services, also by data on mental health instruction for public health 
officials. 


Technical Report Series, No. 32. Expert Committee on Tuberculosis. Report on the 
5th Session. Geneva, April 1951. (Sw. frs. 0.40). 

Continuing its earlier work, the Committee examined a number of problems in detail, 

stressing the possibilities of international action. The principal problems under 

consideration were the training of personnel, the importance of successive X-ray 
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examinations, the part played by hospitals in the anti-tuberculosis campaign, the role 
of chemico-therapy, and plans for BCG vaccination campaigns. 


Technical Report Series, No. 37. Joint FAO/WHO Expert Panel on Brucellosis. Report 

on the First Session, Geneva, May 1951. 39 pp. (unpriced). 
Formed at the beginning of 1950, the Joint FAO/WHO Expert Panel has concentrated 
on the encouragement of research in the anti-brucellosis campaign. After empha. 
sizing the economic losses caused by this disease, the report examines the various way; 
by which brucellosis is transmitted from animals to man: ingestion, contact, inhalation 
and inoculation. The disease may take many forms in man, with or without accom. 
panying fever. Diagnostic criteria are numerous and unanimity has not been reached 
on therapeutic methods. In animals the chief diagnostic methods are the sero-agglu- 
tination and ABR tests; vaccination of uninfected, and elimination of infected, animals 
seem to be the best means of combating this disease. The experts hope to facilitate 
world-wide research into brucellosis by standardizing and interpreting the sero-agglu. 
tination tests and by the culture of the “‘brucella”’ bacillus. 

The annex to the report contains a list of 12 joint FAO/WHO brucellosis centres, 
a survey of diagnostic methods, bibliographical references, and a short study of brucel- 
losis in swine. 


Technical Report Series, No. 38. Malaria Conference in Equatorial Africa. Geneva, 
April 1951. 72 pp. (Sw. frs. 1.80). 
At the beginning of 1950 a Conference, technical rather than governmental, took place 
at Kampala (Uganda) under the auspices of WHO, to examine the causes and effects 
of malaria in Equatorial Africa and the means of controlling it. The report first gives 
a detailed study of the agents and carriers of malaria, the degrees of immunity against 
it, and its hyperendemic character. In spite of differences of opinion on the effects 
of malaria it is agreed that it reacts most injuriously on the birthrate of the indigenous 
population. The anti-malaria campaign has to be pursued by different methods used 
singly or in combination; larval control and residual spraying; the effectiveness of the 
various insecticides used for the eradication of vectors depends upon the methods 
employed and their co-ordination. In the sphere of therapeutics the perfect remed\ 
has not so far been found; at present modern prophylactic methods are being used and 
experiments made with new drugs. There is need to co-ordinate the research work 
now being carried on, and particularly to standardize the method of presenting results. 
By an exchange of information and staff the various organizations responsible for 
the anti-malarial campaign ought to collaborate with each other and with WHO, 
FAO and the Commission for Technical Co-operation in Africa. Finally, the report 
lists some 20 recommendations on the various subjects discussed at the Conference. 
The annex contains suggestions for uniform reporting of results and a table of conven- 
tional symbols for the representation of anopheles, as well as the opening speeches at 
the Conference. 


Technical Report Series, No. 39. Expert Committee on Malaria. Report on the Fourth 
Session. Geneva, April 1951. 30 pp. (Sw. frs. 0.80). 
Because of the magnitude of the technical methods that have to be used, the risks of 
the disease spreading to zones which are free from it and, above all, the fact that mala- 
rial regions generally coincide with under-developed territories, the fight against it 
is best conducted on an international scale. From this standpoint the Committee 
re-examined the principles adopted by WHO in the anti-malaria campaign, which 
it recommended should be granted absolute priority among WHO technical assis- 
tance projects. Some technical problems were examined, such as residual spraying, 
the use of insecticides (especially to prevent the transport of anopheline vectors by 
aircraft) and recent progress in malaria therapeutics. The report ends with recom- 
mendations, particularly those made by the Malaria Conference in Equatorial] Africa. 
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4 
Wor.tp METEOROLOGICAL ORGANIZATION 


| Arrangements for Negotiation of Agreement with the World Meteorological Organization. 


Memorandum by the Secretary-General of UN (E/1874, 20 December 19§0). 
1 p., mimeographed. 


At its Eleventh Session, Ecosoc, by its Resolution 324 (XI), approved the suggestions 


contained in the Secretary-General’s report (E/1741) on the question of a draft agree- 


| ment between UN and WMO, the negotiation of which was authorized by Ecosoc 


(Resolution 130/VI/). Negotiations between the two Organizations, based on the 
draft agreement proposed by WMO (E/L.133) and the comparative study of that 
draft agreement by the Secretary-General of UN (E/L.134), would take place in 1951, 
since, as the WMO Convention came into force on 23 March 1950, that organization 
was to hold its quadrennial congress in March 1951, while Ecosoc would be holding 


| its Thirteenth Session in July 1951. The Secretary-General suggested that a Sub- 


Committee (of the Council’s Committee on Negotiations with intergovernmental insti- 
tutions) should undertake these negotiations, in the light of the discussions of the parent 
Committee. 


III. REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


ORGANIZATION FOR EUROPEAN Economic CO-OPERATION 


Interconnected Power Systems in the U.S.A. and Western Europe. The Repor of the Tecaid Mis- 
sion. The Report of the Electricity Committee. Paris, 1950, 63 pp., full page 
illustrations, diagrams (no price quoted). 

This booklet contains. two detailed reports, accompanied by appendices showing dia- 

| grams of various interconnexion networks, maps and tables relating to energy exchanges 


between different countries. The first report was drawn up on the return of the Tecaid 
Mission of Western European technicians, which was invited by the Head of the 
Power Division of the Economic Co-operation Administration to visit the United 
States of America in April and May 1949. After general remarks about the conditions 
of electric power supply in the United States, the report describes interconnected opera- 
tion in that country, selecting two of the systems as examples, and ends with four 
recommendations based on the experience of the American systems, and the Mission’s 
acknowledgments to all those who assisted it in its work. The second report, prepared 
by the Electricity Committee, contains a study of power supply and connexions with 
other countries in 11 European States. The committee expresses agreement with 
the recommendations of the Tecaid Mission, and draws particular attention to the 
financial problems which hinder the further development of international exchanges 
of power among the countries belonging to OEEC. 


Fertilizers in Agricultural Recovery Programmes. Report of the Sub-Committee on Ferti- 
lizers, Fungicides and Insecticides. Paris, 56 pp. (no price quoted). 

The use of fertilizers is essential to secure higher productivity from the available soil, 

a problem of great importance to European agriculture. The Sub-Committee’s 
investigations have drawn attention to the very substantial variations in the consump- 
tion of fertilizers from one country to another, providing reason for a general European 
attack on this problem. The first chapter of the Report gives detailed information 
about the consumption of fertilizers in each country in relation to the pre-war figures, 
and about the use made of different types of fertilizers. The chapter dealing with the 
prices of fertilizers contains a study of the factors affecting the selling price, first of all 
in general (i.e., per metric ton of pure content, expressed in U.S. dollars) and, secondly, 
in relation to the prices of certain agricultural products (in particular, wheat). In 
the third chapter, an attempt is made to assess the increase in yield to be obtained 
from a policy of using fertilizers, for different countries and different crops, the assess- 
ments being based on pre-war figures and on the estimated consumption of fertilizers 
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for 1952-53. The Report specifies means of promoting an increased use of fertilizers: 
subsidies, credit facilities and technical assistance, combined with extension services, 
seem likely to play an important part. As very comprehensive statistics are annexed, 
the Report may be used as a reference work. 


The Mechanization of Small Farms in European Countries. Report of the Agricultural 

Machinery Sub-Committee of OEEC. Paris. 63 pp. (no price quoted). 
In September 1949, the Food and Agriculture Committee asked the Agricultural 
Machinery Sub-Committee to study the possibility of extending the use of machinery 
on small farms by co-operative or other means, and to report on the suitability of 
machinery now available for small farm use. Having defined a small farm as a family 
farm on which outside labour is only occasionally employed, the Report gives some 
technical details about the present degree of mechanization and motorization found on 
such farms. While there are serious deficiencies in this respect, they are due to purely 
economic causes, for sufficient quantities of the equipment suited to the technical 
requirements of these small farms are available. The taxes and customs duties on 
agricultural machinery, and the instability of fuel and agricultural prices, are mor 
serious obstacles than psychological and demographic factors. Mechanization might 
be encouraged by means of research, technical improvements, the organization of 
the collective use of machinery, the development of extension and publicity services, 
and increased financial aid. In the conclusions of the Report, emphasis is again laid 
on economic difficulties, and all types of Government action are recommended to bring 
down the price of machinery and fuel (collective use, reduction or removal of taxes 
and customs duties, credit facilities). Various extracts from reports submitted by 
different countries are given in the annexes. 


Register of Technical Assistance Projects. January 1951. Technical Assistance Group. 
Pages not numbered (no price quoted). 
The Technical Assistance programme is in most cases carried out by study missions, 


sent either to the United States of America or to various European countries. Such 
missions may be made up either of representatives of a single country (National Mis- 
sions) or of representatives of various countries which are members of OEEC (OEEC 
Missions). The large number of these missions has made it necessary to compile 
this register containing the essential information about Technical Assistance projects 
already carried out, now in progress, or planned for the future, the information being 
arranged under countries. It is proposed to publish addenda to the Register. 


A Survey prepared by the Organization for European Economic Co-operation. May 1951. 
43 pp. (no price quoted). 

This report was prepared for the Council of Europe in accordance with a resolution 
adopted by the Council of OEEC on 2 March i951, but it deserves wider circulation, 
as it gives a good concise account of the activities of OEEC. A brief description of 
the general economic problems confronting Western Europe shows that OEEC is con- 
stantly changing. Originally established to co-ordinate work for economic recovery, 
with particular reference to trade and the balance of payments, OEEC now has to 
face a general shortage of raw materials, although the dollar problem has been cased. 
The main activities of the Organization are examined in the second part of the report, 
being roughly divided into four groups: (a) arrangements for intra-European irade 
and payments (liberalization of trade and the European Payments Union) ; (b) alloca- 
tion of scarce resources (raw materials and freight tonnage) ; (c) measures for increas- 
ing output (co-ordination of plans, productivity, manpower); (d) internal financial 
stability (surveys and advice). Part III draws conclusions from the experience of 
OEEC applicable to the general problem of international co-operation, emphasizing 
the difficulties inherent in the differences between economic systems, the need to observe 
the rule of unanimity, and the world-wide incidence of the problems in question. 
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Organization of American States 


Guia de Instituciones » Sociedades en el campo de las ciencias sociales (Directory of social science 


institutions) Publicaciones de la oficina de Ciencias sociales, Union panamericana, 
Departamento de Asuntos culturales, 1950, Part I: United States (1950, 60 pp.) ; 
Part II: Latin America (1950, 126 pp.); mimeographed. In Spanish, with a 
preface in Spanish and English. 


The two lists of Social Science Associations in the western hemisphere were drawn up 
} by Theodore R. Crevenna in 1950. The first is divided into four sections: (a) profes- 
‘sional associations; (b) foundations and other institutes for specialized research; (c) 


national and regional associations; (d) research institutes affiliated to universities. It 
contains a total of 241 institutions in the United States. The second list is alphabeti- 
cally classified according to the States of Latin America and contains a total of 396 


‘institutions. ‘The two lists give the exact name of the institution, its address, the name 
Sof its head, its main aims and publications, and sometimes a general descriptive note. 


At the end of the two lists are indexes of names and subjects. In the latter the term 


social sciences”’ is interpreted by the compiler in the broadest sense (public adminis- 


tration, anthropology, political science, economics, ethnology, geography, history, 


‘psychology, psychometry, international relations, sociology, ethnography, social 


philosophy, public opinion, folklore, criminology, general social science, etc.). 


Materiales para el estudio de la clase media en la America latina (Documents for the study of 
the middle classes in Latin America). Publicaciones de la oficina de Ciencias 
sociales, Pan-American Union, Department of Cultural Affairs, 1950, in 5 parts 
(99, 98, 117, 128, 111 pp.), mimeographed in Spanish. 


' The Pan-American Union has published a series of studies by specialists on the different 


countries, dealing with the origin, present social structure, culturai influence and 
probable future of the middle classes in al] the Latin American countries. The series 
isedited by Theo R. Crevenna, who has also written a preface to each volume on the 
theoretical aspect of the subject. 

The first volume, dealing with Uruguay and the Argentine, contains articles by 


; G. Germani, S. Bagu, A. Povina and A. M. Grompone. 


The second volume, which deals with Mexico and Cuba, includes articles by 
N. I. Whetten, J. F. Carvajel, I. Nelson and C. M. Raggi Ageo. 

The third volume, covering Bolivia, Brazil, Chile and Paraguay, has articles by 
H, Palza, S. I. Herrmann, J. Vega, C. R. Acosto. 

The fourth volume, on Panama, Salvador, Honduras and Nicaragua, includes 
articles by J. Biesnaz, G. Jiménez de Lopez, C. de Campbell and Ofelia Hopper, 
H. Lopez Villamil, S. Salvatierra, J. Salvador Guandique. 

The fifth volume deals with Costa Rica, Haiti and Venezuela, and the articles 
are by C. O. Loomis and R. M. Powell, R. Segovia, A. J. Catts Pressoir, M. Sylvain 
Bouchereau, W. Dupouy. 

There is an appendix to each volume; an explanatory note describes how the 
collaboration of the above-mentioned authors was obtained and what were the contents 
of the questionnaire which formed the basis of their work. 

The Pan American Union, in its function as Secretariat of OAS, gives effect in a 
given sphere—to the resolutions of the Bogota Inter-American Conference (1948) 
urging the study of the most pressing social needs of the American countries in order 
‘o promote their social progress. 


Modern Latin America in Social Science Literature. (A selected, annotated Bibliography of 
Books, pamphlets and periodicals in English on the Economics, Politics, and Socio- 
logy of Latin America) in 2 parts. September-November 1950. Pan American 
Union, Department of Cultural Affairs, Social Science Section. 28 pp. 

This is the first supplement to a bibliography by Behrendt, “Modern Latin America 

in Social Science Literature” published in 1949 by the University of New Mexico. 

The supplement includes publications issued between October 1948 and May 1950 

(books, monographs, handbooks). The term “social sciences” is used in its widest 
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sense. The geographical term ‘“‘Latin America’”’ covers the usual 20 countries as well 
as Porto-Rico, the Vioz Islands and European colonies. 

The bibliography contains the following sections: Latin America and inter-Ameri. 
can relations in general (General books and bibliographies, geography, history, present. 
day Latin America and inter-American relations in general, Latin American and 
inter-American economics and commerce, main sociological aspects of Latin America: 
General survey of the Antilles; General survey of Central America; General survey of 
South America; General survey of the west coast of South America; General survey 
of the Plata region and the east coast of South America; Detailed survey of » 
countries or territories. 

The Pan American Union will periodically publish similar supplements (separate 
edition of “Ciencias sociales” in English, with preface in English and Spanish). 
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INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF PERIODICALS 


I. INTERNATIONAL STUDIES 


A. THe UNITED NATIONS 
General 


Finch (Georges A.). “La convention sur le génocide.”’ Revue Internationale de Droit 

Pénal, deuxiéme trimestre 1950, pp. 153-61. 

The American Bar Association adopted a resolution recommending the United States 
Senate not to ratify the draft Convention on Genocide. After thorough consideration 
of the question, the Association formulated certain serious criticisms which are set 
forth in this article. 

The proposed Convention relies for the enforcement of its provisions upon the 
punishment of individuals by national courts of law; it does not set up any interna- 
tional court which could deal with offences committed by Governments. The protec- 
tion to be afforded by the Convention does not extend to political and economic groups; 
furthermore, its ratification would constitute an infringement of the system of constitu- 
tional law at present in vigour in the United States, since it would give the Federal 
Government the right to intervene in a wide field where it now has no authority. The 


' constitutional problems raised by the Convention cannot be satisfactorily solved 


except by the two Chambers of Congress, and for this reason the Association has put 
its recommendations before the appropriate commissions of both Chambers. 


Larson (Cedric). ‘‘The United Nations’ Department of Public Information.” our- 
nalism Quarterly, Summer 1950, pp. 288-96. 
The Korean war gave rise to unprecedented activity in the UN Information Depart- 
ment. With an annual budget of $3,000,000 it employs a staff of 450 and 200 to 500 
' press, radio and television special correspondents; it includes five main services: The 
| Press and Publications Bureau (director, Wilder Foote) supplies information to 250 impor- 
' tant newspapers all over the world as well as to press agencies. It publishes a weekly 
' information bulletin in three languages (French, English and Spanish). The Film and 
Visual Information Division, (director, Dr. Jan Gummar Lindstrom), reckons that 250 
million people have seen its films in 46 different countries. The Radio Division (director 
' Peter Aylen) broadcastsin 27 languages to 37 countries, 32 of which relay the 
programmes on their own transmitters. The Library (director, Carl H. Nillam) deserves 
| particular mention; it has already published some “‘best-sellers”, not to mention the 
publications of the UN Specialized Agencies (FAO, ILO, WHO). There is the 
office of Special Services. Correspondents only accredited to the United Nations in 
New York have formed an Association, whose importance the author stresses, for 
smoothing out internal difficulties and helping to develop DPI. 
It can be truly said that on the success or failure of the work done by DPI and its 
director, Benjamin A. Cohen, depends to a great extent the success of the United 
Nations Organization itself. 


NoresTEIN (Franck W.). ‘Demographic work of the United Nations.” Population 
Index. July 1950, pp. 184-93. 

The United Nations Organization has since its inception done a great deal of work on 

population statistics. Collaboration between the Population Commission and the 

Statistical Commission of the Economic and Social Council has been very fruitful, 

resulting in such an important publication as the Demographic Yearbook of the United 
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Nations. Besides a detailed study of the work of the Commissions, this article contaiy; 
observations on that done by ILO, Unesco, WHO and FAO. The author mentio,y 
their principal specialist publications and praises the United Nations technical servicg 
for the high standard of co-ordination in their work. 


Furniss (E. S., Jr.). ‘“The United States, the inter-American system and the Unite 

Nations.”’ Political Science Quarterly, September 1950, pp. 415-30. 
When UN was founded, a bitter controversy arose between the upholders of region. 
alism and universalism. After the disagreement of the Big Three, supporters of univer. 
salism knew that theirs was a lost cause, and regionalism, particularly as evinced by the 
inter-American system, became the most solid basis for international organization, 
The author examines the period between 1944 and 1950, comparing the efforts of the 
inter-American Conferences with the results achieved by UN. These Conferencg 
might well serve as an example of international good will and of collective security, 
Their system of ‘progressive security” agreements could usefully be followed by the 
United Nations. It confirms the regionalist arguments upheld by a section of the 
American delegates to UN in 1945. 


“Amerikanskie imperialisty stremjatsja prevratit UN v prostoj pridatok gosudar. 
stvennovo departamenta S.S.A.”” (The Ameriean imperialists are trying to tum 
UN into a mere dependency of the State Department of the United States). Soul. 
skoe Gosudarstvo i Pravo, No. 12, 1950, pp. 1-3. 

While the Soviet Government, true to its policy of peace and international co-opere- 

tion, supports every measure calculated to strengthen UN and to defend the principles 

of equality between States and unanimity among the great powers, on which the 

Organization is founded, the United States Government violates those principles, 

seeking to make UN serve its own aggressive aims. 

By bringing pressure to bear, the United States induced the Fifth Session of the 
General Assembly to adopt certain illegal resolutions, which undermine UN’s autho- 
rity. The chief of these deal with the attitude to be observed towards Franco Spain, 
the alleged violation of Human Rights in Bulgaria, Hungary and Rumania, the re- 
newal of the full powers conferred upon the Secretary-General of UN, etc..... Behaviour 
of this kind proves that the present leaders of the United States and the United King- 
dom are not attempting to co-operate effectively with the U.S.S.R., but merely to 
make agreements on the subject—agreements which they can violate when occasion 
arises, putting the blame on the U.S.S.R. and asserting that such co-operation is impos- 
sible. 

But the principle of unanimity among the permanent members of the Security 
Council acts as a barrier against these attempts to reduce UN to a mere dependency 
of the State Department, and this is why UN is so often violently attacked by leading 
circles in America. 


BANERJEA (B.N.). United Nations Reader. Calcutta, 1951. 122 pp. (gs. 6d.). 

In this volume the secretary of the Calcutta United Nations Association has collected 
those declarations which may be considered essential for an understanding of the 
working of international organizations and the development of world politics. Thus 
we find the United Nations Charter, the Statute of the International Court of Justice, 
the texts of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, the Genocide Convention 
and the Atlantic Pact. In addition we have Mr. Pate’s article on the part to he 
played by Unicef in the countries of Asia, a speech by Mr. Torres Bodet on Unesco’s 
contribution to lasting peace, the text of the resolution on the defence of peace, passed 
by the General Assembly in November 1950, and several other important declarations. 
The documentary part of the book is prefaced by an explanation of the objects, organi 
zation and functions of the United Nations and the various Specialized Agencies. 
Here the author points out the aspects of their work which are of especial interest (0 
the countries of Asia. 
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Zaporoznyj (G.). ‘O.O.N. sozdannaja kak oplot sokhranenija mira, prevrascaetsja v 


orudie agressivnoj vojny.”” Sovetskoe Gosudartsvo i Pravo, 1951. No. 2, pp. 60-9. 
UN created for the maintenance of peace, transforms itself into an instrument of 


| aggressive war. The good feeling and co-operation displayed by the great powers 
| during the second world war formed the basis for the unanimity of their votes in the 
- Security Council. Confronted with the attitude adopted by the present Anglo-Saxon 
| representatives towards this principle, the author recalls their predecessors’ inter- 
' yention at the time of the adoption of Article VI of the Charter, which they wished to 


suppress. He next reviews the various means used by the British and Americans to 


' turn UN into a docile tool: the replacement of the Security Council by more or less 
illegal commissions or committees; the attempt to subordinate the Security Council 


to the International Tribunal, where the Anglo-Saxon block have a majority; their 


. intentional confusion of various rights and powers, as in the League of Nations, etc. 


Added to these internal manceuvres there are external ones tending, in opposition to 


| the spirit of the Charter, to the creation of bodies which in reality are meant to take 
| the place of UN. Such are the Western Union and the Atlantic Pact, where military 


force is backed by a correspondingly vast political organization. Present attacks on 
UN are directed against voting procedure in the Security Council. Any change 


would strip UN of all effective power. 


| Feperer (Georg). ‘Die UN von innen geschen.”’ Aussenpolitik, March 1951, pp. 


125-30. 
An inside view of the United Nations Organization. 

The author, who was a member of a delegation sent by Western Germany to take 
part in the discussions on the repatriation of German prisoners of war detained in the 
U.S.S.R., found that the whole organization is pervaded by the influence of the English- 
speaking nations, whose spirit has even been imbibed by the representatives of the 
Eastern democracies. After briefly describing the structure of UN, the author goes 
on to point out that it would be to the interest of Germany, though not a member of the 
organization, to keep in close touch with its activities. 


Lawson (Ruth C.), “The United Nations Faces War.” Current History. March 1951, 
pp. 158-62. 

Since the outbreak of the Korean conflict, the United Nations Organization has had 
to investigate the problem of the struggle against aggression. The UN position has 
been weakened by the fact that it has no army of its own, and by disagreements between 
its members as to its aims. The author gives an account of the debates which have 
been held on this subject in the General Assembly, and explains the standpoint of the 
principal countries; she asserts that, contrary to the opinion of some of these countries, 
itis impossible to arrive at a modus vivendi with the partisans of world revolution. 


McLacHLAN (Donald). ‘The Death of Diplomacy.” Twentieth Century, March 1951, 
pp. 173-80. 

The decisions taken by UN on the conflict in Korea show that Members States can 
mislead it into ill-considered action constituting a menace to world peace. Also it 
is evident that, however much certain ends may be desired, they cannot be attained 
by conducting diplomatic discussions in public. Repeating the main arguments 
put forward in ‘Politics among Nations” by H. J. Morgenthau, the author shows 
that “open diplomacy” excludes all possibility of compromise; Soviet Russia does not 
believe in diplomacy and the United States are very poorly equipped for it. As the 
United Nations decisions, if put into effect, would provoke war, the majority vote is 
devoid of all practical value and merely exacerbates relations between the two camps. 
The author therefore advocates a return to the proved method of secret diplomacy 
as the only one likely to lead to a narrowing of the present conflict. 


Goopricu (Leland M.). “International Organization.” World Politics, April 1951, 
pp. 408-16. 

Despite the many works devoted to the history and functioning of UN, there is no 

comprehensive manual on the subject. The publication during 1950 of three important 
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volumes suggests, however, that this gap will soon be filled. The book by E. Jimenez 
deals with the procedure of the Security Council, and draws a striking contrast between 
the official documents, with their vague phraseology, and the practical solutions 
adopted. Hans Kelsen confined himself to the purely juridical problems connected 
with the United Nations. The juridical value of his book is undeniable, but its scope 
is strictly limited, owing to its highly technical character. Werner Levi’s book js 
interesting in that its author draws upon the methods and data of sociology, psychology 
and anthropology alike. He considers a world government to be impracticabie, and 
maintains that UN, with all its imperfections, represents the utmost that can at present 
be attained in the field of international organization. Appreciable, though by no 
means spectacular progress can, however, be achieved in the economic, social and 
cultural fields. 


General Assembly and Security Council 


Lacus (M.).- “IV sesja egolnego zgromadzenia narodow zjednoczenych”’, Panstwo 
i Prawo, May-June 1950, pp. 47-59. Political and legal problems examined at 
the Fourth Session of the General Assembly of UN. 

An account of the main problems discussed at the Fourth Session. The author deals 

in particular with the Chinese problem, the production of atomic energy, the admission 

of new members, colonial issues and the discussions of the Legal Committee. These 
are treated as aspects of the struggle between the “imperialist camp” and the “‘socia- 
list movement for peace’’. 


Riccs (Fred W.). ‘Wards of the UN: Trust and Dependent Areas.” Foreign Policy 

Reports, 1 June 1950, pp. 54-64. 

In signing the Charter, United Nations Member States which administer the non- 
self-governing territories undertook to further their political advancement. The 
author points out the important role of the Trusteeship Council, which sees that the 
undertaking is carried out and may send missions to trust territories; the General 
Assembly receives reports, voluntarily submitted by the administering Power, on most 
of the other non-self-governing territories. 

The author next examines the main problems to be solved: indigenous represen- 
tation, distribution of power, conflicts with the non-indigenous population. It is far 
from evident that self-government automatically leads to truly democratic regime; to 
prepare the local people for it, an indigenous civil service with greater administrative 
responsibility must first be built up. 

In the conflict between the Western powers and Soviet Russia, the former are very 
vulnerable in their non-self-governing territories, for nationalism and the demand for 
social rights go hand in hand; all political progress therefore contributes in an appre- 
ciable degree towards stability. 


Nisto (G.). ‘‘Considerazioni sul problema del veto.’? Comunita Internazionale, July 
1950, PP. 409-23. 

The right of veto, as defined by jurists, permits its holder to prevent the execution of 
a legal act: for instance, the right of veto of the President of the United States. Since 
no decision of the Council can be legally binding without the assent of the five permanent 
members of the Security Council, it cannot be said that by casting a negative vote a 
permanent member exercises the right of veto. A negative vote does not prevent the 
enforcement of a decision, but rather the taking of a decision. The Charter clearly 
defines the conditions under which various decisions can be legally taken by majori- 
ties variously formed—this was also the case under the League of Nations Covenant. 
The expressions “abuse of the veto”, “illegitimate use of the veto”’ have therefore, in 
the author’s opinion, no legal meaning. It is obvious, however, that permanent 
members have in fact the power to prevent action by the Council; and, since only they 
have this power, small nations are naturally led to seek their protection. He considers 
that the rival blocs thus formed, and not the veto, are the cause of the unsatisfactory 
functioning of the Security Council. 
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Hovey (A.). “Voting procedure in the General Assembly.” International Organi- 
zation, August 1950, pp. 412-27. 


' The impasse in which the Security Council finds itself should draw people’s attention 


to the General Assembly, which has so far been somewhat neglected by specialists 
studying the United Nations organization. Voting procedure in the General Assembly, 
where a two-thirds majority is needed on “important”’ issues, has a distinct advantage 
over that in the Security Council. But the interpretation of Article 18 of the Charter 
presents a delicate problem: how and when “important” questions should be decided, 
and by what majority. Do amendments proposed to resolutions on important 


| questions also require a two-thirds majority? The article discusses these problems and 
' explains the position of the Assembly’s Presidents (Spaak and Evatt). 


» Linc (Y. L.). “Abstention and Absence of a Permanent Member in relation to 


the Voting Procedure in the Security Council.” American Journal of International 


Law, 4 October 1950, pp. 694-708. 
Voting procedure in the Security Council raises two important issues on which the 


' Charter gives no ruling: (a) Is a permanent member’s voluntary abstention to be 
treated as an enforced abstention covered by Clause 3 of Article 52 of the Charter? 
_ (b) Can the absence of a permanent member during a vote on a fundamental matter 


impede the Council from taking a decision? 
A summary is given of the San Francisco Conference discussions on voluntary 


' abstention, of Security Council practice from 1946 to 1949, of the discussions and 


recent practice of the Security Council with regard to the absence of a permanent 
member, and of suggestions made by other bodies belonging to the United Nations. So 
far as the first problem is concerned, the Security Council’s practice of not considering 
voluntary abstention as a negative vote seems to be firmly established and it is not 
necessarily in contradiction to Clause 3 of Article 27 of the Charter. With regard to 


» the second problem, the support given by many Member States to the Council’s 


decisions in the Korean conflict proves that the majority endorse the Council’s practice 
of not treating the absence of a permanent member as a negative vote. 


PLaisANT (Marcel). ‘At the Fifth Session of the United Nations Assembly.” Revue 

des Deux Mondes, 15 Janvary 1951, pp. 193-214. 

Events in Korea, referred to at every Security Council meeting, considerably shaped 
debates at the Fifth Session of United Nations Assembly (19 September-15 December 
1950). During this session there were as many as 70 items on the agenda; some 
referring to points already dealt with at former sessions (trials in the People’s Demo- 
cracies) ; others dealing with immediate events, for instance, the relations of the United 
Nations Member States and its Specialized Agencies with Spain. The fate of the 
former Italian colonies, which was decided in principle at the Fourth Session, came 
up again, as did the Greek question. 

The experience of these last years has brought out very clearly the limited powers 
of the Security Council, whose activity is at the mercy of the permanent Members’ 
veto. Should events comparable to the Korean aggression recur, the General Assem- 
bly’s role would, it appears, increase at the expense of thefSecurity Council. This is 
one of the main conclusions to be drawn from the Fifth Session of the Assembly. The 
two problems which dominated the debates were the control of atomic energy and of 
the armaments race; a committee of 12 was appointed to study possible solutions. 
Is UN achieving any of its assigned objectives? Despite the antagonisms revealed in the 
Assembly, it remains the only place where a certain moral community of interests is 
able to influence international relations. 


Goopricu (Leland M.). ‘Development of the General Assembly.” Internal Conci- 
liation, May 1951, pp. 229-81. 

In common with all other international organizations, UN is at the moment subjected 

to pressure from two sides; some Governments demand that it confine itself to the aims 

and means laid down for it when it was created, while others wish it to be adapted to 

new needs and to become the instrument of their national policy. The author of this 
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article describes changes in the relations between the Security Council and the Genera] 
Assembly, which, he repeatedly points out, result from policy disagreements. 

In the first part he gives a historical survey of the problem of preserving peace since 
the nineteenth century, with particular reference to the part played by the League 
of Nations. He goes with some detail into the talks which preceded the Conference 
at Dumbarton Oaks, and the decisions taken there as well as at San Francisco. He 
examines the restrictive effect of the Charter on the General Assembly’s activities, and 
shows that it is less than that imposed on the Security Council by the evolution in the 
relations between the great powers. The second part of the book is devoted to an 
examination of the part played respectively by the General Assembly and the Security 
Council in the essential activities of the United Nations. In spite of inner tensions 
the General Assembly has never lost its pre-eminence in formulating general principles 
of political co-operation and in developing the reign of international law. At first 
the Security Council was the principal organ of the United Nations entrusted with 
the solution of disputes which threaten peace, but Soviet Russia’s use of the veto has 
led the Western Powers to entrust this work more and more to the General Assembly, 
which also remains the favourite platform for spectacular utterances. There too, in 
accordance with the provisions of the Charter, was instituted the new political order 
in Isreal and Korea. 

The changed roles of the General Assembly and the Security Council are most 
marked in the struggle against aggression and in the restoration of peace, and the 
author describes in detail the Assembly’s increased functions as evinced in the Greek 
and Korean affairs. 

In conclusion the author shows that the transfer of functions from the Security 
Council to the General Assembly has steadily moulded the latter into a tool in the 
struggle against Soviet Russia and its allies. Although, relatively speaking, ill-adapted 
for such a role, the Assembly will probably maintain its importance so long as the 
causes of tension between the great powers persist. 


Secretariat 


Hamitton (T. J.). “The UN and Trygve Lie.” Foreign Affairs, October 1950, 
PP. 97-77. 

The election of Mr. Trygve Lie in January 1946 to be Secretary-General of UN was 
the result of a Russo-American compromise, but his attitude over the Korean conflict 
has alienated the U.S.S.R. He wields great power, has 4,000 civil servants under 
him, and uses his influence chiefly by means of public declarations, notably in his 
annual report and the speeches he makes at the opening and closing of each session of 
the Assembly. He is not always the neutral arbitrator. For instance, in 1948 he 
denounced the system of Regional Pacts. In August 1950, on the other hand, he 
upheld the Atlantic Pact. This is in keeping with his personality, his social-democratic, 
anti-communist and anti-capitalist background. He has been slow to understand the 
manoeuvres of Soviet Russia. ; 


Crocker (W. R.). ‘Some Notes on the United Nations Secretariat.” International 
Organization, November 1950, pp. 598-613. 

In view of the tremendous increase in the number of international organizations, it 
is not surprising that their secretariats, in particular the Secretariat of the United 
Nations, should lack a distinct and coherent conception of their functions. This 
article describes the structure of the United Nations Secretariat, the grading of its 
employees, their appointment, and the languages and administrative methods used: 
Recruitment difficulties are also discussed. Bureaucratic red tape and a swollen 
administration make the United Nations Secretariat a costly and ineffective instrument 
which cannot bear comparison with the League of Nations Secretariat. 


Lancrop (Georges). ‘The Administrative Tribunal of the United Nations.” Reve 
du droit public et de la science politique, January-March 1951, pp. 71-104. 

Founded by a resolution of the United Nations General Assembly of 24 November 1949; 

the Administrative Tribunal of the United Nations is, along with the International 
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Court of Justice, the chief judicial body of the United Nations, a second international 
judicial organ. The author mentions that an analogous institution existed at Geneva 


between 1928 and 1940: the Administrative Tribunal of the League of Nations; he 
' carefully examines its status, its competence and its role as an international tribunal 
} in the administrative sphere. 


In 1946 a UN Advisory Committee was instructed to draw up a statute for an 
Administrative Tribunal; this statute, based on that of the League of Nations Admi- 
nistrative Tribunal, instructed UNAT to arbitrate in disputes between the various 


| organizations and in any disagreement that might arise between organizations and their 
| officials. In view of the Secretary-General’s opposition to this extension of its powers, 


the General Assembly adopted a solution that in the ‘main revives the structure and 
procedure of the League Tribunal. 

The creation of UNAT marks a new stage in the establishment of a single inter- 
national administrative jurisdiction; its role may, and it is to be hoped, will rapidly 
increase. 

The appendix contains the text of the statute and rules of procedure of the Admi- 
nistrative Tribunal of the United Nations. 


Borisov (S.). ‘Otkaz Mezhdunarodnovo suda predostavit generalnomu sekretarju 
UN isprashivaemye dlja nevo polomochija” (Refusal of the International Court 
to grant the Secretary-General of UN the full powers requested by him). Sovetskoe 
Gosudarstvo 1 Pravo, No. 3, 1951, Pp. 52-5. 


| After accusing Bulgaria, Rumania and Hungary of violating the 1947 peace treaties, 


and in particular the clauses relating to Human Rights and fundamental liberties, the 
General Assembly, at its Fourth Session, requested the International Court to pro- 


/ nounce on four previous questions concerning the procedure to be adopted for the 


solution of the problems thus set. On 30 May 1950 the Court gave an affirmative 
reply to the first two of these questions; whereupon four judges—among them Krylov, 
the Soviet representative—protested against this conclusion, pointing out that the 
matters referred to did not come within the jurisdiction of the International Court, 
that the reasons given to justify the appeal to that Court were not valid, and that the 
Court had no authority to announce its findings without the consent of all parties 
concerned. Nevertheless, on 18 July 1950 the Court replied to the third question, 
which was: is the Secretary-General of UN entitled to appoint the third member of the 
commission provided for by the peace treaties and entrusted with the settlement of a 
dispute, if the two parties to the dispute, both of whom are represented on the commis- 
sion, cannot agree on the point? After interrogating the English and American repre- 
sentatives, the Court replied in the negative to this third question, refuting all the 
arguments put forward. Though he considers that the Court exceeded its rights in 
announcing its conclusions, the author admits the force of its arguments, and is glad 
to note that opposition has been able to assert itself in this international organization. 


Technical Assistance and Under-developed Countries 


Basy (Jean). ‘UN faced with Problems of Technical Assistance and the Economy 
of Under-Developed Countries.”’ Reports of the Study Group on Technical Assistance 
and Investment in Under-Developed Countries. Centre d’Etude de Politique étrangére, 
Paris, no date, 26 pp. (no price quoted). 

The author makes a detailed study of the main resolutions adopted by the United 

Nations and their Specialized Agencies in the field of technical assistance to under- 

developed countries. He points out that, whilst these resolutions usually agree as 

regards aims, they often differ about methods. He analyses the attitude of the main 
powers concerned to the problem of technical assistance. 

The study is completed by a bibliography and two annexes: the first annex contains 
asummary of the proposals made by UN, ILO, FAO and Unesco for technical assis- 
tance to under-developed countries; the second gives an estimate of world investment 
needs for the next four years, based on official plans, region by region. 





Franck (Peter G.) and Franck (Dorothea Seelye). ‘Implementation of Unite 
Nations Technical Assistance Programme.” International Conciliation, February 
1951, pp. 61-80. 

If carefully planned and applied, the technical assistance programmes of the varioy 

agencies of the United Nations are capable of making considerable contribution t 

the progress of under-developed countries: the importance attached to such programme 

is indicated by the fact that the United Nations General Assembly, in 1949, set upa 

Technical Assistance Board. The authors survey the problems arising in connexion 

with the application of a technical assistance programme to various specific countries, 

whatever the aim pursued: choice of methods of procedure, creation of suitable admi. 
nistrative machinery, training of technical staff. 

In addition, United Nations missions, to be successful, must enlist the support of 
the local population, and adapt their methods to local conditions. The work of 
technical assistance missions may in some cases be hampered by political instability, 
and by the fact that the presence of such missions is regarded as an encroachment on 
national independence, United Nations experts are often forced, sometimes for purely 
technical reasons, to undertake social reforms in the teeth of opposition from reaction- 
ary circles; reforms such as these would be accepted more readily if technical a- 
sistance programmes were closely linked with programmes for financial aid. Despite 
the many difficulties encountered in the application of such programmes, the writers 
are convinced of their practical importance, and confident of results. 


NEAL (Marian). ‘United Nations Technical Assistance Programs in Haiti.” Jnter- 
national Conciliation, February 1951, pp. 81-118. 

The author gives a very detailed description of the technical assistance programmes 
applied in Haiti by various organs of the United Nations. During the past two 
years, Unesco has carried out, in the Marbial Valley, in the south of the island, a pilot 
project in fundamental education; but this has undeniably been a failure. In April 
1950, WHO, in co-operation with the Medical Bureau of the Pan-American Union 
and Unicef, carried through a very ambitious programme for checking yaws and 
syphilis in the country districts. In the application of the United Nations projects in 
Haiti, many technical and psychological difficulties have been encountered—distrust 
of white people, for example—but, though not completely successful, this experiment 
nevertheless provides information for later use. 


Fox (Annette Baker). ‘International Organization for Colonial Development.” 
World Politics, April 1951, pp. 340-68. 
The United States are in a paradoxical situation, for, while theoretically condemning 
the colonial system, they give practical support to the colonial powers in their efforts 
to suppress uprisings among colonial peoples. Despite the difficulty of reconciling the 
needs of military security and those of democratic ideology, the complete emanc- 
pation of these races remains the ultimate goal; and this can only be achieved by 
international action on the economic plane. American participation in such action 
awakens the suspicions of the colonial powers, who regard it as imperialism; and this 
reaction makes it necessary to exercise the greatest caution in choosing methods of 
intervention. The present function of the various international agencies in the colonial 
sphere may be classified as follows: (a) general guidance and encouragement (parti- 
cularly the Trusteeship Council, ILO and the Caribbean Commission) ; (b) Conciliation 
(Trusteeship Council and various regional Commissions) ; (c) Research and exchange 
of information (regional Commissions, FAO, WHO, and Unesco); (d) Co-ordination; 
and (e) technical assistance. This general survey must also take account of the poli- 
tical interests by which these organizations are divided. While the U.S.S.R. has 
played a chiefly negative part, the influence of the Latin American, Middle Eastern 
and Far Eastern States has been considerable. These countries, by forming an uncom- 
promisingly anti-colonial bloc, have obstructed the work of the international organi- 
zations and have even, in many cases, acted against their own interests. The United 
States should support this policy only insofar as it stimulates the colonial powers to 
intensified development of the territories under their authority. It is not only by the 
number of votes cast that the international organizations can be effectively controlled; 
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| the size of the financial contributions made to them by the great powers puts the latter 
‘na position to influence their course of action. The colonial powers support the 


colonial policy of the United Nations out of respect for international opinion, and 


because that policy fits in, to a certain extent, with their interests, the United States 


should use their influence to bring about, on this basis, the firm international under- 


' standing which is the necessary condition of all effective action. The results achieved 
: by the Caribbean and South Pacific Commissions are sufficient to prove the advantages 
of such an understanding. 


B. SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


International Court of Justice and Legal Questions 


Hamsro (E.). “The Relations between the International Court of Justice and 
International Organizations.” Western Political Quarterly, September 1950, pp. 326- 


34- 


Today States are not alone in being entities recognized in international law; interna- 


tional organizations also possess this quality, as a recent advisory decision of the Court 
of International Justice has admitted. But these organizations may not bring their 
disputes before the court: only States have that right (Article 34 cf the Statute of the 
International Court). However, international inter-governmental organizations may 
supply evidence to the Court, either at its request or on their own initiative. Advisory 
opinions may be requested of the Court by Member States, by the Security Council or 
by the General Assembly of the United Nations. The other bodies of UN and the 
Specialized Agencies may also request the Court’s opinion, on condition that they 
first receive the authorization of the General Assembly. It has already granted this 
authority to a number of Specialized Agencies. 


Brooks (E.A.S.). ‘Subsidiary Judicial Authorities of the United Nations Organization 
to Hear and Decide Claims by Individuals and Corporations against States’’. Inter- 
national Law Quarterly, October 1950, pp. 523-29. 

A great number of private individuals and corporations have suffered prejudice, 


; during the last few years, through Government decisions concerning their property, 


and in particular by measures of expropriation. The compensation granted is fre- 
quently regarded as inadequate, and several jurists have suggested the setting up, 
within the framework of the United Nations, of legal machinery for dealing with 
complaints of this kind, and with disputes between persons of different nationality. 

The author considers that in the present state of international law, these suggestions 
are premature and impracticable. His view is that States should submit these disputes 
tothe International Court of Justice, whose Statute has been ratified by all the members 
of the United Nations. He thinks it advisable to make more frequent use of existing 
institutions rather than set up a new judicial body. 


International Labour Organization 


PozNANsKA (K.). ‘Czyn jest Miedzynarodowa Organizacja Pracy i jak ona broni 

praw zwiazkowych?” Panstwo i Prawo, May-June 1950, pp. 111-19. 

What is ILO and how does it support the trade unions? 

ILO was founded in 1919 to fight for social justice, to combat misery and privation, 
and to ensure a lasting peace. But in the 3o years of its existence, it has revealed 
itself, in the writer’s opinion, as a product of bourgeois liberalism designed to foster 
capitalism by evolutionary means. He considers that its activity is in flagrant contra- 
diction with its principles and that the opinion widespread in Poland that it is a pro- 
gressive organization is merely illusory. In fact he calls it a platform for open colla- 
boration between reformist unions and representatives of “Big Business”, and believes 
its aims to be imperialist. Its tripartite structure, he states, clearly reveals that it is 
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based on the principle of the collaboration of classes: workers’ representatives have only 
a quarter of the seats as against the half allotted to Governments, while a furthe; 
quarter represents the “bosses”. In his opinion the ‘“voting-machine”’ used by the 
United States makes it impossible for the progressive elements of Popular Democracie; 
to influence the activity of the ILO. The problem which arose in connexion with 
creating a committee to investigate the violation of union rights—a committee which 
could operate only if the Governments involved gave their consent—recently revealed 
how reactionary this institution has become. 


‘Migrations et développement économique.” La conférence préliminaire sur |e 
migrations, Geneva, April-May 1950. Revue Internationale du Travail, August 1950, 
pp. ror-26. 

One of the chief aims of ILO is the better use of available labour both nationally and 

internationally; the work of the Preliminary Conference on Migration, held in Geneva 

from 25 April to g May 1950, was to draw up practical plans to facilitate migration 
so that it might play an active role in world economic development. 

This article first describes the present position with regard to migration. In many 
European countries there exists a large volume of labour available for migration, but 
its movement is gravely hampered by administrative, economic or financial obstacles, 
ILO considered that the best way of helping to solve the problem would be to bring 
these obstacles to the notice of the Governments concerned, at a preliminary mecting, 

The Conference, after a general exchange of views, adopted three resolutions. 
The first, on organizing migration, describes the steps to be taken by the interested 
countries, such as determining the number of migrants needed, organizing the ope- 
ration, recruiting and selecting the migrants, providing information and assistance, 
simplifying formalities, etc. Each of these points is treated in detail and precise advice 
is given. 

The second resolution deals with the connexion between migration and economic 
development, particularly in under-developed countries. The third sets out to explain 
the help which international organizations can give in the three fields of organization 
or migration, economic development and technical assistance. The Conference also 
adopted a resolution of a general nature epitomizing its work and bringing the problem 
of migration forcibly to the notice of governments and public opinion. 

In conclusion, the article shows that several occurrences since the close of the Confe- 
rence have prompted Governments to translate its recommendations into action by 
restoring hope in millions of people and allowing them to contribute towards the 
progress of the country which has accepted them. 


Finet (Paul). ‘Le syndicalisme et l’organisation internationale du travail.’’ Pr- 

blémes, August-September 1950, pp. 473-86. 

The workers knew from the first that the trade union struggle was being waged against 
the employer but gradually it extended to the whole of industry; and later, on the 
national plane, it resisted Governments as the political voice of the propertied classes 
and, finally, it has been transferred to the international plane. 

Although the first steps towards internationalism were taken as long ago as 1830-40, 
it was not until 1864 that they assumed concrete form. In particular we may mention 
here the Workers’ Internationals, from 1864 onwards; the International Federation 
of Trade Unions founded in 1903 (with the International Secretariat, IFTU, WFTU), 
and international labour legislation. 

The Congress of Berlin in 1890, in spite of its failure, the Ziirich and Brussels Con- 
gresses, and the Berne Conference, showed workers the need for a national and inter- 
national trade union organization as well as the need to safeguard the worker by special 
legislation. This series of efforts led to solid results in the creation of ILO (Article 387 
of the Treaty of Versailles). 

ILO is composed of three main bodies: the International Labour Conference, the 
General Assembly for all the Member States; the Governing Body, composed of 
32 members whose duty it is to implement Conference decisions; lastly, the International 
Labour Office, a kind of permanent secretariat for ILO. This organization has 
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outlived the Treaty of Versailles and has constantly strengthened its international 
' character; at the beginning of 1950 it had 60 Member States. 


Anker (Desmond L. W.). ‘The International Labour Organization and Agricul- 
tural Labour.” Rural Sociology, September 1950, pp. 251-60. 


' After a brief description of the structure of ILO, the author examines its activities among 


agricultural workers and draws attention to the achievements of the Permanent Agri- 
cultural Committee and the Committee on Work on Plantations, as well as the adoption 
of several conventions governing labour conditions. JLO is trying to obtain the same 
social welfare for agricultural workers as for other workers. It has to co-operate with 
several other international organizations in striving towards this end, notably with 
FAO and WHO. At present the chief questions it is concerned with in agriculture 
are the fixing of minimum wages and maximum hours of work, employment and man- 


power, the development of workers’ co-operative societies and the effect of technical 
| progress. While extending its activities in this sphere, ILO intends to give more and 


more attention to the under-developed territories of Asia and Latin America, where a 


F large majority of the active population is engaged in agriculture. 


| Food and Agriculture Organization 


' Aykroyp (W. R.). “Problems of Nutrition in South and East Asia.” United Asia, 


1950. No. 2, pp. 119-23. 
The work of FAO in South East Asia is, of course, chiefly directed against famine; but 


| there are certain countries—Thailand, for example—where famine is unknown, but 


where serious problems are raised by advanced malnutrition. 

FAO has organized two regional conferences on nutrition: one at Baguio (Philip- 
pines) in 1948, the other at Rangoon, in 1950. Both conferences dealt with the effects 
of a diet based on rice, and the writer of this article gives the conclusions they reached 
on the inadequacy of a diet of this kind, and the possibilities of improving and supple- 
menting it. FAO is now in a position to supply fairly extensive technical assistance 
to Governments applying for it. 


Weitt (Gerard), “International Organizations in the Service of Agriculture.” Review 

of the Ministry of Agriculture, April 1951. Studies and Monographs, pp. 93-106. 

Before 1914, two international bodies were interested in agriculture: the International 
Agricultural Commission, founded in 1899; and the International Institute of Agricul- 
ture, founded in 1905, the former private, the second inter-governmental in character. 
Between the two wars, organizations of this type increased in number, and became 
more specialized. Amongst international organizations, mention should be made 
of the following: the International Institute of Agriculture, a regular advisory body of 
the League of Nations; the International Labour Office; the Health Committee of 
the League of Nations; and a number of smaller organizations, like the International 
Wine Bureau. Private organizations included the International Confederation of 
Agriculture, the Fascist-inspired International Federation of Agronomists, in Rome; 
the International Agrarian Office, in Prague; the International Farmers’ Council, 
in Moscow; and the International Agrarian Centre, in Paris. 

The effect of the war was to slow down the activity of some of these bodies and to 
disperse others; at the same time new organizations were formed, often on the initiative 
of the Anglo-Saxon countries. Of the international organizations attached to UN, 
we should mention the Economic and Social Council, and regional economic commis- 
sions, as well as the Specialized Agencies: the FAO, ILO, and WHO. The varied 
nature of the tasks assigned to these organizations shows the need for co-ordinating the 
work of the different agencies. Some international organizations, the International 
Cotton Advisory Committee, for example, have resumed their activities independently 
of UN. As regards private organizations, the two most important events have been 
the creation of the International Federation of Agricultural Producers, and the trans- 
formation of CIA into the European Confederation of Agriculture. 

Co-operation between the various international bodies is so important that FAO 
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has instituted an advisory committee to co-ordinate the work of the different organi. 
zations working in this sphere. 


International Monetary Fund 


ELENENKO (N.). ‘Mezhdunarodnyj Valjutnyj Fond i Mezhdunarodnyj Bank rekon. 
strukciii razvitija na sluzhbe finansovovo kapitala S.S.A.” (The International Mone. 
tary Fund and the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development in the 
Service of American Financial Capital.) Vneshnaya Torgovlja, 1950, no. 9, pp. 38-43, 

Loans and credits—among the instruments of penetration of American imperialism— 

are granted not only by private and governmental organizations of the United States 

of America, but also through the International Monetary Fund and the International 

Bank for Reconstruction and Development. In fact, America is all-powerful in these 

organizations, both because their members generally depend on American capital, 

and because America is the principal subscriber. In effect, both the Fund and the 

Bank are run by the United States National Executive Council for monetary and 

financial affairs, which is an American Government organization, acting in the interests 

of American imperialism, as shown by the fact that its decisions are identical with those 
of the Marshall Plan Administration. 

Whereas, in accordance with their constitutions, the International Fund and the 
International Bank should aim, the one to promote international monetary co-opera- 
tion and expand international trade, the other to promote economic reconstruction 
and development in all member countries alike, both organizations have in fact from 
the very outset been partial in the granting of credits, and have taken advantage of 
the situation in order to meddle in the internal affairs of debtor countries, with the 
result of worsening the econornic situation. 


SARWESWARA Rao (B.). ‘Exchange Rate Adjustments and the International Mone- 

tary Fund”. Economia Internationale, November 1950, pp. 1074-87. 

Two main problems arise as regards international monetary organization: firstly due 
to the fundamental disequilibrium between the various currencies, and secondly to 
monetary restrictions. It is generally thought that this basic unbalance is due chiefly 
to the fluctuations of the balance of payments on which basis all devaluations can be 
justified; in certain circumstances, however, a policy of monetary restrictions may be 
preferred. 

In the state of general economic stability characterized by full employment, devalu- 
ation appears to be an effective remedy against an unstable balance of payments. 
But in a state of instability and under-production, it is difficult not to prefer a policy 
of currency restrictions. It is difficult, in periods of depression, to distinguish between 
factors of a structural nature, and those purely cyclic in nature; their respective impor- 
tance is hard to estimate if devaluation is contemplated. The only practical solution 
would still be to set up an effective foreign exchange control system. From this stand- 
point, the creation of the Monetary Fund may be regarded as a remarkable achieve- 
ment. 

The Fund deals mainly with problems of rates of exchange, currency restrictions 
and regulations applying to international currency reserves. It pursued a sound 
policy by establishing initial parity rates in 1946, and supporting the devaluations 
of 1949. The Fund intends next to allow its members to abandon the exchange re- 
strictions, with the sole exception of the dollar, a course which would involve a total 
readjustment of currency rates, and collaboration between the Fund and ITO. 


“The Bank and the Fund—The Story Continued.” Midland Bank Review. February 
1951, pp. 1-9. 
How far have the International Monetary Fund and the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development lived up to expectations? To answer this question, this 
article examines the problems which these two organizations have had to face, and 
solutions they have found. The greatest difficulties have been encountered by the 
International Monetary Fund in the sterling zone: its opposition to any changes in 
the gold rate, to control of imports, and to variable exchange rates has had, in some 
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instances, to give way to a more co-operative attitude. The Fund has done little 
outside the field of technical assistance. 

The International Bank, on the other hand, has granted a large number of long- 
term loans; its credit policy has become less rigid, and new forms of credit have been 
worked out; guarantees from Governments are being accepted more and more fre- 

quently instead of the imposition of strict control over the use made of sums loaned. 
in countries with surplus capital, the Bank enjoys public confidence, and many loans 
have been floated. 

The Bretton Woods organizations have thus made a considerable contribution to 
world economic stability, but their work needs to be better co-ordinated. 


International Refugees Organization 


ScumiEDEN (Werner von). “Die Fliichtlingspolitik der Vereinten Nationen und des 


Europarates.” Europa Archiv, 5 February 1951, pp. 3695-704. 
The refugee policy of the United Nations and the Council of Europe. After recalling 
UNRRA’s work in the field of aid to refugees, the present study describes the main 


features of IRO’s constitution and presents the balance-sheet of its work. IRO not 


being empowered to take charge of Palestine Arab refugees, it has been necessary to 
create a specialized agency (UN Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in 
the Near East, UNRWA), which so far has not solved the problems it faces. Special 


' schemes for assistance to refugees from Greece, India and Korea have been evolved. 
' Ina more general way UN is trying to give refugees international status and to form 


the Office of the High-Commissioner which is to succeed IRO. In the field of research 
Unesco’s contribution to UN’s work for refugees has been censiderable. The Council 
of Europe first dealt with the question of refugees from the purely legal point of view, 
but it has gradually approached the economic problem of their reassimilation. 


Jacossen (Pierre). ‘“L’ceuvre de organisation internationale pour les réfugiés.” 

Population, January— March 1951, pp. 27-40. 

In three years and three months IRO has repatriatedj70,000 refugees and settled 835,000 
emigrants in new countrics. Now that its work is nearing its end, the time has come 
to draw up the balance-sheet. IRO was set up on 15 December 1946 to replace the 
organizations which had dealt with refugees before the war. Its functions exceeded 
both in scope and variety those which had been carried out by League of Nations 
delegates. IRO ensured material assistance as well as legal protection to refugees. 
Also it was supposed to provide a lasting solution to the problem of displaced persons. 
Its activities were, however, limited both by time and space. As a temporary organi- 
zation, it was intended to deal only with displaced persons in Central Europe, but under 
pressure from France and Belgium its functions were extended. Its activities were 
further restricted by the fact that its Member States numbered only 18. 

In order to fulfil its various functions, IRO set up machinery consisting of three 
bodies: a General Council which defined the Organization’s policy, an Executive 
Board of nine members entrusted with the financial control of the Administration, 
and an Administration with very extensive powers and considerable latitude. 

IRO undertook four different kinds of work: (a) Material aid (700, ooo DPs. settled 
in 194.7, 105,000 still on the books); (b) Repatriation, the Organization’s essential task 
(in point of fact only 70,500 refugees agreed to return to their own country) ; (e) Reset- 
tlement, basically the only solution by means of large-scale immigration schemes; and 
lastly (d) Legal protection, ensuring a legal status for refugees. 

When IRO is no more, the political and economic problems which brought it 
into being will have been to a great extent solved. However, one human problem 
remains untouched. The refugee problem will tend to be absorbed in the vaster 
— of surplus populations, and IRO will see that part of its workis taken over by 





RISTELHUEBER (René). “The International Refugee Organization.”’ Internation 

Conciliation, April 1951, pp. 156-228. 

The existence of more than 60,000,000 refugees is surely one of the most tragic aspects 
of the world of 1951, and the problem they present is one of the most difficult to solye 
In 1946 the United Nations, in an attempt to provide an over-all solution, set up the 
International Refugee Organization, and the author of this study, after stating th 
problem gives a detailed description of the activities of the Organization. 

Although the numbers of refugees have never been so vast as after the second worl 
war, they have nevertheless existed from farthest antiquity, and the efforts made jy 
certain ages to help them have not been negligible; the author mentions in particulg 
the work of the League of Nations between the two wars. But its task was insignificant 
by comparison with that facing IRO when it took over the work of UNRRA. 

After indicating those problems, including that of defining the term “refugee”, 
the author describes the structure of IRO and its relations with its various bodies, 
Two chapters tell how the main groups of refugees aided by IRO originated and where 
they are found; two more describe the assistance given them—care and maintenance 
in special camps; rehabilitation and occupational guidance; legal protection; repatria- 
tion in some privileged cases; assistance to emigrate to non-European countries. 

Despite the efforts of IRO, there remain in Europe alone nearly 50,000 refugees 
whose case presents insurmountable difficulties, and in the world as a whole there are 
more than 60,000,000 people in need of its help. But it is due to be definitively wound 
up on 30 September 1951, and will be replaced only by a UN High Commissioner's 
Office, dealing solely with the legal protection of refugees. In conclusion the author 
hopes that IRO’s praiseworthy work may be continued, and that by putting into prac- 
tice the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, we may come at last to know a world 
without refugees. ; 


International Children’s Emergency Fund 


Jacoss (Samuel K). “The United Nations International Children’s Emergency 
Fund: An Instrument of International Social Policy.” Social Service Review, June 
and September 1950, pp. 143-72 and 347-73. 

The author begins by describing the origins of the International Children’s Emergency 
Fund, and the organizations which preceded it, with special emphasis on the work 
done by UNRRA. After explaining the administrative and financial structure of the 
Fund, he sets forth its aims, as laid down by the General Assembly of the United 
Nations: to combat the disastrous effects of malnutrition, to help in rebuilding institu- 
tions destroyed by the war, and to train the staff required for the implementation of 
national programmes. Interpreting these principles in the widest sense, Unicef has 
encouraged cattle-breeding in order to improve milk-supplies, established holiday 
camps, carried out medical research in collaboration with WHO, and undertaken 
many other activities, to which the author refers in this systematic study of Unicef’s 
work, dealing with it continent by continent and country by country. 

Other sections of this study are devoted to Unicef’s finances, to its relations with 
other organizations, and to certain recommendations for the future; the author considers 
that the results to date amply justify the continued existence of Unicef and the further 
extension of its activities. 


World Health Organization 


MackenzizE (M.). ‘International Collaboration in Health.” International Affairs, 
October 1950, pp, 515-21. 

The origins, programme, functioning and early achievements of the World Health 

Organization; contribution of the British delegation. 


Winstow (C. E. A.). “International Co-operation in the Service of Health.” Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, January 1951, pp. 192-200. 
Epidemics can only be controlled on an international scale; the author tells us of the 
chief organizations which have devoted themselves to this task since the beginning of 
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the twentieth century. The earliest was the Pan-American Sanitary Bureau, created 
jn 1902, which rendered invaluable service to the American republics. The Interna- 
tional Office of Public Hygiene, founded in 1909, was not nearly so successful. In that 
year the Rockefeller Foundation also began to deal with public health problems, and 
the writer gives a detailed study of its important contribution to medical research. 
He next examines the work accomplished by the Health Committee of the League of 
Nations, and by the Institute of Inter-American Affairs during and since the second 
world war. 

In the second part of his article the author discusses WHO, describing its structure 
and activities, its principal methods and aims. With the co-operation of other organi- 
zations having similar aims, and the assistance of the United States, it should do a very 
great deal to raise the standard of the world’s health. 


“L’ceuvre de OMS dans I’Asie du Sud-Est.”’ Chronique de l’organisation mondiale de 

la Santé, February 1951, pp. 47-57. 

The establishment of a Regional Office for South East Asia represents the first attempt 
by WHO at decentralization. Set up at Delhi in June 1949, the office co-operates 
with FAO, Unicef, ILO and Unesco. Joint plans are now being carried out or pre- 
pared in a number of fields, such as the anti-malaria campaign, maternity and 
child welfare, and so on. 

Plans for the anti-malaria campaign in Afghanistan, India and Thailand consist 
in large-scale operations to improve sanitary conditions and food production i in villages. 
First results obtained by the Simla laboratory in the anti-venereal campaign rapidly 
confirmed the impression that syphilis was as widespread in mountainous districts of 
India as in other countries of South East Asia. This campaign was the beginning of 
programmes of maternity and child welfare and of the fight against infant mortality. 
The outstanding work of the hygiene teams deserves mention here: BCG vaccination 
was completely co-ordinated among the six Unicef/WHO anti-tuberculosis centres 
which were opened in South East Asia during 1951. 

Lastly, the Regional Office has worked out a programme for the coming years 
to strengthen the fight against yellow fever, which in July 1949 suddenly appeared 
in an epidemic form; it has to solve the ever increasing problem of nursing, of providing 
a service of consultant-specialists and of obtaining medical supplies, teaching equip- 
ment and students’ scholarships. 


United Nations Educational Scientific and Cultural Organization 


LesieuR (Jacques). “Ot va PUNESCO?” Cahiers du monde nouveau, 1950. No. 45, 

pp. 51-64. 

Episodes which occured during the Unesco Conference in Florence drew the public’s 
attention to this Organization, and its basic tasks may well be recalled. In the field 
of education, in the broadest sense, Unesco has to solve two major problems: the 
training of teachers (seminars are to be held in Austria and the Middle East) and the 
rehabilitation of maladjusted children (research or study centre in Asia). Missions 
of educators have been sent to some countries—the Philippines, Afghanistan, Thailand; 
financial aid has been given to others (Haiti, India). 

Unesco’s role is not merely to disseminate scientific knowledge but also to en- 
courage its development (field science co-operation offices, conferences of experts; the 
Arid Zone Institute in Israel). Unesco’s scientific activity has been greatest in the 
field of social science (study of tensions, enquiry into racial prejudice). 

The Florence Conference adopted a Unesco draft International Convention for 
the removal of customs duty on the international exchange of articles of cultural value 
(books, films, reproductions of pictures, gramophone records). Unesco’s work in this 
direction is of vital importance; it has facilitated and increased personal contacts as 
well as the exchange of culture by means of book coupons, the International Council 
of Museums, the International Theatre Institute, a catalogue of translations, to name 
only a few of its schemes. Unesco’s contribution to peace by means of culture and 
education were the subjects which predominated in the discussions of the Florence 
Conference. Although the Organization’s programme does not cover purely political 
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problems, as Mr. Torres-Bodct said, it is at least setting a good example }y 
giving pride of place to social and spiritual factors. 


Hickey (Owen). ‘Unescoand Peace.” Fortnightly, August 1950, pp. 107-12. 

The author makes several observations on the Fifth Session of Unesco’s General Confer. 
ence, which was held in Florence in 1950. The differences which arose between it; 
members and the Director-General, Mr. James Torres-Bodet, did not, in the author; 
opinion, justify his intention of resigning. However he approves the Director-Gener. 
al’s wish that Unesco should avoid participating in world political conflicts, but 
doubts whether its educational activity will make any practical contribution to relieving 
international tensions. The preservation of peace is not the only aim worth working 
for, and the extension of Unesco’s activities seems to the author to answer other equally 
basic needs. 


Bastian (Maurice). ‘Les réalisations pratiques de l’Unesco.” Schweizerische Hoch. 

Sschulzeitung, 1951. No. 1, pp. 13-22. 

Unesco’s programme is essentially concerned with activities which lead to international 
collaboration in three main directions: understanding between nations, the fight to 
end illiteracy and develop education, and lastly, the advancement of knowledge and 
international co-operation. Unesco believes that one of its duties is to spread infor. 
mation on educational methods, and it therefore organizes missions to States which ask 
for its help, as well as seminars for practical training, and it supports pilot projects 
in fundamental education. 

To develop scientific research and disseminate its results, Unesco works in active 
co-operation with the International Council of Scientific Unions, at the same time 
continuing its independent activities (International Arid Zone Institute, round-table 
conferences on scientific subjects, field science co-operation offices). In the field of 
social science mention should be made of the founding of the International Sociological 
Association, the publication of the International Social Science Bulletin and of an 
analytical catalogue of theses, reports, monographs, etc. 

Unesco’s main function is to encourage international cultural relations by facili- 
tating contacts and interchange. Under its egis the International Council for Philo- 
sophy and Humanistic Studies, the International Music Council and the International 
Theatre Institute were founded in 1949. Also Unesco promotes real intellectual co- 
operation among nations by catalogues of reproductions of paintings, exchange of 
information, bibliographies, its “Index translationum”’, and so on. The Unesco 
system of scholarships plays a vital part in promoting such co-operation. 

Lastly, in the field of information, Unesco deals with three main problems: the 
technical needs of press, film and radio; the free circulation of information and publi- 
cations, and media of mass communication. It should be noted that Unesco, with 
59 Member States, only has a budget of $8,000,000 for carrying out this large pro- 
gramme. 


Garcia CALDERON (Ventura). “Actualité de l’Unesco.” Revue des deux mondes, 
15 February 1951, pp. 577-83. 
Unesco’s determination to begin the work of emancipating mankind through education 
—perhaps the greatest revolution of our time—could not be more warmly welcomed 
than in Latin America, where education has always been considered a basic need. 
Having perfected a technique of fundamental education, Unesco recognizes that this 
is not an end in itself but only a first step. Its activities are divided among seven 
different departments or services, entrusted with carrying out the Organization’s pro- 
gramme. Without neglecting practical tasks, Unesco is endeavouring to create and 
develop in the field of culture not uniformity among nations, but reciprocal 
understanding and mutual tolerance. 


Laves (W. H. C.). “Unesco and the Achievement of Peace.’ Political Quarterly, 
April-June 1951, pp. 163-74. 

The June 1951 Conference has to settle the problem of Unesco’s contribution to the 

United Nations’ efforts to achieve a lasting peace. An examination of the Organi- 
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zation’s Constitution shows that it must first contribute to the maintenance of peace 
and security through education, science and culture. Nevertheless the text is somewhat 
ambiguous, since it allows such participation to be interpreted merely as a declaration 
of principle, and Unesco’s programme has been devised in accordance with this inter- 
pretation, on the lines ofa university syllabus divided into separate disciplines. Without 
questioning the value of this programme, one has to admit that it is but loosely linked 
tothe original aims. A more appropriate programme would first of all include detailed 
research into the causes of war and conditions for peace, as well as into methods to be 
adopted (from this point of view the “Tensions Project’? marks a beginning). Whilst 
pursuing such research, Unesco should try to influence those responsible for political 
decisions aJl over the world to see the dangers of war, the importance of economic 
well-being and of Human Rights, and the vital role of UN in the present world situation. 
Further, Unesco should use all the means in its power to raise the level of political 
education in under-developed countries and to organize the free exchange of infor- 
mation between nations. Only by such immediate action, with its direct appeal to 
world opinion, can Unesco fulfil its true mission. 


C. INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION 


General 


Carmoy (Guy de). “Thoughts on some Administrative Problems of International 
Organizations.”’ Revue internationale des sciences administratives, 1950. No. 3, pp. 464- 
78. 

International organizations, being of necessity heterogeneous, are faced with many 
difficulties, some of which result from the diversity of their staff—since technical skill, 
adaptability, and an “international” spirit rarely go hand in hand. The difficulty of 
recruiting staff, which is due to a shortage of qualified candidates, is accentuated by 
the differing methods of selection used in the various countries, and by the geographical 
distribution of employees. In particular, it is impossible to prevent certain branches 
of work from becoming almost the monopoly of a few big nations. From the point 
of view of salaries, the difficulty of staffing international organizations arises not from 
their rates of remuneration, which are usually high, but from the insecurity of the 
employment they offer. The author afterwards considers certain questions which 
arise once the staff has been recruited: the classification of employees, their profes- 
sional training, and the prospects held out tothem. He dwells strongly on the psycho- 
logical effects of insecure employment—an insecurity which is largely due to political 
pressure brought to bear on the employees. The article ends with observations of 
an administrative nature (the drawing up of a budget, financing by means of national 
subventions, book-keeping, supply of equipment). 


Hutu (Arno G.). “International Organizations and Conferences”—Notes of an 

Observer. Social Research, December 1950, pp. 498-511. 

The summary of a report submitted by the author to the Eleventh International 
Conference on “Science, Philosophy and Religion’’, the theme of which was ‘‘Founda- 
tions of World Organization” (Colombia University, 5-8 September 1950). 

The chief obstacle to the activity of international organizations is the inadequacy 
of the funds at their disposal, compared with the complexity and multiplicity of the 
tasks confronting them. Bureaucracy is stifling the constructive ambition of their 
personnel, and initial enthusiams has given way to general disillusionment. 

Passing to the subject of international conferences, the author urges that technicians, 
and also distinguished individuals from non-governmental circles, take part in these, 
and that there should be adequate psychological and technical preparation for them. 
This brief survey makes it clear that, in order to be really effective, a world organization 
em be based both on spiritual and intellectual factors and on sound administration and 
technique. 
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Regional 


H.A.C.D. ‘The South Pacific Commission. A New Experiment in Regionalism,” 

World Today, September 1950, pp. 394-406. 

The South Pacific Commission, which was set up in 1947 at Dr. Herbert Evatt’s insti. 
gation, includes representatives of six Powers—Australia, the United States, France, 
Great Britain, New Zealand and the Netherlands. Its role is to advise on problems 
common to non-self-governing territories in the South Pacific. In 1947 the South 
Seas Conference held in Canberra adopted a resolution setting out the many questions 
which concern the Commission, grouping them under seven headings: agriculture, 
economy, economic and social progress, fisheries, forest resources, hygiene, labour 
problems. 

The Commission has a Research Council and a permanent Secretariat to carry 
out its work. It organizes South Pacific Conferences, which act as a consultative 
assembly, and the first was held in the Fiji Islands in 1950. As the Commission has 
won the co-operation of the territories under its occupation, there is every reason to 
hope for its success. 


LEsTER (Sydney). ‘The Structure of World Order in Terms of Regional Functional 

Organizations.” Social Forces, October 1950, pp. 52-6. 

The author maintains that it is possible to preserve and organize world peace by 
means of regional institutions, directed by social science specialists. He criticizes the 
proponents of world federation, and argues that the regional viewpoint is better 
adapted to the diversity of the present-day world, and can be of greater assistance in 
the building up of large and closely welded political units. 

In support of his argument he mentions the Arab League, the Caribbean Com- 
mission and the South Pacific Commission, describing the structure and activities of 
these “regional functional organizations” and showing that great hopes can be based 
on the example they set. 


Grotue (Hugo). ‘“Europadische Auswanderung und Binnenwanderung in der Nach- 
kriegszeit.”” Europa-Archiv, 20 October 1950, pp. 3441-48. 
Post-war emigration and migratory movements inside Europe. 
Report on the Preparatory Conference of the International Labour Office (Geneva 
25 April-g May 1950). A brief summary of the ILO programme in connexion with 
migration and of the Conference agenda is followed by a description of the form which 
present-day migration is taking. 


Kover (J. F.). ‘Der Weg zum neuen Europa.” Friedens-Warte, 1951. Vol. 50, no. 3, 
Pp. 193-206. 

“Towards a new Europe’’—this article continues a series dealing with the evolution 
of the Council of Europe at Strasbourg, and the author surveys the results of the session 
in August 1950. Anglo-French opposition is at the root of the main difficulties. _Basi- 
cally, the divergence in the internal political situation in either country is 
accentuated by the difference in mental outlook; they do not agree in their views 
on the international situation and each is, economically speaking, uncompromisingly 
egoistic. However, a certain improvement was noticeable at the August session, the 
British abandoning their intransigence, notably over the Schuman Plan. There was 
also antagonism, closely allied with that just mentioned, between the Consultative 
Assembly and the Council of Ministers, but the conciliatory attitude of the Anglo- 
Scandinavian bloc prevented this from flaring up. The only solution seems that of 
the Mackay Plan, which advocates “limited functions but practical power” for the 
Consultative Assembly. Amongst the work achieved during the August Session 
was the admission of Germany to the Council, the resolutions on the subjects of a 
European army, the protection of human rights, and the settlement of the problem of 
the specialized authorities. 
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Economic and Financial 


1 (Ugo). Bretton Woods e i piani monetari internazionall, Societa Italiana per 

air eee ae Internationale, Padova, 1949. (Bretton Woods ; and international 

monetary plans, Italian Society for International Organization.) 327 pp. 
os a co a very detailed study of plans for monetary organization —- 
international scale. The writer begins with an account of the a w — 
took place between the announcement of the lease-lend decree and the conc oe 
the Bretton Woods agreements, dwelling in particular on the spp amtonae ooo s 
of 1942-43, and the controversy about the future role of gold in ee - 
The position of the United States and of Great Britain was finally crysta en in : 
Keynes and White plans, which are analysed here at great length, and w ri 
as a basis for the work at Bretton Woods. The work done at Bretton Woods is tae 
cribed, and an annex gives the English and Italian texts of the — reached. 
The writer next deals with the reactions to these agreements in a number o a | 
and the polemics which preceded their ratification by the United States wie ‘he 
work is completed by a study of the 1945 Anglo-American agreement, - a ov 
tion of the setting up of the International Bank for Reconstruction and Developmen 
and the International Monetary Fund. 


DerksEN (J. B. D.). ““Comparabilidade internacional das estatisticas da renda 
nacional.”? Revista Brasileira de Economia, June 1950, Pp. 33-57: a 

From an international viewpoint, national statistics are of interest only — = 
they are comparative; a statement which applies particularly to _. fe) _ soi 
revenue. The Statistical Commission of the United Nations, : ic toma 
structed to investigate methods of arriving at this internationa a “ ity, has 
lready published several works from which a standard definition of national revenue 
a be extracted. The author lists the factors which the —- —— pe 
into account, and describes the differences between this a. “ nition = e 
statistics drawn up by various countries. He then sets forth the di with e ~~ 
countries with a modern economic system and less-developed ee —_ = 
statement on statistical tables showing the proportion of —— — nese 
various countries, from the different branches of economy, and the es ative _— — 
of the various categories of revenue. He afterwards describes t e ies ical data 
available in Brazil, and concludes by enumerating the pep ae fo} _— ists, even in 
a country such as Great Britain, whose statistical system is highly developed. 


Anpreott (Silvio Bacchi). “La politica della piena occupazione.” Industria, 1950. 
Y . 43-62. 
Pring = the importance of the Report on National and International 
Measures taken to ensure Full Employment, laid before the Economic and Social 
Council of UN in December 1949 by a group of experts, the author gives a summary 

i tents. 7 ; 

. In dhe fest part of their report the experts show that it is as essential to pursue a 

olicy of full employment for internal reasons as it is for the purpose of maintaining 
and rate ofexchange. They then examine the various types of unemployment and 
' tc wi part of the report analyses the theory of unemployment as resulting 
from a lack of world demand, and recommends an economic policy which the author 
of the article examines in detail and measures for ensuring stability in international 
trade for the avoidance of an unbalanced economy and for advancing under- 
developed countries. Although critical of many particular points, the author, in 
common with J. M. Clark, believes that the world situation justifies the adoption 
of a fullemployment policy, despite its implicit risks. 





KoraBiev (S.). ‘Vneshnetorgovaya ekspansija amerikanskovo imperializma j; 
Mezhnunarodnaja torgovlja organizacija.” (International trade organization 
and the imperialist expansion of American foreign trade.) Vaneshnjaja Torgovlja, 
no. I, 1951, PPp- 39-44. 

Under the cover of international co-operation, the United States are attempting to 
control the economic system of other countries, they have made plans for an Inter. 
national Trade Organization, the purpose of which would be to consolidate their 
position in world markets. The proposed constitution of this Organization, requires 
signatories to make great concessions regarding customs tariffs, and the regulation of 
exports and imports, whilst allowing the United States of America to protect their 
own home market, and to make use of dumping and quota methods to conquer markets 
in other countries. 

Despite the discussions at the Geneva and Havana conferences, the Geneva (1947) 
and Annecy (1949) agreements have introduced a number of the provisions proposed 
in the plan. The latter has however not yet been ratified, and the disagreements to 
which it has given rise, even as between the signatories to the general agreement of 
- Geneva, were particularly in evidence at the Torquay Conference on customs tariffs 
and trade. 


LovinrossE (Henri de). ‘Torquay’, Economic and Social Life. January 1951, pp. 1-8. 
This article, written during the Torquay Tariffs Conference, roundly denounces the 
spirit of national selfishness displayed there. The problem of international exchanges 
must, the author writes, be thought out afresh from the point of view of the convergence 
of interests. The sole purpose of customs barriers should be to protect the producers of 
each country not against the effects of healthy competition, but against unfair foreign 
competition, against dumping. Instead of standard customs tariffs, therefore, there 
should be tariffs which vary from product to product, from country to country, tariffs 
which would have to be adjusted constantly to keep them up to date. To apply 
such a policy, customs regulations would have to be drawn up, and each country would 
require a customs board to lay down its customs policy. 


Hawtery (R.G.). ‘‘Misure per la piena occupazione. Rapporto degli esperti delle 
Nazioni Unite del decembre 1949.” Rivista di Politica Economica, January 1951, 
pp. I-15. 

The report of the UN experts on national and international measures taken to ensure 
full employment has a number of defects. Among the causes of unemployment it 
fails to mention shortage of capital, which is of paramount importance in such countries 
as Italy and Western Germany. The experts confine themselves to recommending 
the maintenance of the volume of investments to prevent a drop in the level of employ- 
ment, without distinguishing between investment in capital goods and investment in 
consumer goods. Short-term fluctuations in effective demand are more closely linked 
to the latter; the author therefore examines those variations in demand which he calls 
“intermediate”, and fluctuations in means of payment—both, in his opinion, very 
important factors in determining the level of employment over a short period. ‘The 
report tends to stress effective long-term, at the expense of short-term, measures, such 
as credit-control and the adjustment of interest rates. Lastly the article criticizes 
the part of the report dealing with international economic relations. Doubtless it is 
right, says the author, to condemn deflation and its effect on exchange rates, but why 
does it systematically ignore the possibility of combating deflation in a given country 
by currency devaluation in the others? Here again the report advocates effective 
long-term measures and neglects quick remedies; this is doubtless its main defect. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Contemporary Political Science, a Survey of Methods. Research and Teaching. Unesco, 
Paris, 1950, pp. 713. 
This symposium published under the auspices of Unesco is: divided into two parts. 
The first deals with the status of political science as a discipline in 22 countries, 11 in 
Europe, five in Asia and the Pacific, four in Latin America and two in North Ame- 
rica. All the principal cultures are represented, including the Communist, by an 
article from G. S. Langrod on “Political Science in Poland” (p. 178). 
These articles are of very different types. Some are little more than annotated 
bibliographies while others give insight into national peculiarities in the treatment of 
political science, with explanations'in terms of geographical situation, history and cul- 


ture. Especially notable are those by Raymond Aron on political science in France 


(p. 48), by Charles E. Merriam on the United States (p. 233), W. A. Robson on Great 
Britain (p. 294), E. Hastad on Sweder (p. 150), M. Royama on Japan (p. 313), and 
J. Perticone on Italy (p. 249). Some of the articles in this part deal with the subject 
philosophically, without particular national reference. This is true for example of 
those by C. Eisenmann. “On the Matter and Methods of the Political Sciences” (p. 91) 
and by A. Schaff and S. Ehrlich on “The Concept of Dialectical Materialism in Poli- 


tical Science” (p. 327). Benjamin E. Lippincott writing from a philosophical point 
of view is highly critical of American political science (p. 208). 

In the second part of the volume specific facets of political science are considered 
—“Political Institutions’; ‘Parties, Groups and Public Opinion’; ‘International 
Relations” ; and ‘The Organization of Teaching and Research”. Most of these studies, 
however, have reference primarily to a particular country. The distinction between 
the two parts of the work is not, therefore, very obvious. 

A comparison of the state of the discipline in the principal countries, based on 
the articles in both parts, indicates striking differences in the scope of the subject, 
the methods used, and the place it occupies in academic curricula. 

In the United States the discipline occupies a recognized place in college and 
university teaching programmes, and is a subject for higher degrees. It enters into 
the fields of political theory, public law, public administration, comparative govern- 
ment and institutions, international relations, and parties and public opinion with 
special emphasis, in recent years, upon the utilization, in this last mentioned field, 
of concepts and methods often used in sociology and social psychology. 

In Great Britain the subject has hardly been conceived in its unity. Work in 
modern history, public administration, public law and international relations is offered 
in the universities but, at least in the older universities, the main orientation has been 
towards political theory, with emphasis upon Plato and Aristotle and in connexion 
with the study of general history and philosophy. An understanding of values is 
regarded as fundamental, thus differing from the empirical emphasis in America. 

In France political science has been divided between the faculties of law and 
letters. The newer institutions, such as the “Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques” 
founded in 1870 and now superceded by the “Institut d’Etudes Politiques”, have 
increasingly covered the entire field as understood in the United States. The faculties 
of law have centered upon public law and administration. During recent years more 
attention has been given to politics and often election statistics have been used. In 
the faculties of letters, history and geography have been emphasized more than poli- 
tical philosophy. 
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In Germany and Austria a juristic conception of the subject prevails, and in the 
Communist countries the total view of society tends to amalgamate political science 
with economics, sociology and history, in all of which the method called “dialectical 
materialism” applies. 

In India much attention has been given to the subject, based on broad philo- 
sophical conceptions and the study of institutions other than the State. Classical 
studies such as the Arthasastra, as well as modern studies of nationality and human 
rights are considered to be important. 

In China there has been relatively little original work on the subject and the few 
writers who have devoted themselves to it have been greatly influenced by the West, 
In Japan the same is true, although the original emphasis upon the legal and historical 
methods has, since the war, been modified by interest in sociological, psychological 
and Marxist approaches. 

Canada and Australia have treated the subject similarly to Great Britain, and 
Belgium similarly to France. The Scandinavian countries have manifested consider- 
able interest in empirical and statistical studies. In Latin America the subject has 
been viewed philosophically and juristically. 

Especially interesting is the contrast between national points of view in the field 
of international relations. Soviet writers have used a highly subjective approach in 
order to support the current propaganda and the national policies of the Soviet Union, 
This is in marked contrast to the objective approach of French writers, based largely 
on history and geography. The German approach to international relations has been 
highly legalistic, abounding in theoretical distinctions with little practical significance, 
in contrast to the British approach which has centered around the concept of interna- 
tional organizationasa practical programme ofaction to achieve stability. "The Ameri- 
can approach as presented by Frederick L. Schumann has been synthetic, embracing 
historical, geographical, legal, organizational, sociological and psychological considera- 
tions (p. 576). 

While many of the articles in the symposium seer to define political science, the 
reader will be more impressed by the variety of conceptions than by the unity of the 
discipline. Many writers prefer to describe or classify aspects of the field rather than 
to define it, and suggest that all ‘systematic studies concerning the State and its ac- 
tivities are within the field of political science. Such a delimitation is hardly satisfac 
tory for scientific purposes unless the State is distinguished from other social groups by- 
characteristics suggesting special techniques of study. Many of the writers empha- 
size the importance in political science of oppositional relations and the processes for 
dealing with them such as war, diplomacy, conciliation, legislative debate, adjudica- 
tion and police action. _ If politics is defined as the art and practice of achieving group 
ends against the opposition of other groups—distinguished from economics, the art 
and practice of achieving individual and group ends against the niggardliness of nature 
—it roughly conforms to the conception implicit, rather than explicit, in most of these 
articles. Political science might then be defined as the process of formulating, veri- 
fying and systematically arranging propositions useful in the conduct of this art or in 
predicting the probable consequences of its conduct (see Quincy Wright, “Political 
Science and World Stabilization’, American Political Science Review, March, 1950, 
p- 2 ff). These conceptions of politics and of political science while centering the 
subject in the State, the institution peculiarly designed to deal with internal and exter- 
nal opposition, will go somewhat beyond that institution. These conceptions recog- 
nize that politics has a part in the activities of business, the church, universities, even 
the family, insofar as these institutions find themselves in opposition to other groups, 
internal or external, and that therefore the field of political science is broader than 
the study of the State and its activities, but also it is narrower in that it does not include 
the study of wholly economic aspects of State action. 

The present volume does not elaborate such a conception, even in the introduc- 
tion which deals with the articles comparatively and makes some generalizations. 
It provides a mass of materials which may serve all students interested in formulating 
and verifying unifying conceptions of political science 

Of particular scientific interest is the discussion of methodology. Most of the 
writers recognize philosophical, historical and juristic methods which respectively 
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| systematize ideas about value systems, about temporal processes, and about socially 
sanctioned rules. Several of the articles discuss the use of statistical, sociological and 


psychological methods which have developed, particularly in the United States, but 
have been employed in the Scandinavian countries and to a lesser extent in England, 
France and Japan. These methods seek operational concepts susceptible of quantita- 
tive measurement, verification by social observation, and interpretation by individual 


| patterns of behavior. The article by Lasswell on ‘Psychology and Political Science 
' in the United States” (p. 526) classifies the psychological methods employed according 


to the intensiveness of the relation between the observer and the field of observation, 
thus ranging from the brief interview characteristic of the Gallup and other polls, 
through the rather long interview and the content analysis of documents, to the exten- 
sive biographical and psycho-analytical study of individuals and the detailed anthropo- 
logical investigations of the relation of personality to culture. The extensive biblio- 


_ graphical references in this article will be welcomed by political scientists less familiar 
_ with these newer approaches. 


In marked contrast to the method just referred to, in which the inspiration of the 
more advanced natural sciences is clearly observable, is the method of “dialectical 
materialism” employed in the Communist States which, whatever its theoretical 
basis, appears in practice to be well described as the method of quotation. The truth 
is ascertained not by reference to observation, experience or experiment, but by inter- 
pretations of assertions found in the classical literature of Communism—especially 
the writings of Marx, Engels, Lenin, and Stalin. This impression of the method is 


supported by outside observers rather than by the Communist practitioners of the 


method. Schaff and Ehrlich writing about dialectical materialism as Communits 
do not use an undue number of quotations (p. 327 ff). Szczerba and Schelting how- 
ever, writing on “State and Law in the Soviet Union” (p. 382) note that quotations 
from one or the other of the four classical writers appear on the average four times in 
each page in an article by Vyshinsky in the well known book which he edits on “Soviet 
State and Law’’, and on some pages one or the other of these writers are quoted more 
than 50 times. 

This method of textual exegesis resembles that of medieval dogmatic theology 
rather than that of modern science, and the Western reader is impressed by the burden 
which it imposes on Communist political scientists. This is true because the texts, 
particularly those of Marx and Engels, were written by men with no experience in 
government and little foresight into the conditions which would develop in the effort 
to realize their ideals. These texts therefore present rigid systems of ideas which 
require Herculean efforts of interpretation if they are to be made to encompass the 
actual conditions in the contemporary Communist states. It is possible to fit the 
conditions of non-Communist countries into the systems prepared for them only by 
completely distorting the picture of what is actually happening in the countries outside 
the Communist sphere. This is not difficult when the audience is within the Commu- 
nist orbit, well protected from outside information, but it is more difficult to explain 
toa Communist citizen why, within the Communist society, the State has not wither- 
ed away as Engels said it would, why the conflict with encircling Capitalist nations 
is more evident than the conflict of classes within those nations, as Marx said it should 
be, and why Stalin insists that the impact of the policies and plans of the Politbureau, 
although part of “the ideological superstructure”, must be more important to the 
development of Soviet society than “the material base” which, when Communism 
was established, was a very primitive agricutural technology. It is true that Marxist 
theory, while emphasizing “‘the material base” as the primary determinant, allowed 
some influence, in the process of “dialectical materialism”, to the ‘ideological super- 
structure”? generated from this base. The explanation of these apparent discrepancies 
between theory and fact is usually found in authentic interpretations by Stalin whose 
utterances, however they may differ from those of his predecessors, are no less 
classical. The Communist dogma, therefore, has within it a principle of self-correc- 
tion—not that of science, but of authority. Political scientists like Pashukanis, who 
attempt interpretations prior to new pronouncements of authority, may suffer for 
their temerity. 

In spite of the burdens under which Communist political science labours, its doctrine, 
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which insists on avoiding water-tight compartments between politics, economic, 
sociology and psychology, recognizes the role both of conflict and co-operation jp 
social development, and attributes real influence to the historical process of mind 
operating on and influenced by environment, provides a point of view of considerable 
value and one worthy of being studied by non-Communist political scientists ins pite 
of its theoretical insistence on materialistic determinism. This is true even though 
the Communists insist too much on the novelty of these doctrines. The idea, for 
example, that Western political scientists, in studying the British Electoral Reform 
Acts of the nineteenth century have confined themselves to juristic analyses of the 
texts and have been oblivious to the social and economic conflicts behind this legisla. 
tion and to the technological developments accentuating these conflicts is, to say the 
least, surprising. According to Schaff and Ehrlich “when working on any problem 
in the doctrine of State and Law, the Marxist will bring into the picture both history 
and economics, he will investigate a formal rule, not in the abstract, but in the closest 
connexion with the whole social development of the country and the epoch in question, 
The formal analysis here comes but as the culmination of an enormous previous labour, 
while in bourgeois scholarship it is, as a rule, an independent and abstract 
aim” (pp. 328-29). While it is true that there has been a division of labour in the 
West, in the social sciences as in the natural sciences, it cannot be assumed that those 
engaged upon a narrow sector were unaware of the whole picture although perhaps 
at times excessive division of labour has tended to this result. 

To the reviewer, writing from a Western point of view, the interesting article on “‘dia- 
lectical materialism” by Professors Schaff and Ehrlich suggests the great value that 
might come from a free communication between political scientists of Communist 
and non-Communist societies. In spite of the rigidities of its framework, Marxism 
as interpreted by Lenin and Stalin is not without insights which would be useful to 
the West, and Marxists could benefit by realization that Western political scientists 
have often been saying the same things as they have, using a terminology which is less 
cumbersome and better adapted to the phenomena discussed. Science is a bridge 
between diverse cultures while dogma is a wall between them. If communication 
could increase the science and diminish the dogma in Communist thinking about 
politics, the [gap between these diverse ideologies might be reduced and tensions 
lessened. 

Taken as a whole this volume provides valuable data on opinions about the State 
and its study in most of the countries of the world. It shows however, that “‘political 
science”’ as yet exists only in the sense that many persons have an interest in the subject. 
A large literature has been produced and the subject is taught in many universities 
and developed in many journals and associations. ‘Political science’? does not exist 
however in the sense that there is general agreement on its scope or methods or on any 
systematic body of propositions of predictive or control value for the art of politics. 
There are marked differences in the concept of political science in different nations, 
and there are differences in emphasis among schools of thought in many of the nations, 
While the United States has produced more work in the field than any other country, 
has pioneered in more methods of study, and has given wider recognition to political 
science as an academic discipline, encouraging progress has been made in the study 
of political science in all parts of the world. The Far East, South Asia, the Middle 
East, Eastern Europe and South America have each produced a considerable litera- 
ture, have recognized the subject in their universities, and are beginning to organize 
national associations. 

This publication coupled with action by Unesco and by the International Political 
Science Association in stimulating discussion and research in the field is likely to have 
an important influence both in developing political science and in spreading knowledge 
of the discipline more widely among the peoples of the world. 

Since political science is concerned with the great problems of international rela- 
tions which threaten humanity with destruction, spread of the scientific spirit of objec- 
tivity in the examination of data and careful analysis of causes and consequences should 
contribute to world stability. 

The appendices to this volume contain biographical notes about the 50 odd authors; 
the names of the authors and the titles of all the articles received by Unesco in connexion 
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with this symposium, arranged by countries and including some 25 not published; 
indexes of names and subject matter. The volume should take an important place 


in the literature of political science. 
Quincy WRIGHT. 


Orro KuineBerc. ‘“ The Racial Question and Modern Science” Race and Psychology 
44 pp-, Unesco Publication (75 frs.); Michel Leiris, Race and Civilization, 
48 pp., Unesco Publication (75 frs.). 

Everyone who is familiar with that classic of social psychology, Race Difference, 


by Professor Otto Klineberg, will congratulate Unesco on having asked this eminent 


expert to bring the question of racial intelligence before a wider public. The pamphlet 


‘which has just been published on the subject is neither a mere summary nor a popular 


exposition of the arguments put forward in the larger work, but a fresh statement of 
the essentials of the question, leading the reader up to its conclusions with a convincing 
brilliance and lucidity, and illustrated by striking new examples. 

Can intelligence tests decide the issue between racial equality and inequality? 
They appear to have given results, but, whenever the differential of economic and 
social environment is removed, divergences tend to disappear; although American 


"Negroes or Indians are graded on an average below the Whites (a situation easily explai- 


ned by segregation, inequality of economic conditions and educational facilities, etc.), 
individually they are graded quite differently. The best proof of the predominating 
part played by environment is provided by experiments in the South, which seem to 
show invariable inferiority among Negroes, while in schools in New York, where edu- 


F cation is the same for every child, they reach the level of the Whites. 


It might be thought that emigration of Negroes from South to North is selective, 
appealing to superior elements in the low population groups. Professor Klineberg 
explains in detail how this specious argument has been put to the test. Careful inves- 


| tigation in Southern schools has shown that future emigrants are in no way superior 


to those who remain behind. On the other hand, it has been observed in New York, 
Washington and Philadelphia that the standard of Negroes in relation to Whites im- 
proved with the length of their sojourn in a favourable environment. Therefore this, 
and not any supposed innate racial‘aptitude, is the determining factor. In an attempt 
to eliminate the environmental factor, intelligence tests were made on infants, but the 
influence of environment leaves its mark even on the newborn child: the apparently 
lower intelligence of Negro babies is only a mental projection of another inferiority— 
this time a very real one—lower weight, due to their impoverished environment. 
Research among the American Indians confirms these results; their children have an 
intelligence quotient of 102 when brought up with the same care as White children, 
against 81 for those who remain economically and socially under-privileged. 

This short summary does less than justice to the detailed ingenuity with which 
Professor Klineberg runs to earth the argument that variations in intelligence are of 
racial origin. Too good a scientist to insist on an equality that cannot be proved 
(since comparisons can only be made between individuals and not between ethnic 
groups), he confines himself to destroying his opponents’ case with a devastating 
logic. In this close-knit argument, in which justice is done to millions of human beings, 
it is difficult to say whether the author’s moral fervour is the more admirable or the 
subtlety of his critical mind in defeating hypocritical arguments and so-called proofs. 
These two qualities make this work by a scientist of integrity as exciting to read as any 
detective thriller. 

Professor Klineberg’s argument is identical with that in another pamphlet in the 
same series, Race and Civilization, by Mr. Michel Leiris. For both of them the racial 
problem arises from, and can be explained by economic and social causes, not by natural 
variations among groups of human beings. Professor Klineberg approaches the 
problem as a psychologist and scientist in the laboratory, whilst Mr. Leiris, poet, 
writer and ethnologist (and thus absorbed in studying man in all his aspects, from the 
tortured introspection of The Age of Man to the objective analysis which characterizes 
his latest book on secret ritual-languages in Africa), straightway takes his stand on 
the broadest front and attacks the problem from an exclusively humanistic angle. 
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It is not surprising that he arrives at the same conclusion as Professor Klinebery 
although their paths are not strictly parallel. 4 

Professor Klineberg had shown that the variations in intelligence revealed by certaix 
tests among sample groups of different races never correspond to racial characteristig 
proper, but only to variations in the economic and, even more, the social advantage 
which these groups enjoy. Mr. Leiris also dwells on economic and social structure. 
but for him it is less a question of illusory differences between racial groups than ¢ 
the illusion—maintained by the most privileged group for its own ends in every peric{ 
of history—that these alleged differences correspond to the truth. Thus Mr. Leiriy 
great merit is to have removed the racial problem from the unreality of purely forma] 
criticism. If we are content merely to state that belief in racial inequality is no 
confirmed by scientific experience, we only solve half the problem. Why is this beli¢ 
so firmly held in spite of there being no theoretical basis for it? What objective reality 
does it correspond to? What is the added secret horror whose ghost the racia! myth 
tries to conjure up and hide behind? 

With considerable courage Mr. Leiris brings us back to the facts. He shows ws 
that, terrible as it was, Hitlerism was but one aspect, limited in objective and duration, 
of a racial discrimination by the Western world against much larger human groups 
over an infinitely longer period of history. He seeks its fundamental cause in the 
desire of one section of humanity to hold another in subjection and exploit it for gain, 

Thus we observe a glaring contradiction between two tendencies in our civilization: 
at a time when its sweep is world-wide and it tries to bestow equality on all human 
societies, it seems to deny to most of them the chance of sharing the resultant benefits, 

What, asks Mr. Leiris, is the theoretical origin of this interesting paradox? He 
finds it in the perpetual confusion which we make between natural phenomena and cultural 
phenomena—a confusion which prevents us from distinguishing between man’s racial 
heritage and his social heritage. 

To take racial heritage first. What isa race? Easy as it seems to give an abstract 
definition of this term, it becomes very difficult when we realize, on the one hand, that 
cross-breading is universal and, on the other, that the “‘natural phenomenon”? of a 
race never coincides with its “cultural” characteristics—its civilization, language or 
religion. The term “race” in the last analysis only covers “groups characterized by 
certain physical qualities, but of temporary duration, since they derive from larger 
masses which of necessity change (through migration itself) and are the pawns ofa 
history that brings them together and intermingles them without cease” (p. 13). 

If the term “race” does not allow us to make stable classifications on which a human 
hierarchy can be based, we will turn to the social heritage and look at civilizations, 
The time is past when people dared to include under the general epithet of “savages” 
all those (non-Occidentals), who were denied the privilege of being members of the one 
and only civilization. From antiquity onwards we have had successively to identify 
India, China, Japan, and then pre-Columbian America, with the civilized world, 
“but western intelligence has taken much longer to admit that peoples who were not 
technically advanced and had no written language. . . could possess a ‘civilization’...” 
(p. 19). 

Yet culture, or civilization, is a human attribute as universal as race. The latter 
is transmitted by heredity, the former by tradition, and both represent on different planes 
the sum total of the response to life by preceding generations in the course of a history 
which has left its mark on every human group. Mr. Leiris shows how social tradition, 
and not biological heredity, shapes the human personality. If civilizations are the 
most essential facts in human determinism, it must not be forgotten that their qualities 
come from, and are developed by their interdependence. Such is the case of our 
own culture, which rests broadly upon a mathematical system established by the 
Arabs, upon technical inventions (steel, glass, porcelain, gunpowder) borrowed from 
India and China, and on agricultural and industrial products (rubber, potatoes, 
ground-nuts, cassava, maize, cocoa, tobacco, vanilla, tomato, etc.), the knowledge 
and use of which we gained from the American Indians. 

Nevertheless we can still pick out in space and time the distinguishing features of 
various cultures. Are we to claim that their differences are linked with racial charac- 
teristics, as though each ethnic group were “predisposed to follow certain cultural 
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patterns”? (p. 32). All civilization is a work of collaboration between several races; 
ancient Egypt is a striking example, and the history of China and Islam shows that 
the same race can effect considerable cultural changes. The difference between the 
Vikings of the ninth century and the peaceful Scandinavian farmers of today—illus- 
trating a frequent occurrence in Europe—is proof that habits can be changed without 
any substantial alteration in racial structure. European exemples are particularly 
significant because our civilization has claimed pre-eminence: “The cultural wealth 
of European peoples. . . is bound up with the fact that these populations are closely 
inter-related, as well as connected with other populations” (p. 37). But even Africa, 
for so long isolated, has seen great States develop entirely independently since before 


' the fifteenth century, with a craftsmanship in bronze and ivory which was an example 
F to Europe of those days. 


Thus we are driven to believe in the impossibility of forming a hierarchy of cultures: 
“we can truly say of nearly all of them. . . that they have their respective failures and 
successes, their defects and their virtues’? (p. 39). Some cultures which strike us as 
inferior did not put widows and orphans at the disadvantage which we do; again, 
they seem to have found a happy solution to the problem of mental health, which is 
taking a more and more important place in our society; they were “more defenceless 
than we... but to make up for it they were better balanced in their social relation- 
ships” (p. 42). 

Accordingly, Mr. Leiris is entitled to conclude that ‘‘as soon as we leave the realm 
of pure biology, the word ‘race’ loses all meaning” (p. 43). If further proof were 
needed, it could be found in the fact “that racial prejudice is not general and is of 
recent origin” (p. 43). Bound up with antagonisms based ‘‘on the economic structure 
of modern societies, it will disappear as people alter that structure”’ (p. 46). 


To complete his demonstration and give it the decisive force it deserves, we must 


' realize that Mr. Leiris has succeeded in assembling in less than 50 pages the essence 
of all the knowledge we so far have on the relationship between nature and society, 


biology and psychology, culture and personality. He has thus produced a veritable 
treatise on general ethnology, in miniature, no doubt, but most ably put together and 
written in an incomparably clear and vigorous style. An ethnologist pure and simple 
might have run dry before completing the work; we congratulate Unesco on realizing 
that a man who combined wide and thorough scientific knowledge with a poet’s gift 
of expression and a biographer’s lucidity was needed to accomplish such a task. 
Because Mr. Leiris possesses all these qualities, he has given us a work packed with 


| meaning, yet clear as crystal; a work which is destined to take a place in the literature 


of ethnology and sociology equal to that of Berkeley’s famous Dialogue of Hylas and 
Philo in philosophy. Like the eighteenth century Anglican bishop, Mr. Leiris knows 
how to make himself clear to the layman without stooping to compromise; how to wed 
complex ideas to simple expression; to omit nothing, yet never become heavy; to be 
convincing yet brief. An excellent example of a success achieved by an extraordinary 


economy of means. 
CiaubDE Lévi-Strauss. 


Harotp E. Davis. Social Science Trends in Latin America. American University Press. 
Washington D.C. Issued in co-operation with the Inter-American Biblio- 
graphical and Library Association. Washington, D.C., 1950. 136 pp. 

This work, which includes a select bibliography, will certainly prove most useful to 
those interested in the social sciences and their development in Latin America. The 
author has taken the expression “social sciences” in a very broad sense, commonly 
given to the term in the United States of America, but which some people may think 
inadmissible. He includes history and geography, for instance, among the social 
sciences. 

The first two chapters of the book deal with the evolution of the social sciences and 
the development of thought on these subjects in Latin America. The ensuing chapters 
are devoted to a study of sociology, social psychology, political science, economics, 
history, geography, anthropology, the social implications of education, and social 
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work. Each chapter includes a short introductory analysis of general developmen, 
in the last 30 or 40 years, followed by a consideration of each country separately; 
progress of research, teaching, publications and trends. Mr. Davis gives carefj 
consideration to the various movements which have in turn influenced the Spanis}. 
and Portuguese-speaking countries of the New {World and, in his treatment ¢ 
the present situation, draws attention to the work done by various international orgayj. 
zations, with special reference to sociology and education; he notes the increase jp 
the numbers and the improvement in the quality of social science publications and th 
remarkable growth of inter-American organizations now dealing with these questions, 
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The Editor, 
International Social Science Bulletin, 
Unesco. 


Sir 

Tt is to the credit of Unesco that the International Social Science Bulletin is open to 
articles by natural scientists who wish to communicate with their fellow scientists in 
thesocial disciplines. ‘This arrangement is bound to lead to very profitable co-operation 
among the various fields of science, although Dr. Darlington’s article on ‘“The Genetic 
Understanding of Race in Man” turns out to be, in our opinion, a very disappointing 
effort in this direction. His mistake is the common one: to suppose that the poten- 
tialities of man in society coincide with the limitations of man arising out of his 
chemical make-up. 

Several parts of his article invite critical comment. We shall present our points 
under the following headings: (a) ‘Race in Man’’; (b) Genetic Determination of 
“the higher intellectual and emotional properties”; (c) Emergence of “new types of 
individual” and “new talents”; (d) Heredity and Environment, and (e) The Future. 


“RACE IN MAN” 


Dr. Darlington’s concept of “race in man”’ contains several features: (a) mating groups, 
formed in conditions not only of geographical isolation but also of comparative social 
solidarity in comparative social isolation; (b) mobility, that is, exit from and entry to 
the co-existing ‘‘racial’’ groups; (c) not only physical characters; but also intellectual, 
' emotional, occupational and status characters; (d) characters appearing not just in a 
single generation, but over several generations; and most important of all : (e) statistical 
precision. In other words, certain genes or combinations of genes or genetically- 


} determined characters ‘‘on the average” (p. 482) distinguish significantly one group 
of persons from another. Used with characters directly linked to genes, this concept 
ofrace has, we understand, proved helpful to biologists. However, used with characters 
revealed only through ‘“shuman” data, that is, personality, performance, role, and 
status data, it advances the social scientist no further in his search for a classification 
system suitable for the human population. 

What the social scientist seeks in the way of classificatory systems is one that, while 
grouping like with like, employs units logically related to social phenomena. When 
“race” has been used for this purpose, racism has often been offered a respectable 
pseudo-scientific support. This results from taking as consistent for any individual 
or a group certain characters directly linked with genes and those demonstrated only 
| with “human” data (plus wholly imagined characters). One character then becomes 
used as the evaluation index of all the characters of the person or the group. Conse- 
quently, we are frequently confronted with colour of skin being selected to indicate level 
of intelligence or “‘cultural capacity”’. 

To some extent Dr. Darlington safeguards his concept from this sort of abuse when 
he writes: “It is a matter of convenience, in regard to any particular human property 
or relationship, at what point one should decide to call any one group a race as distinct 
from any other group” (p. 482). This statement brings into the discussion the idea 
that the group is “‘racial’’ only in terms of the character specifically selected for grouping 
purposes. It seems to us to rule out any all-in race concept in favour of a multiple race 
concept. It substitutes for the point of view that each individual belongs only to one 
particular race that of each individual belonging simultaneously to several races, 
depending upon the characters chosen for racial classification. If this is 
Dr. Darlington’s real meaning, we see nothing gained from applying the term “race” 
to the many groups to which any individual adheres. The futility of the multiple 
race concept is patent when the “race” is known solely through the same “human” 
data through which we know the social character of the group. 

Such verbal acrobatics as are involved in associating race with caste or class or 
nation are likely to lead to confusion and inaccuracy. Take, for example, “caste, 
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decided by strict descent” (p. 482). A caste is defined in the social sciences by, among 
other things, strict marriage rules which in some cases (but not all, since hypergamy 
may bring in women from other castes) confine marriage within the group. Mating, 
on the other hand, may very well cut across caste lines. Rules of endogamy are 
sometimes broken. Man both marries and mates, but he does not necessarily follow 
the same rules for both types of activities. ‘Thus, even in the society of more homo. 
geneous social groups, caste differences are likely to prove misleading as to genetic 
differences. Behaviour and performance are no substitutes for genes if one is study. 
ing genetic differences. 


GENETIC DETERMINATION OF THE “‘HIGHER INTELLECTUAL AND EMOTIONAL PROPE RTIES” 


Dr.Darlington’s second major effort in this article is to argue that “higher intellectual 
and emotional properties revealed by man” (p. 480) are determined genetically. The 
properties he seems to have in mind are: “aptitude” (p. 480) ; “temperament” (p. 480): 
‘“reason”’ (p. 480); “‘reactions to a special technique or a new profession” (p. 483); 
‘skill’ (p. 484); ‘“‘sailing of boats, the spinning of textiles or the organization of horse 
races” (p. 486). On “racial differences in skill and aptitude”, he has the following 
to say: “they are determined by combinations of genes which cannot be changed by 
education. Moreover, even the expression of these gene combinations can be changed 
by education only within certain limits” (p. 484). Of emotions he writes: “For most 
people it is difficult and for some disagreeable to realize how wide and how deep is the 
genetic determination of the individual character or, to put it in another way, how 
limited are the possibilities of altering the expression of this character” (p. 481). 
Such positive contentions concerning widely controversial matters must stand or 
fall according to the evidence accompanying them. When Dr. Darlington refers to 
family experiments, he takes it for granted that the children are “subjected io very 
similar environmental conditions” (p. 481). Thus he ignores a very important 
aspect: the variations in the environment of each child resulting from the presence of 
the other children. When he relies for support on identical twin histories, he concludes 
that ‘their temperaments and intelligences may differ as a result of some differences 


in up-bringing, but such differences are rare...” (p. 481). This statement that § 


‘such differences are rare . . .”” contrasts and even conflicts with the results of identical 
twin experiments as reported by investigators and incorporated in the writings of other 
reputable biologists. Dr.C.H. Waddington in “An Introduction to Modern Genetics” 
(published in 1939; second impression 1950) states: ‘‘Moreover, in five out of the six 
cases in which there had been marked differences in opportunity, there were corres- 
ponding differences in ability... . The authors conclude that their studies provide 
corivincing evidence of the marked effect of education on ability” (p. 339). We are 
surprised to find that evidence which is in scientific circles generally considered to be 
inconclusive plays so indispensable a role in Dr. Darlington’s presentation. 

He probably knows that his contentions are bold and his defences weak. Con- 
sequently, he resorts to a familiar argument :‘ ‘We have evidence that the intellectual 
and temperamental characteristics of men, and also of dogs, depend on the physical 
structure of their nervous and endocrine systems, and hence on the same hereditary 
mechanism as do ordinary physical characteristics” (p. 481). We accept as a fact 
that the physical structure of the nervous and endocrine systems is determined gene- 
tically. Moreover, we understand that such systems set limits on “expressions” of 
intellectual and emotional properties. But intelligence and emotions are certainly 
something more than the functioning and sensations of the nervous and endocrine 
systems. The substantive aspects are of an entirely different order. High or low 
intelligence, great or little skill, stability or instability in personality, these we know 
through performance and behaviour, not through the quality or efficiency of endo- 
crine and nervous systems, which presumably have measurable characteristics of their 
own. 

As for the author’s insistence that “combinations of genes... cannot be changed by 
education. Moreover even the expression of these gene combinations can be changed 
by education only within certain limits’, we believe that he has overlooked several 
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crucial points implicit in this matter of the impact of education on intelligence and 
skill. Having denied at the outset that acquired characters are inheritable (p. 479) 
he is here justifiably denying that what education or environment make of intellectual 
and emotional properties of one generation can be passed to subsequent generations 
through genes. What he does not appear to see, however, is that this education or 
environment can by human effort be continued generation after generation and hence 
produce roughly the same characters without relying on the genetic system. In this 
sense, environmental effects are inheritable along with genetically-determined cha- 
racters but by a distinctly different process. 

Furthermore, let us add that, since environment plays a role in forming and con- 
tinuing the mating habits of the population, it may properly be looked upon as 
an element in the genetic determination of inheritable characters. 

It is not our intention to play off one eminent biologist against another, but we 
feel that Professor Julian Huxley sums up our points very lucicly. We quote from his 
“Soviet Genetics and World Science” (1949): “Actually, the effect of environment 
and social conditions is often so large as quite to mask the underlying genetic inequal- 
ity; and the genetic variability of the human species is so well distributed that the 
average genetic difference between different classes or social groups and different 
nations or ethnic groups is negligible or small in its effects compared with the improve- 
ments which can be effected through better living conditions and better education” 
(p. 186). 


EMERGENCE OF “‘NEW TYPES OF INDIVIDUAL”? AND “NEW TALENTS” 


Having set forth his views on the genetic determination of intelligence and emotions, 
Dr. Darlington also takes up a related matter: how “new types of individual’? and 
“new talents” are added to the human population. His thinking proceeds as follows: 
(a) “Every new situation in the developmentof human culture (whose changes take the 
place of changes in the environment in any other species) calls for new types of indi- 
vidual to exploit it” (p. 486); (b) “History indeed is largely composed of experiments 
in fitting the genetic properties to their appropriate environmental opportunities” 
(p. 484); (c) “Such new talents are always genetically determined” (p. 486); (d) 
“They will arise anew chiefly from the crossing of old races” (p. 486) ; and (e) “Having 
arisen, however, they can be propagated only by inbreeding: by the formation of new 
mating groups, new races or classes” (p. 486). Thus the new talent becomes “racial’’, 
To complete this explanation, what is needed is a thesis that accounts for the stability 
over several generations of the inbreeding habit essential to the propagation of the 
new type of individual. 

Dr. Darlington seems to be aware of this need. He might have avoided it had he 
attached considerable importance to versatility of the prevailing types of individual. 
He makes no mention of individual versatility at all. Nor is he inclined to attribute 
stability to the repeated impact of environment regularly on each succeeding generation. 
Having excluded from his explanation the inheritance of acquired characters, he is 
confronted with a ludicrous alternative to the effect that the genes in finding their 
“appropriate environmental opportunities” make certain the opportunities continue. 
Dr. Darlington pays no attention to this absurdity. In fact he offers a theory of his 
own design; a theory of instincts that covers both stability and instability of the breeding 
groups. 

He asserts that there is one type of instinct that accounts for “‘peasants or fishermen 
or weavers for countless generations” liking their jobs well enough to stick to them and 
being fitted for such jobs (p. 485). It has not occurred to Dr. Darlington that the 
intellectual and manual requirements of farming, fishing, and weaving have drastic- 
ally changed over several generations. Would the farmer or weaver of today recog- 
nize the farmer or weaver of 400 years ago? Which character that the potter possesses 
today is the genetically-determined occupational character of three centuries ago? 

Where the stability instinct is missing from the individual or his group, then 
Dr. Darlington suggests that there is another type of instinct in its place, the “mixed” 
instinct or, what might be called, the instability instinct. ‘But men whose ancestors 
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lave followed a variety of trades and crafts may easily be suited for none of them.,,. 
They may even~become politicians or intellectuals” (p. 485). What is the nature 
of these instincts that are put forward as answers to a crucial question in human genetic 
and social science? On the nature of these instincts, Dr. Darlington has only one thing 
to say: instinct is ‘‘a no-man’s-land” (p. 481). In short, the explanation of the emer. 
gence of “new types of individual ” and ‘new talents’? depends for its completion 
upon “a no-man’s-land”’! 


HEREDITY AND ENVIRONMENT 


So completely won over to genetic determination is Dr. Darlington that he is anxious 
that his readers accept this concept too. ‘However unpleasant the truth,” he writes, 
‘tthe discipline of science undoubtedly encourages us to face it.’”” We continue our 
analysis on the supposition that the acceptance of the Darlington version of genetic 
determination is not determined genetically, at least as far as we are concerned. 

Dr. Darlington seems so fascinated by determinism that he also views man in 
relation to culture only in terms of cultural determinism: “the needs that will be 
imposed by cultural changes...” (p. 487). He is apparently blind to the dynamics 
of cultural development. What he is failing to grasp is that the variety of ends and 
plurality of means potentially available in the environment allow men of any of several 
levels of intelligence and types of emotions to carry on very similar activities. Manis 
continually altering his methods and changing his goals in order that he can use the 
human and material resources within his reach, reach also being flexible. It may 
be less economical to have to perform a task by one process rather than another, but, 
as long as man has any preferences or choices at all, the need for ‘‘new types of indi- 
vidual”? may take second place to the use of old types in new ways. In the field of 
applied mathematics, for example, machines have now made possible the use of existing 
types of persons in place of a super-rapid calculating type. 

We see in this whole dynamic process man in action rather than “race in man”, 
While human characters are evolving, man is modifying his techniques to mect his 
requirements and at the same time educating many persons to improve and employ 
these techniques to advantage. Consequently, we feel compelled to say that the 
“severe limitations” (p. 487) on man that Dr. Darlington imagines are virtually 
meaningless. 

We know of no evidence to support even the faintest implication that there is 
something approaching a one-to-one relationship of every or most or just many “ge- 
netically determined”’ skills and the specific requirements of the environment. Howe- 
ver, we are wondering what particular talents does Dr. Darlington think the environ- 
ment requires of pure races, that is, the “‘exclusive social classes or castes”’ (p. 485). 


THE FUTURE 


And the future of the human population? The author makes a contribution to the 
literature of scientific alarmism that already includes the “running down of the uni- 
verse” and “permanent world food supply shortages”. His is a caveat regarding 
outcrossing and mating at random: “Cultures as well as races would be thrown into 
the melting pot” (p. 487). Are extreme cultural changes a result of outbreeding? 
If a certain population resulting from continuous inbreeding resorts to outbreeding, 
the new mating pattern is itself an alteration, in fundamental behaviour patterns. 
By the time such mixing of genes occurs, cultural change will already have been under 
way. In other words, some essential aspects of cultural change precede not follow 
the emergence of new mating groups or Darlingtonian “‘races’’. 

As for culture suddenly and uncontrollably heading for the “melting pot”, truly, 
there is little to fear. Cultural deterioration, if that is what “melting pot” connotes, is 
no unexplored phertomenon as far as the historian and the social scientist are concerned. 
The study of the dynamics, direction, and pace of cultural change falls within the 
province of our social scientists today. If we are on the edge of the “melting pot” 
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or even in it, we shall probably be conscious of the cultural changes involved. We 
can probably steer clear of it even after the adoption of quite new mating habits. Of 


course, the truth of the matter is that there is no “melting pot”’. 
Yours faithfully, 


Maurice FREEDMAN, 
Lecturer in Anthropology. 


Juiian R. FriepMan, 
Lecturer in Colonial Administration. 


The Editior, 
International Social Science Bulletin, 
Unesco. 


Sir, 

The social sciences arose from foundations laid by Darwin, foundations built of the 
common materials and by the common methods of science. The term social ‘science’ 
is indeed justified by such common foundations alone. There were two main elements 
in the materials and methods which were set out by Darwin and accepted by Galton 
and Tylor. They were the theories of genetic determination and of evolution. 

As time has gone by, these two theories have been separated from the study of the 
social sciences. Genetic determination became confused by dispute between Dar- 
winians and Mendelians; it passed steadily into the background and was forgotten 
before the new understanding of genetics had dawned on the scientific world in general. 
Thus, while the study of heredity should have become more and more useful to the 
student of man, the social scientist has found less and less use for it. For the last 
4o years there is no evidence that he nas been aware of the evidence of genetic deter- 
mination set out even by the founders of the subject. The social scientist was left 
therefore with evolution as his guiding light. But, on account of the crudity of the 
early notions of evolution, he has likewise found less and less use for that theory as well. 

Two social scientists, Freedman and Friedman, in discussing my article on Race 
(International Social Science Bulletin, No. 2: pp. 479-88, 1950), reveal the effects of this 
divorce of the study of man from its scientific foundations. They begin, properly as 
it would seem to them, by making a distinction between social studies and natural 
sciences. They are thus forced to suppose that a scientific study of man may be built 
on foundations other than those of biology. This is the view held by the Jesuits and 
also by some modern Marxists. But it is a repudiation of the principles and methods 
used by Darwin, Galton and Tylor. Its effect on the social sciences has been like 
what would happen if there were a repudiation of chemistry by biology. It narrows 
the horizon and finally darkens the whole field of the science. 

It is as a result of this gradual narrowing and darkening that our social scientists 
tell us that they “‘seek’’ to classify men in accordance with “social phenomena”’; this 
means to classify the causes by their effects. For the same reason they tell us that: 
“intelligence and emotions are certainly something more than the functioning and 
sensations of the nervous endocrine systems”. Of course they are: the effect is some- 
thing more than the cause. These are all excuses for failing to relate cause and effect, 
excuses for reverting from scientific analysis to pre-scientific descriptions, excuses for 
failing to conceive or adopt or apply the working hypotheses that have been repudiated. 

Not only in the social field, but in biology as a whole, evolution has gradually 
failed as the ultimate foundation of analytical method. Its place has been taken today 
by genetic determination, the reason being that evolutionary processes have an immense 
diversity of detail which has to be deduced from genetic principles. How they can be 
deduced has been shown in moderate detail elsewhere, for example, in The Elements 
of Genetics and in Genes, Plants and People by Darlington and Mather (Allen & Unwin, 


1 The letter of Dr. Maurice Freedman and Julian R. Friedman was communicated in 
MS. to Dr. Darlington, who sent us these comments. 
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1950 and 1951). If social scientists are prepared to take the trouble to understand the 
principles and methods of genetics as known today they will find that, one after another, 
the problems of race, class and mating, of culture and language, which now soely 
perplex them, will fall into an ordered and intelligible relationship. It is not enough 
today to hunt for quotations of authorities in support of a scientific method which is 
dead. Social scientists will have to think again. 


Yours faithfully, 

C. D. DARLINGTON, F.R.S., 
John Innes Horticultural Institution, 
Bayfordbury, Hertford, Herts. 
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PRIZE OFFERED BY THE HAVRE INSTITUTE 
OF SOCIOLOGY : 
THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE PSYCHOLOGY 
OF NATIONAL CHARACTER TO THE BUILDING 
OF A EUROPEAN FEDERATION 


Subject. What practical conclusions, based on acquired knowledge of the psychology 
of European national character, can be incorporated in a working programme for the 
building of a European Federation? 

Candidates may, if they wish, confine their dissertations to Continental Europe, 
provided they give convincing psychological reasons for temporarily excluding the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland from a European Federation. 
They may, for instance, adduce the argument that England’s decision to take an active 
part in a European Federation will depend on the progress made with such a Federation. 

Candidates may also, if they wish, deal with traditional Europe in its wider sense, 
ie., consider, as part of their dissertations, the conditions under which the countries 
of Eastern Europe and even European Russia might participate in the Federation. 

Candidates should not however envisage a Europe smaller than Continental Europe 
extending from Gibraltar to the North Cape and to the Oder in the East. Moreover, 
they may only postulate a peaceful Europe that accepts universal moral laws such as 
the United Nations are endeavouring to establish. 


Length of the Dissertation. Minimum: 95 pages. Maximum: 115 pages. (Thestandard 
page shall be that of the Revue de Psychologie des Peuples. Approximately 450 words 
per page.) 


Conditions of Presentation. Candidates of all nationalities are eligible; but the disser- 
tation must be written in French. All candidates must present four copies of their 
work to the Director of the Havre Institute of Sociology. B.P. 258, Havre. 


Closing Date for the Submission of Dissertations. 1 March 1952. 


Value of the Prize: 100,000 francs. The winning dissertation will be published as a 
number of the Revue de Psychologie des Peuples. A number of copies (to be fixed later) 
will be placed at the disposal of the prize-winner. 


Board of Adjudicators 


Mr. André Siegfried, member of the French Academy, Honorary President of the 
Havre Institute of Sociology, will be the Chairman of the Board, which will also 
include: 

Messrs. H. Brugmans, rector of the College of Europe, Bruges. 

Pierre Frieden, Minister of Education of Luxembourg. 

René Le Senne, member of the Academy of Moral and Political Sciences, 
professor at the Sorbonne. 

Robert Maistriaux, counsel at the Brussels Court of Appeal, professor at the 
Faculty of Philosophy and Arts, St. Louis. ~ 

Gonzague de Reynold, professor Emeritus at the Universities of Berne and 
Freiburg. 
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Gaston Riou, president of the European Economic and Customs Union, 
Member of the Editorial Board of the review Hommes et Mondes. 

Daniel Villey, professor of Political Economy at the Faculty of Law of Poitiers; 
head of the “Volontaires de l’Europe” Movement. 


F. W. Zeylmans van Emmichoven, president of the Institute of the Psychology 
of National Character, The Hague. 


Mr. Abel Miroglio, director of the Havre Institute of Sociology, will also be a member 


of the Board. 





